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COLORED RACE. 


This College was established by an Act of the General Assembly of 
North Carolina ratified March 9th, A. D. 1891. The leading object of 
the institution is declared by the Act to be instruction in practical ag- 
riculture, the mechanic arts, and such branches of learning as relate 
thereto. 

The management and control of the College and the care and pre- 
servation ofall its property is vested in a Board of Trustees, consisting 
of nine members, one from each Congressional District, who are 
elected by the General Assembly for a term of six years. 

The Trustees by the Act of the Legislature have power to prescribe 
rules for the management and preservation of good order and morals 
at the College ; to elect the President, instructors and as many other 
officers and servants as they shall deem necessary ; have charge of the 
disbursement of the funds, and have general and entire supervision of 
the establishment and maintenance of the College. 

The Board is empowered to receive any donation of property, real 
or personal, which may be made to the College, and have power to 
receive from the United States the proportion of funds given to the 
institutions for agricultural and mechanical training. 

The financial support of the College for the payment of salaries and 
purchase of apparatus and equipment is derived for the most part from 
the United States, under an act of Congress, known as the ‘‘Morill 
Act,” passed August 20th," 1890. This act makes an annual appro- 
priation for each State and Territory for the endowment and support 
of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, to be 
applied ‘“‘only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the 
English language, and the various branches of mathematical, physical, 
natural and economic science, with special reference to their applica- 
tions in the industries of life; and to the facilities of such instruction.”’ 

The citizens of Greensboro donated 25 acres of land and $8,000 to 
be used in construction of buildings. In 1893 this was supplemented 
by an appropriation of $10,000 by the General Assembly. The main 
building, one of the finest school edifices in North Carolina, was com- 
pleted in 1893, and the school opened in the fall of that year. A large 
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dormitory which cost $6,000, a complete laundry fand a green house 
have been added. 

In the summer of 1895 the Mechanical Building, a large two-story 
brick structure 88x119 feet, was erected at a cost ofabout $9,000. This 
building by the expenditure of about $7,000 has been supplied with 
probably the finest and most modern equipments of any school in the 
State. 

A model barn, dairy, silo and live stock have been added the 
present season. 

Girls are admitted to the College on the same terms as ‘“‘pay stu- 
dents.’’ In addition to the excellent facilities offered for acquiring a 
good English education the young women under competent instructors 
are taught sewing, cooking and laundry work. The well-arranged 
laundry, spacious sewing-rooms, model kitchen and dining room are 
some of the facilities afforded for practical instruction in those branches 
of domestic science. 

. The Trustees invite the careful consideration of the colored people 
of North Carolina, particularly the educators among them, and leaders 
of thought, to the grand opportunities offered by the State and aided 
by the United States, to the colored youth to thoroughly equip them- 
selves for the battle of life and prepare themselves to successfully work 
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their way as “‘bread winners,’’ and secure honorable independence, 
carrying with it the highest type of American citizenship. Brain and 
hands are here educated together. 

Fully eighty per cent. of the colored people in this State live in the 
country, and subsist on agriculture. The future of the colored race in 
the South depends upon the ownership of farm lands and their intelli- 
gent and skillful treatment by colored farmers. This field will be free 
from competition and race feeling. Owners of large tracts of land now 
yielding nothing will be only too glad to rent them to the skilled 
farmer who graduates from an agriculturalecollege, and also provide 
him with stock and implements of husbandry. ; 

The young man who leaves this College; with honor, a good char- 
acter and a well trained mind ; who is familiar with science and art 
relating to his calling in agriculture, mechanics, or any of the trades, 
will not be compelled to canvass the country seeking employment. 
Capital will be looking for him to place him in charge of lands and 
stock, to handle machinery and direct unskilled labor. Where ever 
skilled labor is found among producers, turning the wheels of industry 
that increase the wealth of the world, there will be found graduates of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


North Carolina is an agricultural state, Her manufacturing interests 
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are increasing in a wonderful manner : her mineral resources are great, 
and the future of wealth lies in the hands of the men who will guide 
her plow, care for her live stock, economically use her forests, drive 
her machinery, harness up her water powers and manufacture her iron 
and other products. The men who can do this des¢ will be those who 
will qualify themselves for the work by a course in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

There can be no rivalry between this College and other institutions 
of learning for the colored race in North Carolina. The paths to be 
pursued lead in different directions. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored Race is 
unsectarian, and is under the control of no particular denomination. 
Religious and moral training will receive the closest attention, and 
students will be required to attend churches of which they are mem- 
bers. Ministers of all denominations are invited to interest themselves 
in the religious welfare of the College. 

The College, broad in its purposes, practical in its work, elevating 
- in its influences, is intended to assist and strengthen the colored people 
in ad/ their efforts for industrial and intellectual advancement. As such 
its peculiar mission must commend it to the intelligent colored men 
and women of the State, from whom the Trustees and Faculty con- 
fidently expect such sympathy and support as will enable them to make 
the College of inestimable value to the people for whom it was insti- 
tuted as well as the government by which it is fostered. 
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Courses of Study. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


FALL.| WINTER, SPR ING: 
Algebra. 02507). Sn ne ote eee) 5 
Bg high oo 6, Ve eae pa a i ene a aE 5 
Physiology miei ten ee asics ine > (3, 5) 
FLIStOTY if eS PS Se er cn 2 
Fara, Work 0) 2 ae oe ee eT 
Shop. Works 2: pei 27 Sateen i ee ia ee nr Le 3 3 
Agriculture:.\5> 2 5 eee 5 > 
Free Hand: Drawing (eee eee a Dake eit A 
Botany and-Chemistry ieee 5 


OUor 


bo 


Sophomore Vear. 


FOR AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. 


VALL,| WINTER, (SPRING, 


Geometry 228s Ue a ean mn me eee eey Cae 5 5 
Prngtish oy oss e292 eee eee) 5 ; 
2 


Physics”. sic) late geen eae Olin | dana 
History... 2405 o/c a een ee een aac | 


- 
~~ 


Chemistry 0 50.5 ala i eager ae ae 3 
Horticulture . i 
Meteorology of MOSS SS TES as 
Agriculture 23) 0) 2 ean eerie WE ir 
Dairying 202 02) eee ee ve ceed cy 3 
Botany 200-3. [Yo een as eae Rea tae 
Farm Practice and’ Dairy aa ees 5 
Vegetable Histology. 3-2 tae eee tne 3 


Sophomore Vear. 


MECHANICAL STUDENTS. 


PALL.| WINTER, |SPRING. 


Geometry 00 tho) 50 eS) ile ee 5 5 
Enetlishiaeei EE ee Dee tery OL NS 5 5 
Physics...) gilg 3) 20, Soe ge nn a ee 5) 3 
Chemistry iy W's Et sr 3 e 
FUIStOryy i) 2S AO ete eee 1 
Materials of Constructions.) 32 an 1a eee 
Projecto yy) n Abe's iv atk tt ei ara nc 


Shop Workione i teh a iaen gees A AMEE rs: Sia 3 
Constructioniy Mae ot soe een nie ees 3 ‘ 


Meteorology is ot ian nhs ee ee Cen a 2 
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Junior Year. 


AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. 


FALL, |WINTER. |SPRING. 

Solid Geometry. . PAE a ea ey eal 5 

Trigonometry and Surveying . 3 2 
English and Civics . 5 5 5 
Analytical Chemistry. t-%. 5 5 
Stock Breeding and Feeding. . 5 

Farm and Dairy Practice . See Aaa eT. ct 5 5 
Geology. .. here 3 
Horticulture and Landscape Gardening . 5 
Entomology . . 3 
Agricultural Chemistry . aE Rear kere 5 
Bee RNCIMIStrVsc fot ea a) 


Junior Year. 


MECHANICAL STUDENTS. 


FALL,)WINTER,. SPRING, 

solid Geometry .-. ... eM ee ena Sead & onde na 

‘Trigonometry and Surveying . ed te ie ee 5) 2 
English and Civil Government. . .. 5 5 5 
Chemistry and Blow pipe PASS: 5 1 
Designing . 5) 3 5 
Shop Practice . 5 3 3 
Mechanics. . . 5) 3 
Physical Laboratory . eee 2 2 
BrcOlogy is aut Bartee sure o 


Senior Year. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
oe FALL, |WINTER, |SPRING, 

Botany—Plant diseases . ly Eth a ae oes eee On ware 
Bee ie emocieiee se ee 8 5 
English Reviewed . 5 3 5 
Agriculture . 5 
Political Economy. . 35 Op acran nt Mmm Ona. 2 
Horticulture... Sie Sete NY LENA ott 5 
Quantitative Analysis 5 
Psychology 
International Law | Bective MP Mri ere sal ee yee re) 5) 5 
Logic 
12 SANS NE RO ee ee eR coe 1 
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MECHANICAL. 
FALL,|WINTER, |SPRING, 

History of Architecture . a 3 
Steam Engineering . 2 
Designing. tts ye ye 2 
Mechanical Laboratory . os 2 
Electric Motors 2 
English Reviewed . 5 3 5. 
Political Economy . RES Oe eaten t Bl 2 
Professional Practice. . . 2A OME 3 
Shop Accounts and Management. . See sake 2 
Economic Geology ) i 3 
Economic Poe Gee! Sok yc ate cata Wes i) 
Thesis, 0 4i 0) S202 Soha Rear ics rae any is 
SHOP aWOrke 2 ay eee Siete aha ae wee AEE OO ait Cb 3 3 
Mechanicisny 1.2 gene ee areata reer Sento elt cet 

lomen’s Course. 

FRESHMAN YEAR. 

FALL,|WINTER,|SPRING, 

Algebra’ 7iic. > 2. (ES Been eametee toe ener pa aes 5 5 
English ss ..00 0) Lo) 20 Seen ee ae Ore, eee Ne 5 5 
Pysiolog'y?y. (.0r,°2. Beka le. en Ri ame ate cece 6 3 
History . Se Qemkaells Sek AS <a 2 2 
Domestic Science— —Cooking . Pegtre aa teres tors 3) 
Free Hand ES 2 2 
Chemistry . 3 
Botany . MIE IG gta eee pie shite Bus 5 
MUSIC) 0 arse 1p ee Ee sin ee elses 2 Paes 

SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

. M FALL.|WINTER |,SPRING. 
Geometry te 9/02" 5 lei ieee nn en Ba) 5 
Bing lish’ c.9.00 4 as EA ie a ete ee 5 5 
PHYSICS) eis ee 3 D 
Chemisty aa 5) 2 
Agriculture and Dairying Ay 
Vegetable polce yt 5) 
Horticulture 5 
Meterology . SVE AE, i tic ig nade a 2 
Plain Sewing. . . geen bie Meese amet a3! 

Cutting and Fitting - Oot as cham naneeT RNET 2 
Dairy. Work ons et 2 Siu al eae tant 2 2 
MUSIC...) sei o Hk ye te cape antic ap elena ea Gr anne GENE 2 2 


=... oe 
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omen’s Course. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


FALL.| WINTER.|SPRING 

Bee OGTVICS:. eee ee eT 8 5 5 
Pe meemsenuistry 2 8) oe eee 5 
Organic. TEEN 5 
Horticulture and Landscape Gardening paeien | 5 
CR SIS a a Bo 
Entomology. . . ot ice adi 2g MD aa pe | >) 
Household Economy . 2s Megha ae ek aN eae ce leer ead a | 
MM RR) a eA 3 | 
SCRE ee ee | | 
Ricctive.. s+) Ee ACMI Re eg i ew 5) | 3 
ree ee er i hg 2 2 


@omen’s Course. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


PO ee SPRING? 
Baie LGM JIseases 1 ee OO : 
ee Ne Wie oe tee pe a 8 5 5 
er eam et oa Pe I ® 
petiives 20260, feat) Wat eee MOET EY Nosy aH's 3 
Political Economy . MS eb tN cay: fit M4 2 
Merete a | 8 ) 
mere ee eee i a he D 
Psychology. . Since aS ee een 2 I 
History of Architecture, Piette Gh wore 8 3 
Zoology . 1 SSRIS IRS SENN an a 3) 
Ne Geen Pate iach... MT ops 8,4 tate cn. Sha hae QE 2 
Thesis . 2 


Degree in Courses. 


The degree of Bachelor of Science will be conferred upon students 
who complete any one of the foregoing courses and sustain all the ex- 
aminations in the same. 
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Department of Agriculture. 


PrRoF. A. T. STEVENS, B. S. 


Agriculture. 


In the Freshman year the work of all the students is the same. At 
the beginning of the Sophomore year each student makes choice of the 
course of study best suited to his plans for the future. 

The study of Agriculture is not confined. to the lecture-room alone, 
but all class-room instruction will be supplemented with the practice 
of the principles thus laid down, either in the field, dairy, or with live 
stock, so far as equipment will permit. | 

The study of live stock and dairying has received much encourage- 
ment in the past year by adding to our equipment a well planned and 
well equipped dairy building, a model barn for the care and feeding of 
cattle, and a herd of Jersey cows selected from the famous Occoneechee 
farm. 


freshman. 


In the winter term of the Freshman year there will be forty-five lec- 
tures on the history, development, and characteristics of the most 


prominent breeds of domestic animals. 
X 


Sophomore. 


In the fall term of the Sophomore. year, for the last half term, lec- 
tures will be given on the soil ; its nature, cultivation, methods of 
drainage, together with farm crops, tools, methods, and the produc- 
tion and application of manures, also soil, moisture and its conservation. 

First half of the winter term will be used to study dairying, including 
care and selection of dairy animals, bacterology of the dairy, together 
with best methods of making gilt-edge butter, and the use em the Bab- 
cock test and cream separator. 


Junior. 


The first half of the fall term will be occupied with lectures in the 
problems of stock-breeding, including the influence of heredity, selec- 
tion, breeding, variation, environment, habit, crossing, together with 
methods of grading up the live stock of the farm, as well as pure breed- 
ing. 

The last half of the termwill be devoted to stock-feeding, with re- 


eatin 
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ference to the production of fat, labor, or milk and the individuality of 
the animal, together with nutrition and digestibility of farm crops and 
foods. 

In the winter term of this year the Juniors will spend two hours a 
day for two days each week in dairy practice, handling cream, making 
and packing butter and such other topics as lead up to making and 
marketing first-class butter. 


Senior. 


In the winter term of the Senior year will be given a course of lectures, 
five days each week, on farm management, farm fences, and farm book- 
keeping and such other topics as will equip a young man to success- 
fuliy manage farms. 


Graduation. 


Students graduating from the Agricultural course will be required to 
submit a thesis on some agricultural or horticultural topic in which 
they have made special investigation under the direction ot the head 
of the department to which the subject belongs, before a diploma of 
graduation will be given. 


Horticulture. 


As some knowledge of the nature of plants is deemed necessary be- 
fore horticulture is taken up, the subject has been deferred till the 
Sophomore year. 

In the spring term of the Sophomore year forty lectures will be given, 
discussing various fruits and vegetables, the preparation of the soil for 
fruit, soils adapted to various fruits, localities and the influence of the 
form of the same, together with cultivation, propogation, marketing, 
and care of fruit. 

Class-room work will be supplemented by work among the fruits and 
vegetabies by the class during this term. 

The Juniors will have a course of lectures in market-gardening and 
vegetable culture for the first half of the spring term. These lectures 
consider the vegetables best adapted for such work in the South, 
growing, soil, etc. 

During the spring term of the Senior year those seniors electing 
horticulture will have forty hours which will consist of lectures, labo- 
ratory and field work. The lectures relate to disease and insect inju- 
rious to fruits and vegetables, their cause, prevention and treatment. 
The work in the laboratory will be with the compound microscope, 
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studying plant diseases, with chemicals and other apparatus compound- 
ing and applying insecticides and fungicides. 

A portion of this term will also be devoted to the study of green- 
houses, especially the commercial green-house, their construction and 
management. 


Landscape Gardening. 


During the spring term of the Junior year forty lectures or exercises 
in the study of landscape art, will be given. This will be presented 
with especial reference to the use of nature’s nearest, most economical 
materials. Among other topics will be the subjects of walks, drives, 
arrangement oftrees and shrubbery, flower beds and the use of aquatics. 
Summer houses, their place, the building of, etc., will all receive 
proper attention. 


Botany. 


The Freshman class will, in the spring term, beginning with the 
fourth week, study structural botany for five days in each week, one 
hour per day. 

The student begins with the simplest form of life, and step by step 
studies the source of life ; the end to be attained by the plant; through 
what means that end is reached. In the treatment of this subject the 
observing and reasoning faculties are brought into work through the 
study of plants, arrangements, modifications, plant kingdoms, etc. 

The student is taught the use of the simple microscope, and by use 


of it will observe the different parts of plants, become familiar with’ 


their names, relations and uses. He is taught to rely on his own 
thoughts and draw his own conclusions. 


Sophomore Year. 


For the first half of the fall term the sophomores will continue the 
study of elementary Botany, taking up some of the troublesome weeds 
of the farm, seeds, and reproduction. 

During the winter term, for three days each week and two hours per 
day the student will study with the compound microscope, the physi- 
ology of plants; including cell contents, color bodies, starch, crystals, 
etc. The student will be taught to prepare with his own hands, sec- 
tions for the work and then to place drawings on cards showing as 
accurately as possible what he has seen and then explain more fully 
by accompanying notes, being concise in his statements. 


: ee | FARM DRAINAGE. _ - HEDGE TRIMMING. ‘ a ee ae 
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Senior. 


Those who elect botany in this year will spend two hours a day for 
five days a week of fall term in studying lower plant life; their nature; 
methods of multiplication, their growth. Parasitic fungi will receive 
especial attention. Students will be required to make cultures, also 
collections of fungi before completing the study, thus educating both 
the hand, the eye and the mind. 


Chemistry. 


A. T. STEVENS, PROFESSOR. 


For the first three weeks of the spring term of the Freshman year 
there will be five lectures a week on elementary chemistry, using also 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry as a text book. 

In the winter term of the Sophomore year thirty more lectures in ele- 
mentary chemistry will be given, supplemented by the same text book 
as in the previous work. 

For two hours per day, two days per week, of the spring term the 
Sophomores will have Laboratory practice in elementary chemistry. 
This being the first Laboratory work, Williams’ Manual of Laboratory 
Chemistry, is used as a guide. 

The Juniors will have five days a week of two hours each in Qualita- 
tive Analysis in the fall term of that year. 

The Agricultural Juniors will have five lectures a week during the 
winter term of that year in Organic Chemistry. 

Five days a week for two hours each day in the spring term of the 
Junior year the Agricultural Juniors will continue Qualitative Analysis 
and also take up some work in analysis of soils. 

The Mechanical Junior will take up Blow Pipe Analysis in the winter 
term of the Junior year for one day each week two hours per day. 

Quantitative chemical analysis will be taken up by the Agricultural 
Seniors in the spring term of the senior year and pursued for two hours 
per day, five days per week for that term. 
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Department of Mechanics and Pbysies. 


PRoF. ORLO Epps, ASSISTANT PRor. J. H. BOURNE. 


§ C. H. Evans, 


Instructor: 
: LJ. E. KENNEDY, 


‘“‘There are two most valuable possessions which no search warrant 
can take away, nor reverse of fortuue destroy. They are what is put 
into the brain, knowledge, and into the hand, skill.” 

The work in this department is designed to give the student such a 
combination of knowledge and skill that he may be something more 
than an ordinary mechanic or an impracticable theorist. 

From the beginning of the Freshman year the time is divided be- 
tween the lecture room, drafting rooms, and shops. Students will be 
given an opportunity of visiting the various manufactories in and 
around Greensboro, and every lecture and exercise will be illustrated 
as far as possible, and the practical applications pointed out. 

The graduate of this department will be able to enter upon any 
special line of work, pertaining to mechanics that he may choose, and 
will have a good chance of excelling in his line. 

It is recognized at the outset that a kniowledgc of how to make and 
read drawings is necessary to success in mechanical work, and further 
that both practical knowledge and mathematical science are necessary 
in preparing any reliable drawing or interpreting the same. The course 
as laid down is designed to make the student familiar with either ma- 
chine shop practice, or building design and construction. 

An important feature of the department is the mechanical training 
arranged for the students in the course in agriculture. It is intended 
to make the farmer largely independent of the tradesman to whom 
much of his profits annually go, and to enable him to operate modern 
farm machinery successfully. 


Equipment. 


This department is well equipped for the work in hand and other 
machinery will be added from time to time as required. 

The department building is a substantial modern structure, two 
stories and basement. On the first floor are the joinery, wood turn- 
ing shop, machine shop, and model room; in the basement of the rear 
wing is the smith shop, paint shop, wood working machine shop with 
stock room, and adjoining this is the boiler and engine rooms. The 
office, lecture-room, apparatus-room,reading-room and drawing-rooms 
are on the second floor. The equipment in the physical department 


MECHANICAL BUILDING. 
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consists of an Atwood’s machine, air pump and accessories, port Lum- 
mere for projection, variety of batteries, and electrical instruments, 
compound microscope, balances, pulleys, pumps, sonometer, and a 
general assortment of apparatus for the lecture table. 

The lecture-room can be made dark at a moment’s notice and the 
sunlight used to illustrate on a permanent screen. Water and power 
are at hand for use, also gas. A dark room is fitted up for photo- 
graphic use and for experiments requiring it. 

In mechanics, a full collection of materials of construction will be 
provided so that students can study them from observation as well as 
from text. A museum of models in mechanism and construction has 
been begun and will be added to as required. A reading-room is pro- 
vided in the building, well supplied with books of reference and_ tech- 
nical journals. This is open at all times to the students. The equip- 
ment in drawing consists in tables, drawing-boards and T squares. 
Students will provide themselves with instruments, which will be ar- 
ranged for at lowest rates ; also paper, pencils, ink, etc. 

In freehand drawing a full set of models and a sufficient number of 
tables is provided. Alcoves are arranged for teaching shading, and 
the rooms are well lighted and heated. 

The wood-working shop is equipped with twelve double benches, 
provided with patent vises and stops, twenty-four complete sets of 
joiners and wood-turners’ tools. Each set is arranged in a neat wall 
case, having a glass door and combination lock. Each student in 
wood-working has a set of tools and is responsible for them. There 
is also a large case of tools for the instructor and forgeneraluse. The 
shop is also supplied with a 36-inch band saw, a surface planer, a 
universal wood-worker with attachments for sawing, ripping, dadoing, 
- jointing, tenoning and boring, a swing-saw, a pattern-maker’s lathe, 
twelve small turning lathes, an emery wheel and grind stone. 

The machine shop is equipped with six engine lathes, shaper, drill 
press, vises, test plates and a full assortment of hand tools. 

The forge shop is equipped with twelve patent downdraft, Buffalo 
forges, each having an anvil, sets of tongs, flatters, fullers, etc., also 
slack tub and coal box. The blast for the forges is supplied by a 40- 
inch fan, placed in the corner of the shop, and connected to the main 
shaft. The smoke is exhausted by the same fan, and forced out above 
the roof. There is also one portable hand forge for use when the 
machinery is not running. Two work-benches, supplied with vises 
stock and dies, taps, files, etc., also a mandrell, sledges and leathery 
aprons complete the equipment in this shop. 

The power plant consists of a 30 horse-power Root tubular boiler of 
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latest design, and a 35 horse-power Skinner automatic engine of the 
latest model, and with all modern improvements. These are installed 
in the very best manner, and are the best to be had of their kind. 

The boiler is fed by a steam pump, the water being heated by ex- 
haust steam before it reaches the boiler. The exhaust from the engine 
is purified and sent through the coils in the rooms for heating the 
building, and the condensation returned to the boiler. Arrangements 
are also made for using live steam when the engine is not running. An 
auxiliary engine and boiler have been purchased, and will be used for 
testing and experimental work. The advanced students will be re- 
quired to fire the boiler and care for the engine, also to attend to the 
machinery. The equipment and the arrangement of this department 
are entirely new, and are not surpassed by that of any similar institu- 
tion in this section. 

The work of this department is divided into three divisions: 

Ist. Physics and Theoretical Mechanics. 

2nd. Drawing and Designing. 

3rd. Practical Mechanics. 

Physics and Theoretical Mechanics begin with the Sophomore year. 
During this year a complete course of lectures on elementary physics 
will be given, fully illustrated, as far as possible, by actual experiments 
in the lecture room. 

The Sophomores also study the materials of construction during the 
fallterm. Instruction is given by lectures and reference books, and 
will include a critical study of minerals, metals, woods and various 
manufactured products which enter into buildings and machinery. 
During the winter and spring terms lectures will be given on building, 
construction and also on mechanism. ‘These lectures will be accom- 
panied by exercises in the drafting rooms, and illustrated by models. 


The Junior class study trigonometry and land surveying in the 
winter and spring terms. Practice will be given in farm surveying and 
leveling, also in plotting the maps of same. The application of trigo- 
nometry will be made in the measurement of lines, calculating areas, 
etc. The principles of drainage and also the law of boundaries will be 
explained. During the winter and spring terms graphical] statics will 
be studied, including strength of materials, trusses, arches, walls, etc. 
This work is accompanied by practical exercises and problems in the 
drafting room. A course in physical laboratory work is followed two 
terms of this year, and a general introduction to steam and electric 
machinery will be given by means of lectures and text during the other 
term. 


During the Senior year it is designed to study critically, the design 
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of steam and electric machinery, also water and gas motors. The 
transmission of power by various methods, together with testing of 
power plants of all kinds will receive proper attention. 

A course of lectures on the history of architecture, also on designing 
will be given, and the student practic d in planning and specifying 
work. 

At the close of the spring term a thesis will be required on some 
technical subject; occasional professional essays will be required dur- 
ing the year. 


Drawing. 


During the winter and spring terms of the Freshman year all students 
take free-hand drawing. The work consists in copying from flat plates, 
sketching from geometric models, and later sketching from nature and 
from mechanical models. The student will be drilled in making free- 
hand working sketches, sections and elevations. The object of the 
work is to teach the principles that underlie the art of drawing rather 
than the making of artists or mere copyists. 

In the Sophomore year the mechanical students have instrumental 
drawing and projection, and also daily practice during the winter and 
spring terms in detailing construction. This work is thoroughly prac- 
tical and is intended to give knowledge and skill in the preparation of 
working drawings. All working drawings are made accurately to 
scale and figure. The work is traced in ink and the application of 
color to working drawings taught. 

During the Junior year map making and lettering is taken in con- 
nection with surveying. Work in architectural and machine design is 
given, and problems solved are criticised in class. The work in graph- 
ical statics is largely done in the drafting-room, and the study of safe 
and econonomical construction will proceed together. 

The Seniors in this department will make a systematic study of orig- 
inal designing in architecture and machinery. They will be required 
to submit complete plans and specifications for work and prepare con- 
tracts for same, also make out bills of material. They will also be 
taught blue printing and photographic copying. 


Practical Mechanics. 


Work in this division consists of joinery work, wood-turning and 
pattern-making, forging, iron-working, and care of power plant. The 
Freshmen all take one term of joinery and one of forging. During the 
Spring term they apply their skill in the manufacture of useful articles, 
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farm tools, etc. The Sophomores in the Mechanical Department con- 
tinue forging in steel, tempering and welding, and the making of tools. 
They will also have practice in wood-turning. 

The use of hand-tools in the machine shop, also the planers, is 
taught. Juniors and Seniors will have regular machine-shop practice, 
including the use of all kinds of modern tools. They will also have 
charge of the power plant and care of shafting, and machines. 


Department of English. 


Pror. CHas. H. Moore. 
Pror. JNo. H. M. BUTLER. 


The ability to write a clear and elegant English sentence is an ac- 
complishment much to be desired; and it is a recognized fact that 
English forms an important branch in all well-rounded courses of study. 

Therefore the course in this department extends through the entire 
four years. It is designed to acquaint the students with the essentials 
of English grammar, the stucture of sentences, and so make them 
thorough English scholars. 

To excite and cultivate a taste for good literature, to acquaint the 
students with the thoughts and writings of the best authors and to 
form habits of correct expression, a diligent and critical study of stan- 
dard works containing master-pieces in prose and poetry, will be re- 
quired of all students. 

The College Library, containing some of the best works in English 
and American literature, affords splendid facilities for instruction in this 
department. 


Preparatory Department. 


Those who are unable to enter the Freshman class receive special 
preparation in this department. : 

The first year’s work comprises construction of sentences, letter- 
writing, exercises in reproduction, reading, geography and arithmetic, 
beginning with fractions. 

The second year class continuing the subject of practical grammar, 
have exercises in analysis and parsing. They also have much prac- 
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social letters. Compositions are required throughout the preparatory 
course. 

The other studies pursued during this year are descriptive and polit- 
ical geography, the history of North Carolina, elementary physiology 
and arithmetic. 


fresbman Class. 


Having completed the work of the Preparatory Department, students 
begin the study of the English language, Composition and Rhetoric 
with Lockwood’s Lessons in English as a text-book. The end to be 
accomplished is to f. miliarize the student with the structure and ar- 
rangement of sentences and the fundamental principles of style. It is 
designed to enable the student to acquire skill in the logical arrange- 
ment of his thoughts, and to express them in a clear and forceful man- 
ner. 

Selections from Irving, Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes are read 
as introductory exercises to the study of American literature. Weekly 
rhetorical exercises. 


Sophomore Class. 


In the fall term of this year the work is similar to that of the Fresh- 
man year. Beginning with the winter term the study of practical 
rhetoric is commenced. Among the subjects receiving attention are : 
_Diction, Narration, Exposition, Argumentation, Persuasion, and 
Figures of Speech. 

Written productions of the students are read and criticised in the 
presence of the class. During the year some of the master-pieces of 
American authors are studied critically. 

Weekly rhetorical exercises. 


Junior Class. 


The study of rhetoric will be continued and completed at the close 
of the fall term of this year. After which the class will begin a brief 
“survey of English and American literature; rhetoric as to invention; 
biographical studies of authors and of events connected with their lit- 
erary productions. 

As an intimate acquaintance with the Constitution of the United 
States and of one’s own state is recognized as an essential to good 
citizenship, for this reason, Civil Government is studied by the class 
in this year; also ethics, that the students may have some knowledge 
of the duties they owe their fellow-man. 

Weekly rhetorical exercises. 
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Senior Class. 


Select essays and orations of Webster, Calhoun, Bacon, Pitt, Fox, 
Macauley, Burke and Gladstone analyzed and discussed; class-room 
exercises and outside work on assigned topics. Critical thesis on 
Tennyson, Shakespeare and Milton; review. 

The study of logic, both inductive and deductive, will be pursued 
by the class as an aid to correct reasoning. Practical application of 
what the student learns in this study will be made in testing the valid- 
ity of arguments and detecting fallacious reasoning. 

The present industrial and financial embarassment shows the im- 
portance of a knowledge of economic principles. For this and many 
other important reasons, the students of this year will also study Polit- 
ical Economy. The relations of capital to labor, the tariff, bi-metal- 
lism, and other important questions relating to the welfare of our 
nation and country, will be carefully studied and discussed. 

The subject of Psychology will be studied in this year. 

Weekly rhetorical exercises. 


Department of Mathematics. 


PROF. ORLO EPpPs. 
ProF. J. H. BOURNE. 


The course in this department has been laid out with great care and 
will be strictly adhered to. The art of being rapid and accurate in 
computations, and also the analytical powers are developed at the same 
time. The Mechanical and Agricultural departments give the stu- 
dent a fine field for practical problems. 

As many students come so poorly prepared in arithmetic, a two- 
year preparatory course has been established. 

The first year preparatory students will begin arithmetic at the open- 
ing of the fall term with a review of fractions. 

'‘The second year preparatory students will begin with percentage at 
the opening of the fall term and will camplete arithmetic:at the end of 
the spring term. Text-book—Milne’s Standard Arithmetic. 


Freshman Class. 


Algebra is begun with the fall term and is completed with the spring 
term. Students are required to give the principles involved in the so- 
lution of the problems and perform the work with neatness and des- 
patch, Text-book—Well’s Academic Algebra, 
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Sophomore Class. 


This class begins geometry at the opening of the fall term. The 
course includes plane, and solid (with special) geometry. Special 
attention is given to lead the students to make original demonstrations; 
to this end the students find the Mechanical Department a very valu- 
able adjunct in which they can make their own models and develop 


the power of independent reasoning. 


Junior Class. 


Trigonometry and field surveying are begun with the winter term. 
The students are taught the use of the instrument and made familiar 
with its workings. The class in the Mechanical Department will take 
the subject of mechanics, including graphics, during two terms of this 
year. Attention will be given to the practical application of these 
subjects. 


Department of Distory. 


PRoF. JAS. B. DUDLEY. 


It will be the purpose of this department to treat briefly, but as 
comprehensively as possible, in ancient and modern history, of the 
great events which indicate the main highway of man’s progress and 
civilization; especial attention being given by lectures and otherwise 
to the subject of industrial evolution. By attentive study of those 
historical links—the causes and effects of leading events which mark 
great epochs, the chronological order of general history will be pre- 
sented with the purpose of making impressions upon the student’s 
mind that will excite interest and encourage independent reading and 
reflection. 

As this College was established and is sustained by both State and 
National Governments, it is under special obligations to train its stu- 
dents to become good and patriotic citizens, and since we must know 
that which we would love and to which we would be loyal, it will be 
deemed a special mission of the College to giye the history of North 
Carolina and of the United States as thorough study as possible. 

The course begins in the Preparatory Department with the history 
of North Carolina. After the student has acquired a knowledge of his 
own State he passes in the Freshman Class to the history of the United 
States. In the more advanced classes he takes up the study of 
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European and Oriental civilization, Ancient and Modern history. 
Throughout the entire course the choice selections of historical works 
contained in the College Library will prove a valuable auxiliary to the 
instructor in awakening interest and stimulating desire for historical 
knowledge; and students will be encouraged to avail themselves of the 
facilities at hand. rt 


Department of Domestic Science. 


The national life depends almost entirely upon the individual homes, 
the home demands the exercise of woman’s best powers broadly and 
carefully trained. This department was established in order to see 
that the girls are trained in the habits of neatness, thoroughness and 
gentleness, and to afford training and instructions in these special 
subjects which must be considered in the daily administration of every 
home. Special attention will be given to the study of food economy. 
There is a general demand for persons trained in the art of plain, 
wholesome cooking. The selection of food material with regards to 
quality and cost, and the method of preparing by appropriate appara- 
tus, will receive careful attention. In order to meet these demands 
the following is suggested as a course which will enable young women 
to meet more intelligently the demands of home and society: 


SEWING. 


Ist Year—The various stitches, overhanding, running, folding-hem, 
hemming, stitching, back-stitching, overcasting, patch-work, cutting 
and outlining. 

2nd Year—Flat fell, French fell, gussets, gathering and sewing on 


bands, sewing on tapes, cutting, basting and making aprons, use of 


machine and hemstitching. 
83rd Year—Patching, Darning, various fancy stitches, drawn work, 
cutting and making undergarments, childrens’ clothing, and button 
holes. : 

4th Year—Preparatory to dress-making—overhanded gathering, 
binding with braid, hocks and eyes, buttons, loops, bending seams, 
bone-casting, button holes on serge, drafting by chart. 

5th Year—Plain dress-making, cutting, fitting and matching colors. 

6th Year—Fancy dress-making. Fancy needlework. 


Students will furnish the cloth for dress-making. Cloth is furnished 
by the College for the Preparatory work. There will be provisions 
made for those who wish to take a special course in dress-making. 


SEWING CLASS. 
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COOKING AND FOOD ECONOMY. 


Ist Year—Brown gravy. brown beef stew, corn bread, baking 
powder biscuit, ginger cakes, hash, soup, white sauce, boiled pork and 
cabbage, vegetables; making and care of fire, and washing dishes. 


2nd Year—Light bread, frying in deep fat, fresh fish, tapioca pud- 
ding, corn muffins, sponge cake, beaten biscuits, smothered chicken, 
and pan broiling. 


3rd Year—Roasting, pastry, boiled beef with vegetables, boiled 
custard, meat pie, salt fish, fruit cake, plum pudding, and pound cake. 


4th Year—iotatoes cooked in various ways, fish chowder, potted 
meats, broiling over coals, layer cakes, wheat muffins, trying out 
lard, baked custard, pudding, making sausage. 


5th Year—Various kinds of jelly, icing for cakes, ice cream, candies, 
pudding, sauce, wafles, boiled puddings, Graham bread, French 
dressing. 

6th Year—Clarifying soup, candies, fancy ices, fish sauce, salads 
with mayonnais, invalid Cookery. (Preserving and pickling. ) 

The first and second years’ work as above laid out is intended to be 
done by the Preparatory classes. 


Hdmission of Students. 


The requirements for admission into the A. & M. College, which is 
the complement of the public schools of the State for the colored 
people, have been regulated by the average scholarship of the advanced 
students of these schools. 
~ Applicants must not be under 14 years of age and in good health, 
must understand fairly well the forms and rules of the English lan- 
guage, must be familiar with arithmetic, and have a knowledge of 
geography and history. 

An applicant who is unable to enter the Freshman class may be 
allowed to enter the Preparatory department which will prepare him 
to pass the required examination for admission to the higher class. 

Any student wishing to enter the Sophomore or any higher class, 
omitting the earlier classes, will be required to stand such examination 
as will show ample preparation for such class as he may wish to enter. 

A student otherwise qualified may be allowed to elect certain studies 
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from the regnlar courses already provided in the College if no incon- 
venience result to the regular classes. 

Students are classified as ‘‘free tuition’’ and ‘‘pay’’ students. The 
number of ‘‘free tuition students’’ for each county is fixed by the 
Board of Trustees. For further information on this subject address 
the President of the College. 3 


Free Tuition or County Students. 


A limited number of students from each county will be allowed free 
tuition. A student in this class must procus e from the Examiner of 
his county a certificate setting forth that the applicant has passed an 
examination equivalent to that required of a second-grade teacher. 
No special examination will be prepared by the College for such stu- 
dents; a person desiring admission as a county student should exhibit 
this statement to the Examiner for information and pay such fee as 
may be required for the examination. Each county will be allowed 
one county student and more according to its colored population. 
The number of free-tuition students accredited to a county if not ex- 
hausted by September Ist, will be transferred to counties where the 
applications are in excess of the accredited quota. For this reason 
persons who have passed the examination should at once forward their 
certificates to the President and signify their intention of attending at 
the beginning of the fall term. For further information on this subject, 
address the President. 


Supplies. 


Each student must bring a hair-brush anda comb, a change of sheets 
and pillow-cases, and two counterpanes, plainly marked. 

All students must furnish oil, lamp-chimneys, books, stationery, 
drawing-pencils, thumb-tacks, and medicines. Arrangements will be 
made for these at lowest cost. 

Each student must keep on deposit $1.00 to cover any charge which 
may be made against:him for damage done. 
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Cerms. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Paumory, service per month of four weeks’) 09°) 4°55.) ee 2 $50 
Instrumental music per month of fourweeks. ......... 1.00 
Tuition per month of four weeks... . . Pa O00 
Lodging, use of room, bedding, etc., per went of ae Weel rae) 
Pempeminotith ot tour weeks jp. ee ec eh 8.00 


SPECIAL PAYMENTS. 


Use of piano by students taking music, per session. . . . . . . $1.00 
EEE OGIL Se Me tA alt ge see faces ae aeons yee. OO 
RM OE rr hr het eta el Ve ak OS Ree TOO 


THESE CHARGES ARE PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
Students at the time of the advance payments will be given tickets 
which will admit them to class-rooms, work-shops and dining-hall. 


SCHOOL MONTH AND PAY DAYS. 


October 3rd, 1898, amount due, including Incidental deposit 


Ree ge tome Tt ee eee Pe eu BO OO 
October 31st, 1898; ne Petree cere ren) 8 Aen oe OO) 
Ne emibctecotn, 1898: amount due. . 2.2. 0ee. 2 ee 7.00 
Peeper aoos:; amount due $2 yk 2 oe ee te: 700 
Veta ee be S99, amount due. es eo ee 7.00 
Permigatm Giemloveenmount dues. 2.2. ee ey 2 00 
Nee ummou VainOunitdues). 2. eo ee eee, 2 1 7.00 
April tiyelo09; amountdue. >... be Bele Tae pee ies ee ge 8) 
May 15th, ending May 25, 1899; amount ae Meee oe 2.60 


Free tuition or County students will pay one es per ont less 
than the above. 

There will not be any reductions for less than two weeks. 

Board, lodging, tuition, medical and incidental fees must be paid to 
the Bursar before the rooms are assigned and tickets of admission to 
Class-Rooms, Work-Shops and Dining-Hall are issued. 


RULES GOVERNING CLASSIFICATION. 


I. No student shall be classed at the beginning of any year in any 
class unless he has passed in three-fourths of the subjects leading 
to that year. 

II. Students making seventy per centum and over shall be marked 
‘‘passed:’”’ eighty-five percentum and over, ‘‘honorable.’’ A student 
failing to make seventy percentum shall be conditioned. 
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III. Students will be examined during the first week of the term im- 
mediately following the term their failures occurred in order to remove 
conditions. Students failing at such examinations will take examina- 
tion with subsequent class or classes at the regular time for the same. 

IV. Any student who falls below fifty per centum in each subject of 
the term shall not be allowed to continue with the class. 

Students’ laundry will be done in the College for fifty cents each per 
month of four weeks. Girls will be allowed to do their own laundry 
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Prizes. 


PRESIDENT DUDLEY PRIzE—A prize of forty-eight dollars, payable 
in eight installments on board and _ lodging to that student who makes 
the highest general standing in his studies during the preceding session. 

Eppes Prize.—Prof. Orlo Epps offers a_ prize of fifteen dollars to 
be distributed as follows: ‘Three dollars to that member of the Junior 
class who does the best work in surveying; three dollars to the me- 
chanical Junior for best work in designing and mechanics; three dollars 
to the Sophomore for the best work in construction and drawing; three 
dollars to the Freshman for the most excellent freehand drawing; three 
dollars to the Preparatory student for the best work in joinery and 
in the smith shop for the year. All prize work to be the property of 
the Mechanical Department. 

STEVENS PrizeE.—Prof. A. T. Stevens offers a prize of fifteen dol- 
lars, which was paid in three equal installments in the following man- 
ner: five dollars each term to the student of the Agricultural course 
having the highest general class record. 

Moore Prize.—Prof. C. H. Moore offers a prize of twelve dollars 
to be paid in eight equal installments at the end of each month of the 
school year, to that student who makes the highest general mark in 
his or her entrance examination The following conditions govern the 
bestowal of this prize: first, the student wishing to enter the contest 
must be present in the preliminary examinations September 29-30, 1898, 
at the opening of the Fall term; secondly, the student, in order to be 
considered an eligible applicant for the prize, must make a general 
average of 75 per cent., at least, in the examination. 


The Correspondence Department. 


A Correspondence Department of study has been established to 
meet the conditions of persons unable to attend the regular sessions of 
the institution. Instruction will be given in all of the subjects ofa 
regular college course—including the classics and other branches of 
liberal culture. 

For further information address 


PRESIDENT DUDLEY, 


* 


~ 
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General Information. 


Students desiring assistance in defraying expenses, as far as possible 
will be allowed to work at the rate of 5 to 12% cents per hour, for 
which they can get credit each month at the time of their advance pay- 
ment. 

Students, upon their arrival in Greensboro, must report immediately 
to the President for a permit for examination and registration. 

Each student, upon applying for admission, will be required to sign 
a pledge, binding obedience to the rules of the College. Parents and 
guardians are particularly requested to examine our rules and regula- 
tions, to be found on another page of this catalogue. 

It will be the purpose of the College to maintain a high moral tone 
and to develop a broad, tolerant religious spirit among the students. 
In this connection there is a well organized Y. M. C. A. and Y. P.S.C. 
E., which meet twice a week for song and praise. A special service will 
be conducted in the chapel each Sunday by pastors representing the 
different denominations of the city. All religious services will be free 


from sectarianism. 


On the payment of the required one dollar annual fee, each student 
will receive the careful attention of the College physician. By this 
method the best medical advice is secured ata minimum cost. The 
physician will make visits daily or oftener to students confined to 
their rooms. 

There are two flourishing literary societies, which greatly stimulate 
the development of character and the training of the intellect. These 
offer facilities for practice in debate, oratory, declamation and essay 
writing; the members become practically familiar with parliamentary 
law and usage. While the Faculty, by presence and advice, will seek 
to encourage these societies, membership will be optional. The Fac- 
ulty will also encourage the organization of Technical societies, in 
which special subjects, in connection with agriculture, mechanics and 
chemistry, will be considered in a manner conducive to independent 
thought and research. 

Special attention will be given to vocal and instrumental music. 

Students whose parents or guardians do not live in Greensboro or 
its immediate vicinity, will be required to room and board in the 
College—except when the consent of the Faculty has been secured by 
written request of the parent or guardian. Consent will only be 
given, however, when the judgment of the Faculty directs that it can 
be done with safety, as the College cannot, nor does it desire, to 
wholly rid itself of the responsibility out of school hours of the conduct 
of students who do not room and board in the College. 
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The industrial part of each course of instruction applies to all stu- 
dents taking a general course, and none will be excused therefrom. 

All communications relating to the College, should be addressed to 
‘The President of the Agricultural and Mechanical College for the 
Colored Race, Greensboro, North Carolina.”’ 


Organizations. 


Military Department. 


The battalion is composed of two companies and are officered as 
follows: 


STAFF OFFICERS. 


PorilleViaste te = ape tins Men nee a Bs a Hef Chas. Ho Evans 
First-Lieutenant-and Adjutant, 7a o.0e 2 ee eee eee 
Séerveant = Madoie | pasn seca ene een te Cres hsb PSs he ey 
COLOE SCLOGAiinne) aad) eae Sieh eA ER: » 2 ae aa a A. Watson 
(COIOE ETO CAT Ute arma, ih giral eas cae SNe 5 SoS cme Se eis Be aly aan 
Color Corporal ony tem. see ee Reena RS Te Sh SA ge hed ILLS RO 
Color: Corpordlie Ss: " rane Fernie DN names AC gee TOKE me 
OFFICERS COMPANY A. 
First’ kientenantyan ‘Command, at. ee en eae Roscoe C. Simmons 
SSCONCILISMTET ANIL Ly. apines, ae, * lei ah tae ea te Se J. M. Joyner 
Pirsterseant iat ere AE SAT Bee hn SO en R. H. Brinkley 
Second ers can bese Meee ee: viii S ihe ee eee P. E. Robinsen 
Fhird Sergeants ate ilaee aewiaies pasar ery oe ae E. 1. Falkner 
Rourth®Sengeantpoy ve. ve Pa he oes eee corte Wc Cana 
Hifth Sergeant Wea eas os a eet nae cake eee C. D. Robinson 
Hirst: Corporal aise es ae ie SP aaa ares R. W. Richardson 
second.-Corporales tie arent atte ene ee R. D. Moore - 
Third-Corpofalyrniey ee ee ee ee 0 ES Ses lunemer 
FourthtGorporal;) saci avin eee tite tee eo ea W. Quirn 
Fifth G@orporal tan), Grete; un. eee ony Oraneer ee meg aig car vt) Haake nore 
COMPANY B. 
First Meutenant, in'comimand, sane. oe eee A. .W. Curtis 
Second Aneutenantiy sie ners nie ae) ae [Re Our 
Hirst’ Serveant oi ve he eae fa en J. T. Havens 


mecond’Sérreant, (iis cai kena ake aie ae eee eae Jno. H.-Green 


MIRO AN), 4) Mike dh ie ule jh Po Bee I. S. Cunningham 
POUremeroeant, cS SY: DAP En aan Str Pin G. N. Williams 
IR pe hi) a hae pee we ols ee hee ee DEV ANT 
Prereonporaee Pe UR Re 8 Otek air ok Reg Jao. O. Plummer 
Becone,corpotal,. ‘bk tee en en er ae Seer ORO THCK 
PEO DOTALS) ioe es PA a SR A a MAA J. Cuoton 
Bemrrmeorporal, 0.0... . BGR ME Ae NO arian Une 
0 el a a Yeo. Ne Pee HOleoniD 


Each male student will be required to possess the college uniform 
which will be composed of a blouse, trousers and cap. Parents send- 
ing their boys need not purchase suits for them, but instead send the 
amount of $9.75 to purchase the college uniform, which must be used 
on all school duties and on leaving the college campus. 

The growth of the institution made it necessary for two general liter- 
ary organizations. The Wise Literary Society was disbanded during 
the session and two societies, representing the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Departments, were organized. 

The Agricultural society is known as the ‘‘Eclectic Literary Society;”’ 
the Mechanical as the ‘‘Collegian.’’ Membership is optional. The 
meetings are held bi-weekly. 


Eclectic Literary Society. 


OFFICERS. 
Penis Oiy! . S Fcs eee elite, ST ae . President. 
PEPIN CGD. Ck. aly MrT Se oO. ees Vice President. 
Semmens. sp ter eer Sh Si Bie on we dlgeta.. _ eeecretary. 
RO MEentO rio) Co aie i. a dobsta cena: Treasurer. 
enermecLer elle Oe of Nt. AE, Leeda. Qliay lee Woe & Editor. 
Memiteearichi:......... WERE UMD tiny ene ue catiap ea te, BCAA Order Critic. 
Collegian Society. 
Meer yyiiiams 62. ae, Neth: che. Se MR ray President. 
Eugene S. Plummer.... ...... ph eae A Sa .... Wice President. 
iets tasper. I arte MRA Cie Sel SORA eee Secretary. 
MMM EU ISON cinco Me a, se aihen yy Oeste aes Mog ee es Treasurer. 
Meee tialley 0. LANAI nt SGt ce RN en gee Critic. 
Meee hiaVvens: ow. 4... fl. fe cha as AV cos ame tad rasa oor tes Editor. 


ee 


Vtp?S:-Goe, 
_ The Christian Endeavor Society owes its organization to conditions 
which the Y. M. C. A. cannot reach. Its work is effective and far- 
reaching. 
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OFFICERS. 
CPAP PDESE 5 ao eee Pete to ites avin Sa Re eRe rae ...... President. 
Ean: Carters: casmu a gras Binns, (i ica scab aia AS _Vice President. 
Biawbel: Gi: VatDOroughy suas fire ee nen an ee wee Recording Secretary. 
onesie PDasherssagecvene ts RY hat rea REE OD Corresponding Secretary. 
Edgar F. Colston ie eee ted aR ee ti aces eae R y Treasurer 

Y. M..C.. Ae 

OFFICERS, 
As Wis Curtisce Sitar Fuel ab aie male Apa ced Nn ee Cea aR President. 
POP Tea Havensh yea. ese cen eee ae Vice President. 
ucla meV aks Oni a eae c. ek Pole neo cammere a ate ae SEWER BUDS inane gs, Oe era 
Peter; EH ARobDInsOn mass, . niaeuiies meee Sona Corresponding Secretary. 
CraStGnin fC War spins ute nie ous RCRD ie) i Rm Sy es 

Athletic Association. 

OFFICERS. 
EERE i oad Oe OS cheted eee pomay a Nk i shai lakeaitee geo ae ences President. 
VOD ly Greenies ih 0. Demian aa Se fe UT a ARR ey Vice President. 
Roscoe. Simmons). yo aa ce ee oe eee Secretary. 
sNGoee Havens. = ‘rec. * i, epee as Sok p ack tae: Aiea Treasurer, 


Library and Reading-Room. 

A large and convenient room on the second floor in the main build- 
ing, has been arranged for a Library and Reading-room. The books 
have been purchased with great care, and new ones are being pur- 
chased from time to time. 

Col. T. B. Keogh, President of the Board of Trustees, made a val- 
uable donation of books to the Library this season. 

The Reading-room and Library tables are supplied with some of the 
best periodicals and the leading newspapers of the State. The students 
of the College are allowed to borrow books, periodicals and papers 
under necessary limitations. The Library and the Reading-room is 
open every week-day from 9a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 3 to 6 p. m. 


Location. 


It is most fortunate for the colored people that their A. & M. College 
was located in the prosperous and growing city of Greensboro. Its 
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unsurpassed railroad facilities place it in rapid and direct communica- 
tion with nearly all sections and make it the most accessible town in 
the State. With the North Carolina Railroad, the Northwestern North 
Carolina Railroad, the main line of the Southern Railway and the 
Cape Fear and Vadkin Valley Railway, Greensboro is a railroad centre 
with twenty-six daily train arrivals and departures which add greatly 
to the comfort and convenience of students and the travelling public 
generally. 

Possibly nowhere in the state do as kindly inter-racial feelings exist 
and as friendly an attitude on the part of the white citizens towards 
Negro education obtain as among the liberal-minded people of Greens- 
boro. On every hand local sentiment is found to be kind, encouraging 
and responsive. Parents; educators and public men generally can 
possibly more confidently appreciate the friendly and liberal feeling 
prevailing in Greensboro, by reverting to the significant fact that when 
the question of subscribing $8,000 for the locatién of this institution in 
Greensboro was submitted to its citizens but one man voted in oppo- 
sition thereto. 


a 


Religious Culture. 


While the college is not a denominational institution, proper atten- 
tion is given to the cultivation of a broad, liberal Christian spirit. 
Short devotional exercises are held morning and evening of each day, 
which are attended by the boarding students; at 7:45 each school 
morning, short devotional exercises are attended by all students. — In 
the direction of religious culture, in addition to these very brief meet- 
ings.and the fuller meetings of the Y. M. C. A., during the past session 
we have enjoyed a splendid series of instructive and spiritual sermons, 
for which we ‘are indebted to the following named reverend gentle- 
men: 

S. S.' Sevier, Congregational Church, Greensboro. 

Miers Weaver, M;E. Church, Greensboro. 

L: Johnson, Baptist (white) Church, Greensboro. 

S. S. Henderson, Baptist Church, Greensboro. 

S. H. Witherspoon, Baptist Church, Greensboro. 

J. F. Lee, A. M. E. Z. Church, Greensboro. 

Jno. Schmidt, Lutheran Church, Greensboro. 

P. J. Jordan, A. M. E. Church, Greensboro. 

M. M. Jordan, M. E Church, Greensboro. 

Prof. J. W. Wilson, Franklinton, N. C. 
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LECTURES: 


Mr. T. T. Fortune, editor of the ‘‘New York Age,” and Bishop J. P. 
Handy, of Baltimore, Md., also Mrs. Rorer, of the ‘‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal,”’ delivered lectures during the session. 


Summer School. 


The first session of the Summer School, held last year, was a decided 
success. 

An energetic body of teachers gathered from various parts of the 
State and spent a few days of earnest study under the enidance of 
faithful instructors. 

Representatives of,almost every grade of educational work were 
' present. They found the rest that comes from a change of surround- 
ings, received new inspiration, increased their fund of knowledge and 
went forth to work—some to new and better paying fields, some to 
larger salaries—all to discharge their duties with greater efficiency re- 
sulting from attendance ot the Summer School. 

It was the unanimous opinion of all who attended the Summer 
Normal and who are acquainted with the educational matters of the 
State that the A. & M. College presented greater opportunities for 
Colored teachers than they had ever before enjoyed in this State. 

The management of the institution, encouraged by such results, has 
decided to make this department more effective and beneficent. The 
courses of study have been arranged so as to lead to a college degree. 
This feature in connection with our Correspondence Department will 
enable persons who are prevented from attending College during the 
regular session to pursue a systematic course at home and to do some 
real college work in the summer, thereby enabling themselves to take 
and hold rank with progressive minds and to increase their usefulness 
in their chosen profession. 

In addition to the regular College Faculty a carefully selected num- 
ber of specialists has been secured to deliver a course of lectures in 
such branches as are of greatest value to teachers in either public or 
private schools. 

It is confidently believed that great enthusiasm and inspiration will 
be received by all who will avail themselves of this opportuntty to hear 
the instruction of those who are well known as successful teachers and 
educational leaders. 
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It will be noticed that the course of instruction covers more than the 
ordinary summer school course in that it contains such practical sub- 
jects as drawing, manual training and elementary science. It is be- 
lieved that such instruction will be given in these branches as will 
enable teachers to successfully introduce them in their classes and thus 
keep abreast of the most progressive schools. 


SPHiCiALsiNetRUCTORS : 


Dr. E. E. Smith, Principal State Normal School, Goldsboro. 

C. N. Hunter, Principal Graded School, Raleigh. 

W. G. Pearson, Principal Graded School, Durhnm, N. C. 
Alexander Graham, President of N. C. Teachers’ Assembly and 


Supt. City Schools, Charlotte, NC, 


M. C. S. Noble, member of State Board of Examiners and Supt. 
City Schools, Wilmington. 

Other instructors will be secured. 

Special lectures will be delivered by distinguished and prominent 
persons. 


COURSES) OF STUDY. 


The courses of study embrace instruction in Manual Training, Writ- 
ing, Spelling, Elementary Science, Drawing, Geography, History, 
English Language and Literature, Mathematics, Latin, Physiology, 
Psychology and Pedagogy. 

The teachers will not only give instruction in all of the branches 
named, but will also give frequent and practical illustrations of the best 
methods of teaching them. 

Special attention will be given to the branches taught in the Public 
and Graded Schools, also to the subjects included in the professional 
course for teachers as arranged by the State Board of Examiners. 


TEACHERS WHO ATTENDED LAST YEAR. 
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Miss Addie B. Whiteman. ....44.4.. 0.2, .. Wilmington 
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Rev. J: De Chaviss Denies 
Rev..o.. J, Walker, 

Prof. C. Suggs, 
Rev, Ji (At:Savatesbaias 


ProteS: 


VISITORS. 
Rev. S. H. Witherspoon, 
Rev. S. S. Sevier, 
Prof. Jno. R. Hawkins, 
Mrs. J. C. Jones, 
Prot: N.C. Bruce, 
LOCATION, 


Greensboro is a most excellent location for a summer school. 


G. Atkins. 


But 


little west of the geographical centre of the State, it is within easy 
reach of all sections by railroads which run in every direction—es- « 
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pecially favored by a great trunk line which necessitates neither change 
of cars nor delay. 


The A. & M. College occupies a high and beautiful site in the city. 


Its facilities are unsurpassed. 


Handsome buildings and excellent appointments added to the 
painstaking work of competent instructors, make the institution an 
ideal one for study and recreation. Teachers who attend cannot fail 
to be pleased with every feature of the school. 


TERMS: 
Mevidoneper session. ..<. ........ MMP a aici eh le etl ort paint, aerate OL 
Ee CASES GI DAES er ct get it ha a 2.00 
RE HOM A ey, 6.00 


Board and lodging can be fecured either at the College or in the city. 

Teachers upon payment of tuiuion fee may take as many courses as 
they desire. 

Arrangements will be made for reduced railroad rates. Persons 
expecting to attend or desiring further information are requested to 
address PRESIDENT DUDLEY 

A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


Rules and Regulations. 


1. The signal for rising will be given at 6:00 A. M. Dressing and 
arranging rooms 6.00 to 6.30. Morning prayers 6.30 to 6.45 A. M. 
Study 6.45 to 8.15. Breakfast 8.15 to 8.45 A. M. Class work 9.00. A. 
M. to 1.00 P. M. Dinner 1.00 to 2.00 P. M. Class Practice Work 
2.00 to 4.00 P. M. Recreation 4.00 to 6.00 P. M. Supper 6.00 to 6.30 
P.M. Study 6.30 to 9.00 P. M. Prayers 9.00 to 9.30 P. M. Retiring 
signal 9.45 P. M. Lights out 10.00 P. M. 

2. Strict attention must be given to cleanliness and deportment. 
Each student is required to keep his room in good order and subject 
to inspection at any time; and to conduct himself at all times in a gen- 
tlemanly manner. To attain and maintain a high moral standard is 
one of the prime objects of thi’ institution and any stuaent known to 
have vicious habits or to indulge in vulgar language will be deemed 
an unfit associate and expelled from the College. 

3. Students shall promptly attend prayers and chapel services, and 
all specific recitations, class and instruction work. ‘Tardiness, or ab- 
sence from these duties will, when not excused, subject a student to 
demerits. Loitering within the main building by the students is pro- 
hibited. 
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4. Students who interrupt the quiet and order of College life by 


noises in or near the buildings; or who commit intentional damage to — 


College property; or who make nuisance by throwing slops near the 
buildings or otherwise, will not be allowed to room on the grounds. 

5. Students who persistently absent themselves from chapel and 
class work, or who persistently neglect College duties, or who engage 
in drinking, card playing or other vices; or who absent themselves 
from College grounds contrary to the Rules and Regulations are not 
regarded as desirable companions for industrious and meritorious stu- 
dents, and will not be allowed to continue as students in the College. 

6. Students must attendsome Church on Sunday morning. Parents 
and guardians will designate to the President of the College what 
Churches they wish their children or wards to attend. 

7. No student will be allowed to have upon his person, in his room, 
or in the College buildings, or upon or in the neighborhood of the 
College grounds, any deadly weapon. 

8. The use of tobacco, spirituous, malt or vinous liquors in any 
form by the students is prohibited on, or in the neighborhood of the 
College grounds, or in the buildings. Students are forbidden to enter 
any disreputable house, including places where intoxicants are sold, 
while absent from the College grounds. 

9. Students are forbidden to go upon the roots of buildings, or to 
enter or depart from buildings through windows, and they are also 
forbidden to enter the kitchen, store-rooms or pantry. Students are 
prohibited from entering the dining-room except at meal time. 

10. Strict discipline will be enforced in the dining-room during 


meals, Students guilty of ill-mannered conduct in act or speech will 


be removed from the dining-room and punished for insubordination. 
It is made the duty of the Matron to observe students during meals; 


Instruct them in table manners, and report to the President of the — 


Board of Trustees and also to the President of the College, bad con- 
duct of any kind or nature in the dining-room, with the name or names 
of the student or students. f 

11. It is forbidden students to receive wisitors in the dormitory 
building, At all times the students shall deport and express them- 
selves respectfully towards the Faculty and every member of it. and 
aiso towards their fellow-students. Any deficiency in this particular 
will be punished. A student failing to respond to reasonable demands 
made by any member of the Faculty shall be held guilty of contempt 
of authority and punished accordingly. No student will be retained 
after he has received one hundred demerits in one year. 

By order of THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
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SEPTEMBER 27-28—Examinations. 
SEPTEMBER 29—Registration. 
OcToBER 1—Fall Term begins. 
DECEMBER 21—Fall Term ends. ) 
JANUARY 2—Winter Term begins. if 
Marcu 22—Winter Term ends. 
Marcu 27—Spring Term begins. 


y: Holidays. \ a 


\ 


THANKSGIVING Day. 
ARBOR Day. ae 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY.  ~ 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 
MorRILL’S BIRTHDAY. | 


Board of Trustees, | 


First Congressional District, W. R. WILLIAMS. 
Second Congressional District, 
Third Congressional District, H. C. TYSON. 
Fourth Congressional District, W. F. DEBNAM. 
Fifth Congressional District, T. B. KEOGH. 
ie Sixth Congressional District, 
i: ae - Seventh Congressional District, L. C. CALDWELL. 
. Eighth Congressional District, J.T. BENBOW. 
Ninth Congressional District, CHAS. E. LANE. 


Members at Large. 


W. L. KLUTZ, 

J. Y. JOYNER, 

M. C. S. NOBLE, 
GEORGE T. DUNLAP, 
A.-M. SCALES, 

Te LP GURRIE. 


) 4 Officers of Trustee Board. 


>CALES, PreEsIDENT, Greensboro, N. C. 
EBNAM, SecrETARY, Raleigh, N. C. 
MI RRAY, TREAsuRER, Greensboro, N. C. 


Faculty and Officers. 


JAMES B. DUDLEY, A.'M., PRESIDENT, 
Shaw University; A. M. Livingstone Celeee.: 


HISTORY AND Civics. 


Teacher in Public Schools 1876-1880. Principal Peabody Graded School 1880-1896. 
Present position since 1896, % 


ee 


JOHN: THOMPSON, B. Acr., 
. Uniyersity of Minnesota, 
AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY. * 


Instructor in Butter and Cheese Making, School of Agriculture, Uhiversie of Min- 
nesota, 1890-1891. Assistant in Agricultural Chemistry Minnesota Experiment d 
Station 1891-1895, Assistant in Agricultural Chemistry and State Analytical 
Work in the Clemson Agricultural Coliege and Experiment Station 1895-1898. 
Present position since 1898. 


af 


HUGO DIEMER, M. E., 
Ohio State University, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE, 


Engaged in Shops, Purchasing and Sales Departments of Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company 1896-1898. Manager of Cost Department Bullock 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 1898-1899. Instructor in E ‘jg bata 
trical Engineering Cincinnati Y. M.C. A. rulleee 1897. Instructor in Elects 
and Mechanical Drawing Atlanta (Ga.) Y. M. C. A. 1898-1899. Present 


since 1899. 


CHARLES H. MOORE, A. M., Bursar, 
Amherst College, Massachusetts. 
ENGLISH. 


Principal Graded School, Greensboro, N. C., 1878-1880 A. M. 
1885. Chair of Ancient Languages Bennett. College 1885-1891 
since 1897. Principal Preparatory Department. 


SOPHIA M. PARKER, 
St. Augustice School, Raleigh, N. C., 
PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC Si 
Present position since 1897, 


GEORGE C. SNOW; 


Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
ASSISTANT IN MATHEMATICS AND ARCHIT! 
Present position since 1898. 


DD. AvWILLIS TON SBeSeAe 
Cornell University, 
ASSISTANT IN AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY. 
Present position since 1897, 


I. S. CUNNINGHAM, B. S., 
A. and M. College, Greensboro, N. C., 1899. 
JOINERY AND WoopD-TURNING. 
Present position since 1899. 


BURK HAYWOOD, 
BLACKSMITHING. 


MARY HARRIS PERRY, 
Washington (D. Ci) High School, 
ri _ ASSISTANT IN PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Present position since 1898. 


feo bePL LAS MAY<GARTER; 
New Bedford High School, Massachusetts, 
LIBRARIAN OF COLLEGE. 


Typewriter State House, Boston, Mass,, 1896-1897. 
Present position since 1898. 


Ps 


ALICE V. WILLIAMS, 
Bennett Seminary,: 
Matron. 
-»Matron Bennett Seminary 1897-1898. 


_ Present position since 1898. 
‘a ae JUNIUS.ROOKS, * 
C STEWARD AND FOREMAN OF Farm. 
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_ JwELMER DELLINGER, M..D., » 
3 on «) «Shaw University. ; 


Formerly Professor Psysiology and Chemistry in Shaw University.. Resident — 
Physician and Surgeon in Charge Leonard Medical Hospital. “Professor of 
Chemistry and College Physician to the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race, and late Major and Surgeon of Third North Carolina 
Volunteer Infantry, U.S. A.: 
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AGRICULTURAL ano MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


FOR THE 


COLORED RACE. 


This College was established by an Act of the General Assembly 
of North Carolina, ratified March 9, 1891. The leading object of the 
institution is declared by the Act to be instruction in practical agricul- 
ture, the mechanic arts and such branches of learning as relate thereto. 

The management and control of the College and the care and pres- 
ervation of all its property is vested in a Board of Trustees, consisting 
of fifteen members, one from each Congressional District and six at 
large, who are elected by the General Assembly for a term of six years. 

The Trustees, by the Act of the Legislature, have power to pre- 
scribe rules for the management and preservation of good order and. 
morals at the College; to elect the President, Instructors and as many 
other officers and servants as they shall deem necessary; have charge : 
of the disbursement of the funds, and have general and entire super- 
vision of the establishment and maintenance of the College. a 

The Board is empowered to receive any donation of property, real 
or personal, which may be made to the College, and have power to 
receive from the United States the proportion of funds given to the 
institutions for agricultural and mechanical training. 4 

The financial support of the College for the payment of salaries 
and purchase of apparatus and equipment is derived, for the most 
from the United States, under an Act of Congress, known as the “ 
rill Act,”? passed August 20, 1890. This Act makes an annual appro 
priation for each State and Territory for the endowment and supp ort 
of Colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, to be 
applied ‘‘ only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the Eng- 
lish language and the various branches of mathematical, physical, nat- 
ural and economic science, with special reference to their application 
in the industries of life and to the facilities of such instruction.” 


~ 


The citizens of Greensboro donated twenty-five acres of Jand and 
$8,000, to be used in construction of buildings. In 1893 this was sup- 
plemented by an appropriation of $10,000 by the General Assembly. 
The main building, one of the finest school edifices in North Carolina, 
was completed in 1893, and the School opened in the fall of that year. 
A large dormitory, which cost $6,000, a complete laundry and a green- 
house have been added. | 

In the summer of 1895 the Mechanical Building, a large two-story 
brick structure, 88x119 feet, was erected at a cost of about $9,000. 
This building, by the expenditure of about $7,000, has been supplied 
with probably the finest and most modern equipments of any school 
in the State. 

Girls are admitted to the College on the same terms as ‘‘ pay stu- 
dents’’. In addition to the excellent facilities offered for acquiring a 
good English education, the young women, under competent instruc- 
tors, are taught sewing, cooking and laundry and dairy work. The 
well-arranged laundry, spacious sewing-rooms, model kitchen and din- 
ing-room are some of the facilities afforded for practical instruction in 
those branches of domestic science. 

The Trustees invite the careful consideration of the colored people 
of North Carolina, particularly the educators among them and leaders 
of thought, to the grand opportunities offered by the State and aided 
by the United States to the colored youth to thoroughly equip them- 
selves for the battle of life and prepare to successfully work their way 
as ‘* breadwinners’”’ and secure honorable independence, carrying with 
_ it the highest type of American citizenship. Brain and hands are here 
" _ educated together. | 7 
Fully 80 per cent. of the colored people in this State live in the 
country and subsist on agriculture. The future of the colored race in 
the South depends upon the ownership of farm lands and their intelli- 
ent and skillful treatment by colored farmers. This field will be free 
n competition and race feeling. Owners of large tracts of land now 
ielding nothing will be only too glad to rent them to the skilled farmer 
who graduates from an agricultural college, and also provide him with 
‘stock and implements of husbandry. 

_ The young man who leaves this College, with honor, a good char- 
acter and a well-trained mind; who is familiar with science and art 
relating to his calling in agriculture, mechanics or any of the trades, 
will not be compelled to canvass the country seeking employment. 
Capital will be looking for him to place him in in charge of Jands and 
stock, to handle machinery and direct unskilled labor. Wherever 


ay 
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skilled labor is found among producers, turning the wheels af industry 
that increase the wealth of the world, there will be found graduates of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College. . 

North Carolina is an agricultural State. Her manufacturing inter- 
ests are increasing in a wonderful manner; her mineral resources are 
great, and the future of wealth lies in the hands of the men who will 
guide her plow, care for her live stock, economically use her forests, 
drive her machinery, harness up her water powers and manufacture 
her iron and other products. The men who can do this desZ will be 
those who will qualify themselves for the work by a course in the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 

There can be no rivalry between this College and other institutions 
of learning for the colored race in North Carolina. The patlts to be 
pursued lead in different directions. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored Race is 


,unsectarian, and is under the control of no particular denomination. 


Religious and moral training will receive the closest attention, and stu- 
dents will be required to attend churches of which they are members. 
Ministers of all denominations are invited to interest themselves in the 
religious welfare of the College. | 

The College, broad in its purpose, practical in its work, elevating 
in its influences, is intended to assist and strengthen the colored peo- 
ple in a// their efforts for industrial and intellectual advancement. As 
such its peculiar mission must commend it to the intelligent colored 
men and women of the State, from whom the Trustees and Faculty 
confidently expect such sympathy and support as will enable them to F 
make the College of inestimable value to the people for whom it was 
instituted, as well as to the government by which it is fostered. s 


- Location. 

It is most fortunate for the colored people that their Agricultura 
and Mechanical College was located in the prosperous and growing 
city of Greensboro.’ Its unsurpassed railroad facilities place it in rapid 
and direct communication with nearly all sections and make it the most 
accessible town in the State. From almost every section of the State _ 
Greensboro can be reached without change of ‘cars. With the North 
Carolina Railroad, the Northwestern North Carolina Railroad, the 
main line of the Southern Railway and the Atlantic and Yadkin Rail- 


~ 


SEPARATING MILK. 


DAIRY WORK, 


WATER ANALYSIS. 


SOIL AND FODDER ANALYSIS. 
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way, Greensboro isa railroad centre, with forty daily train arrivals and 
departures, which add greatly to the comfort and convenience of stu- 
dents and the traveling public generally. 

Possibly nowhere in the State do as kindly inter-racial feelings exist 
and: as friendly an attitude on the part of the white citizens toward 
Negro education obtain as among the liberal-minded people of Greens- 
boro, On every hand local sentiment is found to be kind, encouraging 
and responsive. Parents, educators and public men generally can pos” 
sibly more confidently appreciate the friendly and literal feeling pre- 
vailing in Greensboro by reverting to the significant fact that when the 
question of subscribing $8,000 for the location ef this institution in 
Greensboro was submitted to its citizens but one man voted in oppo- 
sition thereto. 


Admission. 

The requirements for admission into the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, which is the complement of the public schools of tie State 
for the colored people, have been regulated by the average scholarship 
of the advanced students of these schools. 

Applicants must be in good health and not under 14 years. of age; 
must understand fairly well the forms and rules of the English language; 
must be familiar with arithmetic, and have a knowledge of geography 
and history. 

An applicant who is unable to enter the Freshman Class may be 
allowed to enter the Preparatory Dcpartment, which will prepare him 
_to pass the required examination for admission to the regular College 


_ Any student wishing to enter the Sophomore or any higher class) 
mitting the earlier classes, will be required to stand such examination 
is will show ample preparation for such class as he may wish to enter. 
_A student otherwise qualified may be allowed to elect certain studies 
from the regular courses already provided in the College if no.incon- 
venience result to the regular classes. 


‘Tuition. 


~ Tuition is one dollar per month of four weeks, payable in advance. 
A limited number of students from each county will be allowed free © 


«- 
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tuition. A student in this class must procure from his county repre- 
sentative in the Legislature a recommendation or endorsement and also 
from the Examiner of his county a certificate setting forth that the appli- 
cant has passed an examination equivalent to that required of a second- 
grade teacher. No special examination will be prepared by the Col- 
lege for such students; a person desiring admission as a county student 
shall exhibit this statement to the Examiner for information and pay 
such fee as may be required for the examination. Each county will 
be allowed one county student and more according to its colored pop- 
ulation. The number of free-tuition students accredited to a county, 
if not exhausted by-Sepcember 1, will be transferred to counties where 
the applications are in excess of the accredited quota. For this rea- 
son persons who have passed the examination should at once forward 
their certificates to the President and signify their intention of attend- 
ing at the beginning of the Fall Term. For further information on this 
subject address the President. 


Expenses. 

Although it is the aim of the College to furnish as much employ- 
ment as possible to assist students in defraying expenses, no promise 
or guarantee can be made in advance to furnish such work. 

Positively no student will be allowed to enter any department of 
the College without paying in CASH the first month’s expenses, as stated 
below. 


No student should expect to enter any department of the College il 


unless he has at least one-half the total amount necessary to defray his” 
expenses during the time of his attendance. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Laundry service, per month of fourweeks. ......... § 
Instrumental Music, per month of four weeks . 1 
Tuition, per: month of four weeks . 1 00 
Lodging—use of room, bedding, etc. | per month of four weeks. 1 00 
Board, per month of four weeks . Piven: 5 


SPECIAL PAYMENTS. 


Use of Piatto by students taking Music, per session. . . . . . $1 00 


Incidental Deposit? Wea) WF qabdis Voie geet a eee 
Medical Fee... . sid saci ob ue hh ga) Rok oe gies oe ine es 
Laboratory Fee, per term . Renan Se ak eet AM a te eg ath PLY 25 


Worskhop, Fees. per:termnig) i Go) acer tee ace oe 25 
THESE CHARGES ARE PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
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Students at the time of the advance payments will be given tickets, 
which will admit them to class-rooms, workshops and dining-hall. 


SCHOOL MONTH AND PAY DAYS. 


October 1, 1900, amount due, including Incidental Deposit and 


Medical Be ee es $9 00 
October 29, 1900, amount due og bes eosin) EAS otal eRe RR AOR Dori 7 00 
November 26, 1900, BINOUME CUE Corsetti ee oo ea meat 7 00 
ecemurr 221000, amount due... . i>... ..c4005...- « « eos 2 00 
Jauuary 2, 1901, prone dhe a ee 7.00 
January 30, 1901, MEPOUOCE IC sam creme ee Sh. eS 7:00 
February 27, 1901, TUG Cliche inimnernee se st), 5 as: ae, 7 00 
March 27, 1901, amount due Ry me a, ee ck 7.00 
April 24, 1901, atic. ee er RS 7 00 
May 22, ‘ending May 30, 190leamount: due). 22 ole ion 2. 2°26: 


In addition to the above expenses the cost of text-books must be 
considered. ‘This will amount to about $10 per year. The Sophomores 
in the Agricultural and Mechanical Course require a set of drawing 
instruments, costing from’$5 to $10. 

Free tuition, or county; students will pay $1 per month less than the 
above. 

There will not be any reductions for less than two weeks. 

Board, lodging, tuition, medical and incidental fees must be paid to 
the Bursar before the rooms are assigned and tickets of admission to 
class-rooms, workshops and dining-hall are issued. 


Supplies. 
__ Each student must bring a hairbrush and comb, a change of sheets 
and pillowcases and two counterpanes, plainly marked. | 
i All students must furnish oil, lamp-chimneys, books, stationery, 
drawing pencils, thumb tacks and medicines. Arrangements will be 
made for these at lowest cost. 
i Each student must keep on deposit $1 to cover any danige which 
may be made against him for damage done. 


Rules Governing Classification. 
I. No student shall be classed at the beginning of any year in any 
class unless he has passed in three-fourths of the subjects leading to 
that year and has not failed in any subject. 
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II. Students making 70 per cent. and over shall be marked ‘‘passed”’ ; 
85 per cent. and over ‘‘honorable’’. A student failing to make 70 
per cent. but not less than 50 per cent. shall constitute a ‘‘failure’’. 

III. Conditions must be made up within two terms, otherwise such 
conditions shall be considered as failures. 

IV. Failures must be taken over in class. 

V. Students will be examined Cane the first and last weeks of any 
term to remove conditions... er 


Special Students. 

Persons desiring to take a special course along industrial lines may. 
do so, provided it does not interfere with the regular work of the Col- os 
lege, and provided, in the judgment of the faculty, such porsche are pre- 

pared to take the desired course. he 

Special students boarding at the College must take at least 25 ote 
per week, 10 hours’ of which must be industrial work, for which they 
will be allowed no pay. 

Students taking any regular gourse and who have failed in any. ae 
ject shall be considered special students until. stich failures shall have — 
been made up. Such students shall nut be permitted to to take any 
subject depending upon the subject i in which sy have failed. 


Gradeatar 


Students graduating from the Preparatory Course are entitled to 
Certificates which permit them to enter in the pieouman Class without | : 
an examination. a 

Students are entitled to a Diploma of the College upon the comple- 
tion of one of the prescribed courses. 4 

Candidates for graduation in the Agricultural Course, in additior 
to the work outlined in the Catalogue, must have practical experiene 
in field work, either at the College or elsewhere, as shall appear ii 
reports from responsible parties. te 


_ Degrees. 


oe dee 


Students eraaiatns from the Agricuitural Course shall be entitled | 
to the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture. “eae 

Students graduating from the Architectural, Mechanical or Woman’s 
Course shall be entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


~ 


sete 


General Information. | 


Students desiring assistance in .defraying expenses, as far as pos- 
sible, will be allowed to work at the rate ‘of ‘5 cents per hour, for 
which they can get a each month at the time of their advance pay- 
ment. me 
hidehis who have shown hanclies exceptionally affeiane wills 

ing and: trustworthy workers” may, at the: discretion of the faculty, 

receive a maximum rate of 7 cents per hour. 

Students receiving aid by labor which they may secure at the Col- 

lege are particularly requested to observe: (a) That credit on school 

* expenses only and not money will be allowed for student labor; (b) 

that credit for student labor will be allowed only on account of board, 

lodging and tuition, arid (c) that credit cannot be transferred from one 

student to another. ee: | 

Students, upon their arrival in Greensboro, must report immedi- 
ately to the President for a permit for examination and registration. 

Each student, upon applying for admission, will be required to sign 

a pledge, binding obedience to the rules ‘of the College. Parents and 

guardians are particularly requested to examine our Rules and Regula- 
_tions to be found on another page of this Catalogue. 

It will be the purpose of the College to maintain a high moral tone 
and to develop a broad, tolerant religious spirit among: the students, 
_ In this connection there is a well-organized Y. M. C. A. and Y. P.S: 
-C. E., which meet twice a week for song and praise. A special service 


will be conducted in the chapel each Sunday by pastors representing 
different denominations of the city. All religious services will be 
e from sectarianism. 

On the payment of the required $1 annual fee, each student will 
éceive the careful attention of the College physician. By this method 
> best medical advice is secured at a minimum cost. The physician 
ill make visits daily, or oftener, to students confined to their rooms. 
‘There are two flourishing literary societies, which greatly stimulate 
the development of character and the training of the intellect. These 
offer facilities for practice in debate, oratory, declamation and essay 
writing, the members become practically famiiiar with parliamentary 
law and usage. While the Faculty, by presence and advice, will seek 
_ to encourage these societies, membership will be optional. The Faculty 
will also encourage the organization of technical societies, in which 
special subjects, in connection with agriculeure, mechanics and chem- 
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istry, will be considered in a manner conducive to independent thought 
and research. 

Special attention will be given to Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

Students whose parents or guardians do not live in Greensboro or its 
immediate vicinity will be required to room and board in the College— 
except when the consent of the Faculty has been secured by the writ- 
ten request of the parent or guardian. Consent will only be given, 
however, when the judgment of the Faculty directs that it can be done 
with safety, as the College cannot, nor does it desire to, wholly rid itself 
of the responsibility out of school hours of the conduct of students 
who do not room and board in the College. 

The industrial part of each course of instruction applies to all stu- 
dents, and none will be excused therefrom. | 

All communications relating to the College should be addressed to 
‘“The President of the Agricultural and Mechanical College for the 
Colored Race, Greensboro, North Carolina.’’ . 


Library and Reading Room. 

A large and convenient room on the second floor in the main build- 
ing has been arranged for a Library and Reading Room. The books 
have been purchased with great care and new ones are being added 
from time to time. 

Col. T. B. Keogh, a member of the Board of Trustees, made a val- — 
uable donation of books to the Library. Z 

Reading rooms are also provided in the Agricultural and Mecha 1 | 
ical buildings, where technical journals and books are kept for the con- 
venience of students in these departments. : 

The Reading Room and Library tables are supplied with som 
the best periodicals and the leading newspapers of the State. The 
dents of the College are allowed to borrow books, periodicals — 
papers under necessary limitations. The Library and Reading Ro 
is open every week-day from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 8 to 6 p. 1 


Industrial Museum. 


An Industrial Museum has been started and already valuable mate- 
rial has been colleeted. A number of donations have been made by 
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several firms. We are especially indebted to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, of Chicago, IJl., and to the German Kali Works for important 
series of samples illustrating the manufacture of gasoline, petroleum 
and lubricating oils of all grades; also for typical potash salts from the 
famous Stassfurt mines in Germany. The American Enamelled Brick 
and Tile Company have also sent us a number of fine specimens of 
tile, brick and terra cotta goods. 


Rules and Regulations. 

1. The signal for rising will be given at 6 a.m. Dressing and 
arranging rooms, 6 to 6:50 a.m. Morning prayers, 6:30 to 6:45 a. m. 
Study, 6:45 to 8:15 a. m. - Breakfast, 8:15 to 8:45 a. m. Class work, 9 
a.m. tolp.m. Dinner, 1 to 2 p.m. Class practice work, 2 to 4 p.m. 
Recreation, 4 to 6p. m. Supper, 6 to 6:30 p.m. Study, 6:30 to 9 p. 
m. Prayers, 9 to 9:30 p.m. Retiring signal, 9:45 p.m. Lights out, 
10 p. m. 

2. Strict attention must be given to cleanliness and deportment. 
Each student is required. to keep his room in good order and subject 
to inspection at any time, and to conduct himself at all times in a gen- 
tlemanly manner. To attain and maintain a high moral standard is one 
_ of the prime objects of this institution, and any student known to have 
vicious habits or to indulge in vulgar language will be deemed an unfit 
associate and will be expelled from the College. Mendacity or dis- 
honesty in any form will not be tolerated. Students guilty of such 
offences will be promptly dismissed. 

8. Students shall promptly attend prayers and chapel services and 
all specific recitations, class and instruction work. Tardiness, or absence 
from these duties, will, when not excused, subject a student to demerits. 
Loitering within the main building by the students is prohibited. 

4. Students who interrupt the quiet and order of College !ife by 
noises in or near the buildings, or who commit intentional damage to | 
ilege property, or who make nuisance by throwing slops near the 
buildings or otherwise, will not be allowed to room on the grounds. 

5. Students who persistently absent themselves from chapel and 
class work, or who persistently neglect College duties, or who engage 
in drinking, card playing or other vices, or who absent themselves from 
- College grounds contrary to the Rules and Regulations, are not re- 
garded as desirable companions for industrious and meritorious stu- 
dents, and will not be allowed to continue as students in the College. 


respectfully toward the Faculty and every member of it, and.also toward 
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6. Students must attend some church on Sunday morning. Parents 
or guardians should designate to the President of the College what 
church: they wish their children or wards to attend. : 

7. No student will be allowed to have upon his person, in his room 
or in the College buildings, or upon or in the neighborhood of the Col- 
lege grounds, any deadly weapon. A student in whose possession such 
a weapon is found will be expelled from the College. 

8. The use of tobacco, spirituous, malt or vinous liquors in any 
form by the students is prohibited on, or in the neighborhood of, the 
College grounds, or in the buildings. Students are forbidden to enter 
any disreputable house, including places where intoxicants are sold, 
while absent from the College grounds. 

9. Students are forbidden to go upon the roofs of buildings, or to 
enter or depart from buildings through windows, and they are also for- 
bidden to enter the kitchen, store-rooms or pantry. Students are pro- 
hibited from entering the dining-room, except at meal time. 

10. Strict discipline will be enforced in the dining-room during 
meals. Students guilty of ill-mannered conduct in act or speech will 
be removed from the dining-room and punished, for insubordination. 
It is made the duty of the Matron to observe students during meals; 
instruct them in table manners, and report to the President of the Board 
of Trustees, and also to the President of the College, bad conduct of 
any kind or nature in the dining-room, with the name or names of the — 
student or students. 


5 Ss Balti (ata forbideen students to receive visitors in the dormitor 
building. At all times the students shall deport and express themselves 


their fellow-students. Any deficiency in this particular will be pun- ee 
ished. A student failing to respond to reasonable demands made by 
any member of the Faculty shall be held guilty of contempt of auth 
ity and punished accordingly. No student will be retained after h 
has received one hundred demerits in one year. ; 
12. A student cannot remain in good standing in any depart 
when dismissed from another. 
13. No diploma shall be given to any student who is in debt 
the College. Each graduate must pay for his diploma. y 
14. Any student found guilty of any species of dishonesty shall be- 
dismissed or expelled at the discretion of the Faculty. q 


By order of THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


GRCENHOUSE WORK. MAKING CUTTINGS, 


CLASS IN BOTANY, 


| ENHOUSE. 
GRAFTING AND POTTING ROOM. GRE 


MILK TESTING. 


i Pa 


OMNES EEE LOE OED 


CLASS IN CHEMISTRY OF COOKING. 
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Prizes. 

THE DuDLEY PR1IzE.—A prize of sixteen dollars, payable in eight 
installments on board and lodging, to the student who makes the high- 
est general standing in his studies during the preceding session. 

Tue Moore Prize.—A prize of twelve dollars, to be paid in eight 
equal installments, at the end of each month of the school year, to that 
student who makes the highest general mark in his or her entrance 
examination. The following conditions govern the bestowal of this 
prize: First, the student wishing to enter the contest must be present at 
the preliminary examinations September 28, 29, 1900, at the opening: 
of the Fall term; secondly, the student, in order to be considered an 
eligible applicant for the prize, must make a general average oF 75 
per cent., at least, in the examination. 

THE HAGANS Prize.—Prof. H. E. Hagans, Principal of State Nor- 
mal School at Goldsboro, offers a gold medal to the member of the 
Senior Class who writes the best essay on ‘‘The Literary Career of 
Byron.” 


Religious Culture. 

While the College is not a denominational institution, proper atten- 
tion is given to the cultivation of a broad, liberal Christian spirit. Short 
devotional exercises are held morning and evening of each day, which 
-are attended by the boarding students. At 8:45 each school morning 
short devotional exercises are attended by all students. . In the direc- 
tion of religious culture, in addition to these very brief meetings and 
the fuller meetingSof the Y. M. C. A., during the past session we have 
enjoyed a splendid series of instructive and spiritual sermons, for which 
we are indebted to the following-named reverend Pan 

Rev. L, Johnston, Baptist Church (white), Greensboro.’ 

Rev. S. A. Peeler, Methodist Episcopal Church, Greensboro. 

Rey. W. J. Jordan, A. M. E. Church, Asheville. 

Rey. C. E. Hodgin, Presbyterian Church (white), Greensboro. 

Rev. B. B, Hill, Baptist Church, Reidsville. 

Rey. J. P. Morris, Bennett College. 

Rev. L. A. Wood, Bennett College. ; 

Rev. W. H. Goler, D.D., President Livingstone College, Salisbury, 


ae 
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Agricultural Course. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


FALL TERM, 


Hours 
per week, 
Algebra’: "Sie: cacy sas ak - pes Raise 5 
English .....000..0 sence eee eee 5 
HIStory. Sees some aa ee erenere 3 
Shop Worked s.4: ghee sitet ob Cec 6 
Physiology..........++++ Esta celage Ni ete 8 5) 
Agriculture... .... 4. seche nih 4 
Industrial DrawinGeaseenessecee ee 4 
WINTER TERM. 
Algebra ire cs jie hentee hace tranae sites 5 
Finglishy yo. 005 oss) dilee cs «piel ees os 3) 
FIstOLy ss she 1-2 Ree sas 3 
Industiial Drawing........ ; OAREAS 4 
Shopework see. cee semen oct 6 
General Chemistry... 05.5. 2, 32.4.6 6 
SPRING TERM. 
AIMED rare. eset e-- Meee 5 
NG lishi aes iehivane at doves eee 5 
HIStO ty eeeere ce cre sate ptt eee ere ee. 3 
Industrial Dra wine.) see eae 4 
Shop WOLki ey eeen oe nee nes 6 
Physical Geography...........:... 8 
General pneMstLy ca ieRtbices, oem 6 
JUNIOR YEAR. 
FALL TERM. 
Hours 
per week. 
SolidcGeomet ivi 22 en eee 5 
US Lish si. jee es ce ete Sete eee 5 
Poin logy}. sanpesck cuore ae 3 
BYreeqiny ts 5 cerita ts. se ates ne 3 
Qualitative Analysis............... 4 
arn A CCOUNntSH nee eae seen 4 
Physics 7s wigeseeongin | iti gees 2 
WINTER TERM, 
SIS ONOMEL IY sealer os sey oe pee 5 
English ... on WDNR AAD OL EEN ag Rat 5 
Landscape Gardening............. 3 
Soil Physies moths. else enen meas 4 
Agricultural Chemistrys..3-.72-f<. ¢ 5 
PALIN VA CCGUNS arse cae PEE, 4 
PILYSiCs eA Lhe ke ae eg 2 
Farm Engineering oireteik el he eas enone 5) | 
SPRING TERM. 
SUEVEVIN GE Ua event cn sath nee 6 Le 
CUVACS Nae cca tern ee eer re 3 
Putomolo gy. Aso c5 aie Ue eas 3 
MI CECOROLORY (fobeo Nea amie piu gh aoe 2 
Lok== 50) gE A SPOR tS evan ae ait bes Be 5 
PHysical Laboratory. . 2.0... 0-00.63 4 
VB TICUICUTE Hitt y stats at a tcp 30 3 


SOPHOMORE YEAR. 
FALL TERM. 


Hours 
per week 
Geometry. 2... 05.0.0 ec ne amie > 5 
English’ sii20i: plsy ose hed peepee 5) 
PHYSICS 3 Sraeic ace ut eee 3 
HiStorys. RU 2 ae ee 2 
Botany ose vey see ee ees nee Lae 5 
Géneral Chemistry £775. ae 6 
WINTER TERM 
Geometry i abaek sine cae ose 5 
Beno lish ze cfisuccd 352.5 eee 5 
PRysics: 52.) oi. Avge ot: Ne Veen ate 3 
FLO rticwlture o4¢ a: cicstene <>: See 2 
Daarying ys sh tere doe ke panama oes 5) 
HRIStOLy. .'5 dee 90 eaot - 2 
Handicraity oh. ee. ote 6 
Qualitative Analysis............... 4 
SPRING TERM 
English:.¢ ccs: se eee 5 
Geometry... eek nue. ive eine 5 
PHYSICS «1. 9038s, Sos Wie oc ee ere 3 
History. 62.6 (Peewee: ee 2 
Botany siege shee ie nee ie ee 5 
Dhiryy Practice: 203 ir. sateen 7 
Field Cropsic.. eerie. Scie 4 
Road Constriiction.. . =... ss2eccear 2 
SENIOR YEAR. 
FALL TERM. 
Hours 
per week. 
i Kolin (aint er, RMT arene ins Seen adeas  : 3 
Plant’ Diseases... aR aca soe 6 
ZOOlOL YE howe. toes oracle. scatetekets 3 
Soils and Fertilizers: 150.0 .2..5 5 
Quantitative Analysis............- 10 
WINTER TERM. 
Political Econonty.;24.cses) s-eenee 3 
Plant, Diseases...) 520 (emake ene 6 
Veterinary, Science. 3 inane tk me 5 
Geqlogy sts. aaet!s sam vasa we alee ae 5 
Quantitative Analysis nas. ys See 10 
SPRING TERM 
Bt Hicsixairete ces ni hierar eae 3 
POWTER YA tl iewidicte wtoyece oe lepsters ek area 5 
Agricultural Economics............ 3 
"PHESIS S355). .52- Gaines eaeiae ne ene 20 
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Mechanical Engineering Course. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. SOPHOMORE YEAR. 
FALL TERM. FALL TERM. 
Hours Hours 
per week. per week. 
PUIG U.nardniit cis faced tad. OP oN 5 rCOMELD KE rr did sbveoncncen SleetS 
6 OES Pe a Se 9) PASH STS uisig heed ss sede dses + sR 5) 
Bre Wien x fnt emt NINN OSCE ESIC 3 BV SICSA ty cic nwa hea se oa oma 6 <2 3 
PUY SIOIOLY 20s, ere ew nee de'ed Meds 2 Mechanical Drawing... 0:5... 54d: 8 
Pe PCIE OSC iada-y ce wie aii wavs. Pahoa 4 BHO) WOLK) ois cee ees ous spook 32 pare 6 
OTS soi ails cas oss es 6 PLIStOLy...). kL. aL | obs ys 2 
Tadusttial Drawing. .-......6.....- 4 
WINTER TERM 
EN eM, ROTM EUG Hs Seiyic suis, osteathee « Gus oft phe 5 
OPM ME Rtar Ae ser UGH sess a 4's ofa a's d 5 Beas lee timers gkko acne a oi Blog 5 
teeter! meer Pal pL 5 LVSICSS deviay sce nee aeee ss oytteeNy 3 
(U0 SRS oe ee a Se Ae 3 Mechanical Dr’w’g and Projection 8 
PAMCUISt Al -Drawan o.oo... eee): q SHOMAWMORK, Sy hee eat} 4 eer, 6 
Rremerett CHEMISTY So ieee eli. tes 6 BELSCOL Vow atts coos paw OAS of 6 2 
SUC ay MMOD Gace. «ii ele a Raia ee ee 6 
SPRING TERM 
Pee ee OOMIPL TY... oi. vetoes oataae 5 
GAGNON Sais vier u nasi saint vd 5) Peng lisla wa. + - denen oe seme are. et sawety Oo 
ops US SE 5 Sse Oe oe ce 5 PANY SACS ats tae PAG ee da as cia Waieiobe 3 
PSR C Eye Roe ROT We ice clea gle tise! C4 3 Machine Drawing,........... payer 
Pndtustiial Drawing... 02.6.8 tb 4 SHOP WW OLK. 2). eer eae} hare ses 6 
Pelyeteat Geoptapny: iow li... ce 3 PIICEOU YER SSL, Mo are CME Nae 2s 2 
SSEMON 9 NAO ESS cre a ae ee aa 6 
Srenetal Chemistry. 22. ....5.5..... 6 
JUNIOR YEAR. SENIOR YEAR. 
FALL TERM. FALL TERM, 
Hours Hours 
per week. ; per week. 
Solid Gatnitery stuclbicidiss 36 Sg aera 3) IMe@ChatnliSi tee ss nein st. der eer 
meter See Ae bo 5207 Uiieg aes oo ae 5 Stéam Bn rineemngie irs ey arses 2 
Machine Drawing JS c3 bc ORE 8 Machine Drawing....... SE ape 8 
ECS ne ee... s - 2 SHOPSWOLK sien netics oo eee clad 6 
BEI NORK ts eit e. ce lees Voss: 6 ROSIOM Ia ees sees aii » Pe Uae 3 
PO ICCE TIM Ore ives ees! ss 3's 6 StrenstimoreMaterialsce. . .eemaat = 1 
Meta liureywOl AYOtckrs cern as entire 2 
- WINTER TERM. 
POHOUNCELY 5. ee is vies oe 5 pie pe See 
RTEEELIGLTY hehe seme CNN ae LU ew 6 MeChaisisni ieee ss eee rs D 
Machine Drawing. eae LESS LE. 8 Steams Wirgineeritie sce nes ees 5 
OC ol Rie Gina a 2 Machine Ora wall ore eat-eertare 8 
MPG Pa, yet 's sce teva an wees oi. 5 SHOPEWOLCRre eine keys SS ay 6 
OE 0S RE es 6 Political Mcononiy ns). 4entea 3 
eee Ping Cbipeins oto 65 Gane ae eae 4 Ly En eat 
‘ SPRING TERM. Gearing and Machine Tools....... 5 
BeUVE VIN 22. 0 is Lainie sae 6 FE TICS Hy ce ao iets lant Aerciare os oferta december 3 
Physical Banc ratsiys. Re tte re-take oa 4 Shop Work .-. &. sreun rhraehas. 1 Teeeetes ; 6 
_ Machine pees a eine ot eas cee 4 ADESIS. cic nase eeetomnmae es 4s aetaa thos opty 20 
es Gia Bakes 2 cess vinsey DO 
NE OLN oo. sic a p4) loo me modeiarye 6 
MRP HAMICS 6 ee eee een Sota 2 » 


| 
I 
| 
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Architectural Course. 


‘FRESHMAN YEAR. SOPHOMORE YEAR. 
FALL TERM. FALL TERM. 
Hours Hours 
per week. per week. 
ALZODTA Dl eee care gens ee als eme eye 3) Geometry fic3 a: .oinees Naseem oor 5 
Bin glishesiesiies o ahett sais os ie ion ae 5 Buglish 3... ..- ds) 408ss eee ee 5 
FIStOTY Oe hick os se oie, ee ee 3 BIySies. 2 nae at Rees eure 3 
Physiology....:....5-.+.eseeeeeeeee 5 Mechanical Drawing .............. 8 
Agriculture) ©. .s2Nl6 ies eee cole 4 Shop Work .2..0.0/7) aaaseme ya ESO 
Show Work..... bese eeeeweetee cere. ' HUIS OLY on oni s7,0 setae Mistery Poca 2 
Industrial Drawine 5-5. eee WINTER eRe 
WINTER TERM. Geometry 3: 5% egies eee 5 
BIGODIA Ns os oa es eeieli gre anitieisrane es ceans 9) English 200205 i. 45 escne anes oo eee ‘Stee 
English y.6.cc.. «levees tote ee 9) PHYSICS. ie oerea <a ee eet 3 
History: -3. 5+. .-aeeerese a tenenee 3 Mechanical Drawing & Projection 8 
Industrial Drawing... 6s -wserssice 4 Shop: WOLk o cintics.« eon 6 
General Chemistry ......-.. .-+--: “ HIStOTry-s s se. Aiteteie si he 3's) ee 2 
Shop. Work. ii... 2h os ois sieraiers cates SPRING. TERM. 
SPRING TERM. Geometry -. “S).Vie on. + eens 5 
BISEDTA Uy ote. dens cian canes 5) Hi glish 2. sitc, dress. seen aM 5) 
Png light. bee ys <ctee aos soln a ci ents 5 Physics........ picts 352 steneane ieee 3 
HIstOny i 42s 6 ees ois a ns Wo oie orien 3 Building Materialand Construction 8 
Industrial Drawing .............-. 4 Shop, Work 1°53. Siameee swan abate a Cae 6 
Physical Geography..............+ 3 HUStOry 0) 0 sails SMe 5. ee 2 
ShopewWork; «sc... Roeenes cesar 6 
General Chemistry ............+56- 6 
JUNIOR YEAR. SENIOR YEAR. 
AT ra ant FALL TERM. 
Hours Heo 
per week. ; per week. 
Rolid "Geometry Warn Lowa 5 ilOS1Caeeee eae ged aaah 3 
Hnglish. ges eye, rete S| Birengti OF Meters tio: ae + 
Building Construction............. 8 PRI DIE ene 5 sagas 2) ih ord 4 
Physics.4) aeons adoe ies eb ree 2 Architectural Desigming..1s.y:hias 14 
Popkke- pines tii ee =e History of Architecture........... Be 
Shop Worker sist cts ones 6 Shop Work: 02.5 5.8 sues > 60 eee 6 
WINTER TERM. 
Drigononetnyay, iO. cei ian an sed 5 WINTER TERM. 
paens Construction..........+.. : Political Kconomy 2 -3<. anaes 3 
Ene lish ole 610) S78) Suelo Ke (sie te fel lelie fe evena le iele: shiciiecd 5 Steam and Hot Water Heating. ae. 5 5 
Sh as Tee age ene 6 Architectural Designing........... 14. 
Mechanics: :.5.:..., if. eegkowcmeeee Ss hess SO Se ee 4 
Bookkeeping Ptikecinn. onset sees 4 BY aos Se Se ee ee 
SPRING TERM. 
Surveyiuge. Mneae esas tsar ee eee 6 SPRING TERM. 
Physical Laboratory............... 4 FCRICS bis iss beet eee eee 3 
Architectural Designing .......... 6 Shop Worky:......cdbe eee 6 
English >peieaae canons en aie once eect oy 5 Architectural Designing........... 6 
aaa os Sip ORC c ieee Ui Eee ate Reeds Wentilatingy).< 5... cues eee eee 
Fog Hen Aces S MRPR eRea ate E 2 THESIS see 6.650 4 aa Oe 
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Women’s Coutse. 


FRESHMAN YEAR. SOPHOMORE YEAR. 
FALL TERM. FALL TERM. 
Hours Hours 
per week. per week. 
Epa SEL aa Ne a 5 A aR verse eet tees nsec eens : 
RUMI teabiner id: 3), 01 {hilase's wad obo ree-Hand Drawing...... 9? Forge 
History ee MGrais Penes a cocoon ys Ae < 3 English............. eyes gaia 3:7 aaa 5 
ame @atic Sciences... 00,6806.) e 6 eI vanes rapa Srarae Saad tn eis see : 
Ph siolo anno tae Sete Wa 5 ayy cleyearas’ epcashs) aeretce tayo ysiw.e” © e)|® «191 -ngiol 
Maciel. “t oc SNES SA eae An aaee 2 Plain Sewing .............-...0.24) 3 
Indus 1 ‘eter, Supa eal aaa Botany... 11... . cess cece eee eee ees 
fe) Drawing t INETIBI GAS sak hatte te TaN doe ih aes ond Mee Z 
. General Chemistry..........-..... 
WINTER TERM. WINTER TERM 
Algebra 20s se esses erent pering c,h 
Hi le ES 2 OT Pal a a ale aa 8 Lopeled Pde Uninoy alata ire Snir ck se aeaen 5) 
Mea irate 4 BUY SIC oie sic vis Jn cence mess oniee's eee 3 
i Tawing....... .-..... ; PIG RUICHILNTE 2.46 sane aee eas « 2 
TEOMBE TNC SCICN CET ieee cts ce wees 6 Daley tek isk poses carci rag 
aaa Chemistry ................ ; @utting and Fitting, °ct5..0...-.-- ; 
am em ee ts MINIS CPi srerecile co 3, se ¢ Cee am aaiot. cate; 
Qualitative Amalysis.............., 4 
SPRING TERM. SPRING TERM. 
Migeee P Geometry ............2-2 sss eeee.es. 3 
BEM ert reiema aie > «2s cists ene a sss English CRs Gs! Mase shaistat dees e's eso © 
eRe ERD to So a.acc, value « vais « 5 a Se ee EERE 00 CE ne a Se 3 
PU eset Cut <5 toi te Cos bees 3 HISCONY eet testes ke arce scales 2 
Pree-Hand:Drawing.:............. 4 Botany (Geographical)............ 3 
Generar Chemistry ....0050........ 6 DR t Ewer eA etICe|..¢ amie oyna e sace. 5 3 6 
pnyaical eeperapny dciaht 5 BAP Fea eee Free-Hand Drawing..............; : 
WShts. Gulio ua Bb eRe arse IVETSTCisecaie cess iomaitereve: semen suede ia stiles: 42855. 
DOMES C SCIENCE)... eds... ss 6 Qualitative Analysis... ..0.)..... 4 
JUNIOR YEAR. SENIOR YEAR. 
FALL TERM. FALL TERM. 
Hours Hours 
per week. per week, 
Solid ures SOetd 0) ve bene 5 TOS reat Re ac thurs oicee. pik Slave eee estas Os 3 
107) op DAL Uae ae Rn er af er 5° Plant DISCASESHE Gia: Mees 6 
CNS 9 2 ol ee 3 ZOGIOZY Vash win teteeigind on: aeiates 3 
Bookkeeping Ed set SY Se 6 CGORM Din Ths te rte slats. Aen sles 4 
TE ee ae 2 Sewill Ota adscebncctiahs- sas getes ee 
Household Economy .............. 4 UBL tegaht Von Nee aae te eee ck een 6 
eM VOCE ois Sitiaciascn np sn ese s- 2 WLUSIC Relea eeea tia theress oy oleicrce Pee 2 
WINTER TERM. 
Pere ecty. BAUME rs fala ce cles 5) WINTER TERM. 
eum Cine hs DG wes ee ei aahde «ss 5 Me ; 8 
_ Landscape Gardening............. BY Political’/Economy.....-........++, : 
Chemistry of Cooking (Lectures).. 5 Plant Diseases..--...---+- eae ke Pe 5 
Beer ping ERE ae 4 GOO wnt weitee a saa dpe weve sen 
Gd Se ae ee 9 Designing... 22... teehee cess eeanee 4 
a eet a ee 5 DOWV ITS tie gate 5 ci ean 3 aig 2 f 
os ae et integer » IWEUISI Coton is siete ote cee cere Geta es73 eats 
wT RS cen! SPRING TERM 
NIM Seip eee waka aie av oles a's 5 . 
IMO oro hs Ss ehiads Fes sees bo 3 FOLHIGRS Me. Shinde cee Hate Sato t ete ew sl pee 3 
BeEUeOrONOgy. ere. ee POUMTY i cee es een ete ene Reelin 5 
@iyeical Laboratory..............- 4 Designing. ..........++eeeeeeeeeeees 4 
Chemistry of Cooking (Laborat’y) 4 SEWING. Siecle eect eee eeeeveeees 4 
MDE MUAIN I oy 0.65) 6 apes vine ween ee eevee 6 MUSIC) sich ysianice ckete oe aati cic ants 2 
EE eras cdencer bedeecerces 2 ENESIS) oe ins ee ata ade tains. eas 10 
; 
a 
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Department of Agriculture and Chemistry. 
JoHN THompson, Head of Department. 
D. A. WILLISTON, Assistant. 

In this department thoroughly practical instruction is given in the 
various arts and sciences pertaining to agriculture, so as to enable the 
student to intelligently understand the nature of soils, fertilizers, plant 
growth, feeding, breeding, farm drainage, irrigation methods of culti- 
vation, plant and animal diseases, etc. We aim to train not only the 
hand and the eye, but we endeavor also to train the mind; in other 
words, we train the youths to become rational farmers. | 

All our class-room work finds its complement either in this field, 
the garden, the greenhouse, the orchard, the barn, the dairy or the 
chemical laboratory. war 


Equipment. 


Recognizing the importance of good farm machinery and labor- 
saving devices, the College has purchased and received as donations 
from a number of firms a considerable amount of farm machinery, such 
as several different kinds of plows, harrows, cultivators, an Empire 
seed drill, with fertilizer and grass seed attachments; an Empire corn 
drill, with fertilizer attachment; machinery for market gardening and 
various other implements. 

We are especially indebted to the Chattanooga Plow Works, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; The Empire Drill Company, Chesterville, N. Y.; M. 
G. Newell & ee Greensboro, N. C., and others for their liberate 
toward us and the keen interest which they have shown in our indus- 
trial work. 

The dairy is well equipped with modern apparatus for butter mak- 
ing—such as a United States Cream Separator, six Acme Bail Churns, 
one Davis Swing Churn, six Lever Butter Workers, one Eclipse Refrig- 
' erator, a Boyd Cream Ripening Vat, a Babcock Milk:Test Machine, 
etc., thus enabling us to offer the very best course in butter making. 
Presumably, apparatus and utensils for cheese making will be added 
the next session. 

The farm, consisting of 125 acres, is also equipped with a splendid 
herd of pure!bred and grade Jersey cows, which will be increased just 
so soon as circumstances will allow. 

Different crops—such as wheat, oats, cow peas, sugar beets, sor- 
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_ghum, millet, mangel wurzel, potatoes, tobacco, beans, alfalfa and 
various other forage crops, etc., are grown on the farm and the student 
obtains practical experience in the cultivation of such crops with the 
latest and best farm machinery. 

Experiments are also being carried on on the farm, illustrating the 
effect of different methods of cultivation and fertilization on different 
crops. Variety tests are also made. This experiment work is carried 
on by the students in the advanced classes. 

The greenhouse is maintained to aid the student in the study of 
botany and care of flowers. Instruction is also given in the manage- 
ment of a greenhouse on a commercial scale. 

Market gardening is practiced on a small scale for the purpose of 
giving the student practice in the management of early truck lands. 

The chemical !aboratory is well equipped with suitable apparatus 
and necessary chemicals for the study of general as well as agricultural 
chemistry. 

| Among the most expensive apparatus may be mentioned Hoffman’s 
apparatus for decomposition and recomposition of water, fat extraction 
apparatus, chemical balances, soil analysis apparatus, hot plates, cop- 
per, air and water baths, apparatus for analysis of baking powders, 
water analysis, etc. : 

In short the equipment of the department is first-class in every 
respect, and in some lines it is perhaps second to that of no institution 
in the State. 


Character of Instruction. 

The study of elementary principles of agriculture is begun in the 
fall term of the Freshman year. ; 

Class-room work is illustrated by means of experiments illustrating 
osmosis, capillary attraction, composition of plants, how the plant 
obtains its food from the air and the soil, the effect of sunlight, heat 
and moisture on germinating seeds, etc. 

The object of this term’s work is to give the student a sort of a 
bird’seye view of agriculture in general. Text book, “ First Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture,’’ by Voorhees. 

Breeding and Breeds of Live Stock.—This subject is taught prin- 
cipally by means of lectures. The College herd serves to illustrate 
typical milk cows. Other herds are visited during the term’s work so 
as to acquaint the student with as many breeds of live stock as possible. 
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Feeding.—This is taught by text book and lectures and is supple- 
mented by practical experiments in feeding dairy cows, poultry and 
swine. Drill is given in making out rations for different animals. 


Farm Engineering.—Subjects like farm drainage and irrigation, 
the instruction and maintenance of roads and the construction of farm 
buildings are considered. | 

Sols and Fertilizers.—\n this work special attention is given to a 
study of different types of soils, the manufacture of commercial fertil- 
izers and their relation to agriculture, care of barnyard manure, etc. 
A great deal of attention is also given to a study of the relation of 
humus to soil fertility. 

Farm Accounts,—Realizing the great importance to the farmer of 
keeping some system of accounts on the farm, a thorough course is 
given in bookkeeping, especially designed to meet the wants of the 
practical agriculturist. . 

Dairying.—The work in dairying is begun with lectures on element- 
ary dairy bacteriology and chemistry and completed in the dairy with 
practical work in butter and cheese making, milk testing, detection of 
adulterants in milk, butter and cheese. 3 


Poultry Ratsing.—So far this is taught wholly by means of lectures. 
It is hoped that a poultry house may soon be built where everything 
given in the lectures may be illustrated and put into practice. In that 
event practice in the management of incubators will be given to each 
student pursuing this course. 


Veterinary Science.—Lectures are given on the diseases of farm 
animals and remedies are discussed. Some practical work is afforded 
the student in testing cattle for tuberculosis. 


Entomology, Anatomy and classification of insects are discussed. 
Special attention is given to the more important insect pests, with 
methods for combating them. Text book. 


Physical Geography.—Lecture and recitations. The lectures are 
illustrated by lantern slides. : 

Geology.—Laboratory work and recitations. The different groups 
of rocks of the earth’s crust are discussed. Text book. 

Meteorology.—Text book, Waldo’s Elementary Meteorology. 

_ Propagation of Plants.—The instruction in this work deals with 
the pallenation and breeding of plants, grafting, budding, making cut- 
lings, etc. . Text book, supplemented by lectures. 

_ Lomology.—The work in pomology deals with principles of fruit- 


growing, cultivation and fertilization for market gardening purposes. 


MECHANICAL BUILDING, 


CARPENTRY. 


SEWING. 


CUTTING AND FITTING. 


sete 
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Landscape Gardening.—The lectures on this subject are illustrated 
by means of a large number of lantern slides. 

Agricultural Economics.—Lectures are given on agricultural pro- 
duction; imports and exports; the relation of agriculture to other in- 
dustries, value of land and prices of products. 

Chemistry,—Vhis study is begun with Elementary Inorganic Chem- 
istry. Text book, Remsen’s Briefer Course, supplemented by lectures 
and Jaboratory work. 

Qualitative Analysis is begun after the student has completed the 
course in General Chemistry. Text book, Appleton’s Qualitative 
Analysis. . | 

Quantitative Analysis is begun after the work in Qualitative Analy- 
sis has been completed. It consists in the analysis of fertilizers, soils, 
feeding stuffs, butter, etc. 

Agricultural Chemistry.—Under this head are taught the chemical 
changes tnat occur in plants from the time the seed is put in the ground 
until the crop is harvested, the changes that occur in the process of 
digestion and finally the changes that take place in the manure, pre- 
paring it again to nourish another crop. 

The function of the different elements that enter into the composi- 
tion of plants is discussed. _ 

Chemistry of Cooking.—This course is open to those who have 
completed the course in General Chemistry. 

The chemical composition of the various materials used for human 
food, the changes that occur in meats during frying, roasting and boil- 
ing is studied, A great deal of attention is given to the chemistry of 

bread baking, testing of baking powders, etc. 
3 Handicraft.—This is a course open to all students at any time. It 
consists of practical work in the greenhouse; barn or dairy, for which 
no pay will be allowed until the student has served a sufficient length 
of time, after which he will be allowed compensation, provided he can 
perform such work to the satisfaction of the professor in charge. 
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Department of Mechanical Engineering and Architecture. 


Huco Diemer, Head of Department. 


GEo. C. SNow, ) . 
I. S. CUNNINGHAM, ; Assistants. 
Burk HaAywoop, j 


‘There are two most valuable possessions which no search warrant 
cai take away, nor reverse of fortune destroy. They are what is put 
into the brain, knowledge, and into the hand, skill.’’ 

The work in this department is designed to give the student such a 
combination of knowledge and skill that he may be something more 
than an ordinary mechanic or.an impracticable theorist. 

From the beginning of the Freshman year the time is divided be- 
tween the lecture room, draughting rooms and shops. Students will 
be given an opportunity of visiting the various manufactories in and 
around Greensboro, and every lecture and exercise will be illustrated 
so far as possible, and the practical application pointed out. 

It is recognized at the outset that a knowledge of how to make and 
read drawings is necessary to success in mechanical work, and further 
that both practical knowledge and mathematical science are necessary 
in preparing any reliable drawing or interpreting the same. The courses 
as laid down are designed to make the student familiar with either 
machine shop practice, or building design and construction. 


Equipment. 

This department is well equipped for the work in hand and other 
machinery will be added from time to time as required. 

The department building is a substantial modern structure, two 
stories and basement. On the first floor are the joinery, wood-turning 
shop, machine shop and model room; in the basement of the rear 
wing is the smith shop, paint shop, wood-working machine shop, with 
stock room, and adjoining this is the boiler and engine rooms. The 
office, lecture room, apparatus room, reading room and drawing 
rooms‘are on the second floor. The equipment in the physical depart- 
ment consists of an Atwood’s machine, air pump and accessories, port 
Lummere for projection, variety of batteries and electrical instru- 
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ments, compound microscope, balances, pulleys, pumps, sonometer 
and a general assortment of apparatus for the lecture table. 

The lecture room can be made dark at a moment’s notice and the 
sunlight uscd to illustrate on a permanent screen. Water and power 
are at hand for use, also gas. A dark room is fitted up for photo- 
graphic use and for experiments requiring it. 

In mechanics, a full collection of materials of. construction will be 
provided so that students can study them from observation as well as 
from text. A museum of models in mechanism and construction has 
been begun and will be added to as required. A reading room is pro- 
vided in the building, well supplied with books of reference and tech- 
nical journals. This is open at all times to the students. The equip- 
ment in drawing consists in tables, drawing boards and T squares. 
Students will provide themselves with instruments, which will be ar- 
ranged for at lowest rates; also paper, pencils, ink, etc. 

In free-hand drawing a full set of models and a sufficient number of 
tables is provided. Alcoves are arranged for teaching auaains and 
the rooms are well lighted and heated. 

The wood-working shop is equipped with twelve double benches, 
provided with patent vises and stops, twenty-four complete sets of 
joiners and wood-turners’ tools. Each set is arranged in a neat wall 
case, having a glass door and combination lock. Each student in 
wood-working has a set of tools and is responsible for them.. There is 
also a large case of tools for the instructor and for general use. The 
shop is also supplied with a 36-inch band saw, a surface planer, a uni- 
versal wood worker, with attachments for sawing, ripping, dadoing, 
jointing, tenoning and boring, a swing-saw, a pattern maker’s lathe, 
~ twelve small turning lathes, an emery wheel and grind tone. 

The machine shop is equipped with six engine lathes, shaper, drill- 
press, vises, test plates and a full assortment of hand tools. 

The forge shop is equipped with twelve patent, downdraft, Buffalo 
forges, each having an anvil, sets of tongs, flatters, fullers, etc., also 
slack tub and coal box. The blast for the forges is supplied by a 40- 
inch fan, placed in the corner of the shop and connected to the main 
shaft. The smoke is exhausted by the same fan and forced out at the 
side of the building. There is also one portable hand forge for use 
when the machinery is not running. Two work-benches, supplied 
with vises, stock and dies, taps, files, etc., also a mandrell, sledges 
and leather aprons complete the equipment in this shop. 

The power plant consists of a 30 horse-power Root tubular boiler 
of latest design and a 35-horse-power Skinner automatic engine of the 
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latest model, and with all modern improvements. These are installed 
in the very best manner, and are the best to be had of their kind. 


Mathematics. 

A thorough knowledge of ordinary mathematics is absolutely nec- 
essary in order to pursue the scientific work requlred by the different 
departments, accordingly three years in the regular college course are 
devoted to the subject. 

The whole of the Freshman year is given to Algebra. 

Geometry is begun in the Fall term of the Sophomore year and 
completed in the Fall term of the Junior year. The work includes 
both Plane and Solid Geometry. Special importance is attached to 
original work and to the applications of Geometry to the problems 
which the student is likely to meet in his chosen work. 

The Winter term of the Junior year is devoted to Trigonometry, 
the work being confined largely to the solution of plane figures. Dur- 
ing the Spring term of the same year the students are given a brief 
course in Surveying, most of the time being spent in practical work 
_on the farm. : 

The work in Mathematics is the same for all courses. 


Physics. 

During the Sophomore year three hours per week are given to lec- 
ture and recitation work in Physics, and two hours per week are de- 
voted to the subject during the Fall and Winter terms of the Junior 
year. The work is illustrated by experiments and practical problems 
wherever possible. Special importance is attached to the explanation 
and study of the more common phenomena. During the Spring term 
of the Junior year four hours per week are devoted to Physical Labor- 
atory work. 


Steam Engineering. 

This course takes up the study of the details of construction of the 
best types of engines and boilers with all of their accessories. A con- 
siderable part of the time is taken up with the calculations necessary 
for the design and operation of the same. The work is made more 
practical by giving the students, in turn, the care of the College engine 
and boiler. 
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Mechanism. 

This course takes up the study of various mechanisms, together 
with the calculation and design of some of the most useful forms. 
Special attention is paid to Gearing and Machine Tools. This course 
is accompanied by work in the drawing room in machine design. 


Architecture. 

The work in Architecture begins in the Sophomore year with’a 
course of lectures in methods and materials of construction. This is 
accompanied by work in the drawing room. This course is intended 
- to familiarize the student with the treatment and uses of the: different 
varieties of lumber, brick, stone, etc., also with the details of framing, 
outside and inside finishing, especially of houses of moderate cost. 

The above course is followed by lectures on the different orders of 
architecture and their application to modern building practice. The 
remainder of the work is of the same sort but more advanced, the 
work being upon the better class of dwellings and unpretentious public 
buildings. ; 


Plumbing, Heating, Ete. 


During the Senior year the class is given instruction in the various 
methods of house plumbing, in steam and hot water heating, and in 
the different systems of ventilation as applied to dwellings and public 
buildings. 


Drawing. 

One of the most important subjects taken by our students is the 
free-hand drawing taken during the Preparatory and Freshman years, 
It not only trains the hand and eye, but it develops the reasoning 
powers of the students. The work includes the study of lines, per- 
spective shading, sketching of geometrical solids, furniture and plants. 
There is also special work in lettering and drawing architectural and 
mechanical subjects, ; 
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The first work in mechanical drawing is designed to give the stu- 
dent freedom in the use of instruments and to familiarize him with the 
application of those principles of geometry which are so essential to 
the work of the dranghtsman. After this preliminary work the student 
is prepared to take the drawing of either the Architectural or Mechan- 
ical Engineering course. In both of these courses the work done in 
the drawing room is simply the practical application of the principles 
and general information brought out in the lecture and recitation rooms. 


Shop-work. 


The work of this department is designed for those wishing to enter 
the various branches of manufacture and industry, and its aim is to 
give no more of theoretical engineering work than is essential to men 
who will enter these industries as workmen and advance to positions 
as managers, superintendents or business men. 

No mechanic can do good work unless he understands how to use 
his tools and to keep them in good condition. Realizing this the work 
is so arranged in each of the different courses in shop work so that the 
student is first taught the use and care of the toois required for that 
special work through lectures and recitations accompanied by the use 
of text books. 

The student is then required to make a set of models from draw- 
ings, afterward to do a certain amount of work from his own design. 

The work is so arranged that the principles governing its design 
and construction are taught in the class room in connection with the 
practical work which is done in the shop. 

Shop work begins with the first year in the Preparatory Department 
- and continues through the whole college course. The work is the 
same for all courses until the beginning of the Sophomore year. 

The work during the two Preparatory and the Freshman bee is 
_confined to ordinary joinery work and forging. 

The Agricultural students finish their shop work in the Freshman 
year. ; 
The Architectural students devote the remaining years to wood 
turning, advanced joinery and cabinet making. 

The Mechanical Engineering students devote the remaining three 
years to advanced forging, chipping and filing and machine-tool work. 

1. Carpentry—Bench-work—Practice in use of carpentry tools, in- 
_ struction in joinery, planing, mortising, splicing, framing, etc. 

2. Wood Turning—Centre and chuck-turning, ornamental cutting, 
fancy turning. 
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3. Pattern Making—Making of finished patterns and elementary 
molding, illustrating draft, parting, cores, ete. 

4. Cabinet Work—Exercises and practice in cabinet work, including 
paneling, mitre and dove-tail joints, etc.; use of power tools. 

5. Building Construction—Advanced work in carpentry, including 
the laying out of rafters, roof trusses, joists, etc., stair building, doors, 
window frames, etc. 

6. Advanced Building Construction—Construction of a complete 
model frame house from student’s design and working drawings, the 
model being constructed to a convenient scale, usually,; one-eighth 

size. 
| 7. forging—Exercises and practice in iron and steel Pine includ- 
ing operations as drawing, bending, forming, upsetting, welding, and 
_the making and tempering of punchers, drills, chisels, lathe tools, 
springs, etc. 

8. Advanced Forging—Tool making, tempering, annealing, case- 
hardening, ornamental iron work, etc. 

9. Chipping and Filing —Exercises and practice in vise-work, in- 
cluding chipping in cast and wrought iron, surface filing, squaring, 
fitting, finishing and the scraping of surface plates. 

10. Machine Work—¥Exercises and practice in hand-turning in iron 
and brass on speed-lathes; in straight and taper-turning, boring, fitting, 
chucking, thread-cutting on engine lathe. 

11. Advanced Machine ‘Work—¥Exercises and practice on the lathe, 
shaper, drill-press, with use of small tools, as drills, taps, dies, reams, 
counter-borers, etc.; construction of parts of actual machines. 

12. Plumbing—Practice. in soldering and wiping the various types 
of joints, making bends, traps and other practical work; ventilation, 
_ supply-pipes; boilers, tanks, fixtures, etc. 

Repair work about the buildings is done by students in this depart- 
ment. 

The fact that almost all of our students have had three: or at least 

two years in our Preparatory course, during which time they have spent 
every afternoon in the week in the shops, gives them considerable 
manual dexterity by the ‘time they are ready to take up the regular 
college course. We are therefore not nearly so much handicapped by 
the lack of mechanical experience on the part of our college students 
as are the white universities where students enter the college course 
with no previous shop experience. Our Preparatory School fills to a 
large extent the place of the secondary manual training high school, 
the need of which is so strongly s set forth in the trade journals of the 
“day, 
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Department of English. 


CuHaAs. H. Moore, Head of Department. 

The ability to write a clear and elegant English sentence is an ac- 
complishment much to be desired, and it is a recognized fact that Eng- 
lish forms an important branch in all well-rounded courses of study. 

Therefore the course in this department extends through the entire 
four years. It is designed to acquaint the students with the essentials 
of English grammar, the structure of sentences, and so make them 
thorough English scholars. pion et 

To excite and cultivate a taste for good literature, to acquaint the 
students with the thoughts and writings of the best authors and to form 
habits of correct expression, a diligent and critical study of standard 
works containing masterpieces, in prose and poetry, will be required 
of all students. 

The College Library, containing some of the best works in English 
and American literature, affords splendid facilities for instruction in 
this department. 


Freshman Class. 

Having completed the work of the Preparatory Department, stu- 
dents begin the study of the English Language, Composition and 
Rhetoric with Lockwood’s ‘‘Lessons in English’ asa text book. The 
end to be accomplished is to familiarize the student with the structure : 
and arrangement of sentences and the fundamental principles of style. 
It is designed to enable the student to acquire skill in the logical ar- 
rangement of his thoughts, and to express them in a clear and forceful } 
manner. , 

Selections from Irving, Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes are read 
as introductory exercises to the study of American literature. Weekly 
rhetorical exercises. 


Sophomore Class. 


In the Fall term of this year the work is similar to that of the Fresh- 
man year. Beginning with the Winter term the study of practical 
rhetoric is commenced. Among the subjects receiving attention are; 


SMALL ENGINE. PHYSICS APPARATUS. 


LAUNDRY BUILDING. 


OFFICE "DESK, MINIATURE MODEL HOUSE, 


PRODUCTS OF STUDENT LABOR. 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
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Diction, Narration, Exposition, _Argumentation, Peruasion, and 
Figures of Speech. 

Written productions of the students are read and criticised in the 
presence of the class. During the year some of the masterpieces of 
American authors are studied critically. | 

Weekly rhetorical exercises. 


Junior Class. 

The study of rhetoric will be continued and completed at the close 
of the Fall term of this year, after which the class will begin a brief 
survey of English and American literature; rhetoric as to invention; 
biographical studies of authors and of events connected with their 
literary productions. 

As an intimate acquaintance with the Constitution of the United 
States and of one’s own State is recognized as an essential to good 
citizenship, for this reason, Civil Government is studied by the class 
in this year; also ethics, that the students may have some knowledge of 
the duties they owe their fellowman. 

Weekly rhetorical exercises. 


Sentor Class. 

Select essays and orations of Webster, Calhoun, Bacon, Pitt, Fox, 
Macauley, Burke and Gladstone analyzed and discussed; class-room 
exercises and outside work on assigned topics. Critical thesis on 
Tennyson, Shakespeare and Milton; review. 

The study of logic, both inductive and, deductive, will be pursued 
by the class as an aid to correct reasoning. Practical application of 
what the student learns in this study will be made in testing the valid- 
ity of arguments and detecting fallacious reasoning. 

The present industrial and financial embarassment shows the im- 
portance of a knowledge of economic principles. For this and many 
other important reasons, the students of this year will also study Polit- 
ical Economy. The relations of capital to labor, the tariff, bi-metal- 
ism and other important questions relating to the welfare of our 
country will be carefully studied and discussed. 

The subject of Psychology will be studied in this year. 

Weekly rhetorical exercises. 
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Department of History. 


Jas. B. DupLey, Head of Department. 

It will be the purpose of this department to treat briefly, but as 
comprehensively as possible, in ancient and modern history, of the 
great events which indicate the main highway of man’s progress and 
civilization, especial attention being given by lectures and otherwise to 
the subject of industrial evolution. By attentive study of those his- 
torical links—the causes and effects of leading events which mark 
great epochs, the chronological order of general history will be pre- 
sented with the purpose of making impressions upon the student’s 
mind that will excite interest and encourage independent reading and 
reflection. 

As this College was established and is sustained by both State and 
National Governments, it is under special obligations to train its stu- 
dents to become good and patriotic citizens, and since we must know 
that which we would love and to which we would be loyal, it will be 
deemed a special mission of the College to give the history of North 
Carolina and of the United States as thorough study as possible. 

The course begins in the Preparatory. Department with the History 
of North Carolina. After the student has acquired a knowledge of 
his own State he passes to the History of the United States. In the 
more advanced classes he takes up the study of European and Oriental 
civilization, ancient and modern history. Throughout the entire 
course the choice selections of historical works contained in the Col- 
lege Library will provea valuable auxiliary to the instructor in awaken- 
ing interest and stimulating desire for historical knowledge, and stu- 
dents will be encouraged to avail themselves of the facilities at hand. 
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The Preparatory Department. 


Jno. H. M. BuTLeEr, Principal. 


Mary H. PERRY, 


Jas. M. JOYNER \ Assistants. 


This department is designed for such persons as are unable to enter 
the Freshman Class. | . 

The following course is pursued: 

Junior Year—Reading, Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, Drawing, Vocal Music, History and Physical Culture. 

Middle Year—Reading, Writing, Geography, Grammar, Physical 
Geography, Physiology, ‘Drawing, Arithmetic (Written and Mental), 
Algebra, History, Introductory to Science, Vocal Music and Physical 
Culture. . | 

Senior Year—English and American Authors, Arithmetic (Written 
and Mental), General History, Algebra, Grammar, Drawing, Writing, 
Ethics, Physical Culture, Vocal Music. 

All classes take courses in Agriculture. The boys in addition take 
forging, joinery and wood turning; the girls sewing and cooking. 

Upon completing the course satisfactorily the student is given a 
certificate. 

Latin is taught in Middle and Senior classes as an elective subject. 
Weekly rhetoricals. 
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Department of Domestic Science. 


SOPHIA M. PARKER, Head of Department. 

The National life depends entirely upon the individual homes. The 
home demands the exercise of woman’s best powers broadly and care- 
fully trained. The aim of this department is to train the girls in the 
habits of neatness, thoroughness and gentleness, and to afford train- 
ing and instruction in the specia! subjects which must be considered in 
the daily administration of every home. 

Sewing—This course begins with the first year in the Preparatory 
Department and continues throughout the entire course. Special at- 
tention is given to the various stitches, buttonholes, cutting and mak- 
ing children’s and ladies’ garments, the use of the sewing machine 
and attachments, also the art of fancy needlework. 

Cooking—This course also begins with the first year in the Pre- 
paratory Department and continues throughout the entire course. 
Special attention is given to food economics—the selection of foods 
with regard to cost and quality. 

There is a general demand for persons trained in this special branch 
and in order to meet such a demand the following course is laid out as 
one which will enable young women to meet more intelligently the 
requirements of home and society. 


Sewing. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


First Year—The various stitches, ‘overhanding, running, folding- 
hem, hemming, stitching, back-stitching, overcasting, patch-work, cut- 
ing, and outlining. Flat-fell, French-fell, gussets, gathering and sewing 
on bands, sewing on tapes, cutting, basting and making aprons, use of 
machine and hemstitching. 

Second Year—Patching, darning, various fancy stitches, drawn 
work, cutting and making undergarments, children’s clothing, button- 
holes, overhanded gatherings, binding with braid, hooks and eyes, but- 
ton loops, and tucking on machine. 

Third Year—Preparatory dress making, cutting, fitting and match- 
ing colors, drafting by chart, bone-casting, and binding seams. 
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College Classes. 

First Year—Plain and fancy undergarments, fancy needlework, 
plain dressmaking, drafting by chart. 

Second Year—Cutting and fitting by patterns, drafting by chart and 
making garments. 

Third Year—Cutting and fitting by patterns, review of the drawn 
work and hemstitching and drafting. 

Fourth Year—Fancy dressmaking, millinery and embroidery. Re- 
view of the previous year’s work. 

Students will furnish the cloth for dress-making. Cloth is furnished 
by the College for the Preparatory work. There will be provisions 
made for those who wish to take a Special course in dressmaking. 


Cooking and food Economy. 

First Year— Brown gravy,. brown beef stew, corn bread, baking 
powder biscuit, ginger cakes, hash, soup, white sauce, boiled pork and 
cabbage, vegetables; making and care of fire, and washing dishes. 

Second Year—Light bread, frying in deep fat, fresh fish, tapioca 
pudding, corn muffins, sponge cake, beaten biscuits, smothered 
chicken, and pan broiling. 

Third Year—Roasting, pastry, boiled beefwith vegetables, boiled 
custard, meat pie, salt fish, fruit cake, plum pudding and pound cake. 

Fourth Year—Potatoes cooked in various ways, fish chowder, pot- 
ted meats, broiling over coals, layer cakes, wheat muffins, trying out 
lard, baked custard, pudding, making sausage. 

Fifth Year—Various kinds of jelly, icing for cakes, ice cream, 
candies, pudding, sauce, waffles, boiled puddings, Graham bread, 
French dressing. 

Sixth Year—Clarifying soup, candies, fancy ices, fish sauce, salads 
with mayonaise, invalid cookery. Preserving and pickling. 

The first and second years’ work as above laid out is intended to 
be done by the Preparatory classes. 
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The growth of the institution made it necessary for. two general lit- 
erary. organizations." “ 
The Agricultural society is known as the ‘Eclectic Literary 


_Society,”’ the Mechanical as ‘the HEGRE a” Metbersbing is optional. 
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The Christian Endeavor Society owes its organization to conditions 
which the Y. M. C. A. cannot reach. Its work is effective and far- 
reaching. 
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List of Students. 


POST GRADUATES. 
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Beetta, ALMO Bowes. ey os AY Spe Pes. + 7 PL ea RL 
Mebane, Albert L.. . . . . 2: - aa . . . .,Greensboro 


Specials. 
EO Se Pe tte Ch ane Durham 
ere I en, Elizabeth ‘City 
Bowers mete oe. Ra ee \eearg. >) 4ABytiime 
I I ag Greensboro 
TS Sa tn Asheville 
Preembama ters. ey we eee. 2. . Wilmington 
Me Co se Raleigh 
EE nS ae Asheville 
NE ee Elizabeth City 
NH ey ee ee Warrenton 
SOE Wilmington 
er nM ek, Fayetteville 
I ee Fayetteville 


PI ee Raleigh 
MUMEIITIA Rar re aa ee ae Reidsville 
(eer Ge. 2. ie. AA ees Bee rae eS hfe er Durham 
te ele oe. Greensboro 
EOIN ect tr re OL ae Wilmington 
DPM ee tn ep ee eS ) io Wilmington 
SS i iP re i eA Hillsdale 
favor). ss... Sate: Act nO ABS iri SR eRe Wilmington 
I TIEOR See ob ce yk i ae Le, Wilmington 
ET 0 AES SS IN Os eee eee Wake Forest 
CR te sina geoph tah or oy yh ol Eulonia, S. C. 
RS er a ty ee Raleigh 
Pansmeegn. Bitha LL: .- 2 ee te vo Greensboro 


Pereeeay H.e e e  w West Raleigh 


Hawkins, rank’ 1), ite page 8h Sos caer, sateen West Raleigh 
Haywood, Bure: > §..c2"eiemmes. So 02s5 te ey ee ee West Raleigh 
Hoapers T.-H aaa MOL S edie le hah, ae aaa a Laurinburg 
Jeffrey's; Annie ,Ge type i ee Jackson 
Jones, (Carrie ntsa semen ets. vas Rae PORES 2.6 ES . Raleigh 
Jones, tHstelesDi- sameeren ue, pea ia PE ran Ale re 5 Chapel Hill 
McKenzies Saraly Regge ys 220 eas ee eee Greensboro 
Meherdoma So tere i ales ead heared heeding: ea Ansonville 
NunnallysPhomas vii oi. 82 8 ce eo Yak owas 
Pritchett; annie:k Ameen 3. Se co any a a ie . . . Greensboro 
CHNCKIENOX' Sates ee ys war ats a eiaiy te ee ne ae Laurinburg 
Rayner, NM eae seein Wagon Oy wines ig tee Cage Raleigh 
Richardsony: Waskisia n9-01 4s sere eels “gS ae ee Wilmington 
ichté:sHlGrericeave i kigd, 4 thes) Rates bon cote Rees Abbeville, S. C. 
Robison, serie re cee, SP a ee 2! vty aoe ee Laurinburg 
Shepard WVigierenyeec eee) ys | Sees 2s Nee i cl West Raleigh 


Simmons, AV iétor.Ww. 6 03-bit Sa 
Smitherman, Wie Wie 8 vy. Ee Sapa ee 


SUONS GANUTe we fle, Gees UAT eee Re Mey ae abe Matrimony 
Witllisy oste Hiroe ga ics ait - ones Sees ire enw eae, ean Wilmington 
Wollidmsy S.. Megareiies.. te ees Seer ey ee Warrenton 
Wilsonjebillie Baie ad ec ea eee 5 oes Renee: Hillsboro 
Witherspoon, Annie.Hy co. Seb 9a Wako, cen ee a Raleigh 
Wreht@Annic. Cove, esha vag? oleae ene iy Note Danville, Va. 
Wooten Davids re Se ae eee ae oe Princeville 


AlstoriycA VA es ao DIRS: nO NE ees nr bt Cem en -, . Raleigh 
Blackwell, Teucy: Avge ic ee cette oi «oe ke a Greensboro 
Coltrain, Jones “A,..2 S782 eat Gana ee. Carrie meee .. . . Liberty 
Goopeteieb oe oe ae S03 1 ae es 5 0) a Warrenton 
Davis pr Genin. vs Acca Maes Me na -. , . Coltenville 
Déndy,Garrie Hs A SY: age eae Sage coe arene aS i i ea Laurens, S. C. 
Donnell, Australia‘ Ey (39a. ce (Seine 2 Renee 0) ean ce ce ee 
Edwards;: Mattie L... 2 0.0850 4 AO eee, 2. eG ee 
Bellis; J Re on AN oe a i eae Charlotte 
Parrish \] ante: Dies ch ogee eo ne Greensboro 
Pitzgeraldewsamuel Be os.) Sova ee ee ies Sy ee ae Durham 
Finley, aban os see at CR ro ae i eee gee Asheville 


Forest, Ge 0th oc. ge ae CM ee, he ie a eh ae Lander’s Mill 


I rey ee eee Oe RS Jackson 
Me i cs eee ge a ee ae Greensboro 
MIG teIIsee Rhee ocP tweet ss HAs ec ke Ba de Greensboro 
Bo I) RIE SETS ss RR a ce Cg Wilmington 
MN MPIC TT cra oy eS a ee kk we we ee tS Winston 
RS MEINEM U Sole oy i Sk a la ewe Hertford 
RN I UE eee eh Franklinton 
RE CS eee ee Raleigh 
MC aIHellG ee Rk oe IS Carthage 
EES SE I Raleigh 
Leach, MS fo ie Pervis 
OTE SSS Sel aS ane TP Asheville 
WOOT ee ee. Hendersonville 
MUM ONAN EERM ee ke ee ie Reidsville 
Wawe Robert LL... 6s ss. Nie See eee es ~ _ .Reidsville 
ST AS oS i Bier aw Sid crea West Raleigh 
Ca ht ee ke ee ee Greenshoro 
ee a ee a Laurinburg 
ES a CIES A Greensboro 
SEG TS , . Greensboro 
¢ SSSR SIES a eS Asheville 
RR se i a See wae, ERE. Churchill 
I EE A aa ee 1 Mt: Gilead 
Ps Rote ae ee Sana Hah Gag 
a ': ....Wilmington 
ee a a ea Greensboro 
RS eae ae A Glendon 
IN OO ek ke eee Wadesboro 
Memos Mattie SS)... ee eS 22 pe eAsheville 
LESS OO a a Beaumont 
eet ke ee Daag ae Se South Gaston 
SR ea oe a Greentack 
mer nia 6s. ee Ee «reo vnte HMC aie, | Sask ee Greensboro 
MEE ODN Cs ita soe. he ha wie ee tee alin Greensboro 
ee i eg a PES ee Warrenton 
UII rs), oo eile os, aia? Sele eae Grove Hill 
TBE Te Gn ala ae Se Goldston 
IT SETS RTS 0 a SR ee Hillsboro 
Ea) las SIS A a Pre OS Be Halifax 
ee er ree io lke es Ne a RT Gulf 


JUNIOR PREPARATORY CLASS. 


Alston} Orus.cy cco 28) SaaS cs. Oe Ge, ee oe Greensboro 
A VETTTPR i ces tera coerammet A Se Mey: s.r Osgood 
BigelowyaMieecie sl). ) eiieriie yoare (4 aay <a eee te . . . Yanceyville 
BoykinyiG.2D\ 535 Gee Ree SS ee Wilmington 
CarterxcyccVWVy ty one EEE ORES Od WE 
Creecy, ATIMI€ Us \ccutamee r re se Tt ES Gulf 
Cuptise lo te ey Mean eel a hey Sa AS West Raleigh © 
Dumlape Wiig), 0c aaen ce ee or rete ier, rents . . . . Ansonville 
Edwards;Seames gal s5. tao. 3h), 2 seamen fees ee ee Raleigh 
Emmerson; Aarotgend 6 ares. tes ee eee oe ek Oe Greensboro 
Emmerson) ‘lossie sy gear. 12 SN eee eg Greensboro 
Baileys) }iRs 2a eae Geek Be ee ory tech. ae At 2 Lee ae Pervis 
Palkener,a}.-C.° Sa) 4 ee 2, SO ie see a Warrenton 
Paneer Arinie. ..:0m0 oma. Spe ey meneame Olio” Seem Shallowford 
FonmsillescHermanicee ssa) Ss olen koraek. - ae Goldsboro 
HiGSusiesl.. -:, ee yao ec At ene 7 wee ee te Germanton 
Hozes@reorviana ag. Soe. ns Stans eee ee ec ee Oxford 
Jefferson; GSB... (page hia ss Bie at ee eee Warrenton 
Jetbersoj Sih Ws ahi cake SOME onee Sus eet see Ae ton cae eS Asheville 
JohnsOnyeAgees tice on eA ee Oe ike nes te vee Ra er Greensboro 
JohngonyiGréola: = 7 avantesaes tte ene. Chae cee ae imeeati Greensboro 
Kings] sh iets 8050+ Soames ote at erie COR Gale: Yee Alfordsville 
Lipsconibel Eddie. HH. rah), eee ire egies hee ees Asheville 
Little, Waa a ate, ie Sone, Somat cls Reema ae 5 er ae Ansonville 
Isuther,oGrrantite. af 3 hie es 24 a ea eget og trie Hover Hill 
Martiny Mabel vols cc. seeetac? he oe eee eee” pea ral New Berne 
Martin; Nannie i) 4 prea re eee a an rae ae Reidsville 
Mathewss-Annie Asti sapien Seay tani eae wk A Dem 
Merritt, Geneva’). ee gen Srey OL Ie pies eae : » oh: 4 Teens bore 
Merritt,< Elen py). 25 see ae Che a eam iA Pp Greensboro 
Moore, lucy. tee ie et Soe ae aoa ee Asheville 
Newby, ‘Matia! Posi c0 9, eat haa Sak eee aan New Berne 
Oldham Gh sity ce. se 6 Oe as a aA Greensboro 
Ramseur, Luther. : +; > Loe ghe eT Re aS SOLS ne mae Newton 
Reta ames, Byer ys sad Sage a are Oe Wadesboro 
Sater AOESSIOM MT ras (t,o. Wc  Un Sa Rea aa Wilmington 


PeonOrt; Woe iy. nyc eee Py ee Greensboro 


Stewart, Needham . 
Stokes, Lee A. . 


*Thompson, Louvenia. . 


Brarornton, £.-C. . 
_ Washington, Susie. . 
Williams, Henry . 


* Deceased. 
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List of Graduates. 
1899. 


Cheeks” Wate ais aS a): Os. daraeeeen animes 7's . Lawrenceville, Va. 
Architect, St. Paul’s Normal School. 


Cunninghani; 1 Sui ce. od Eee fe Greensboro, N. C. 


Instructor in Mechanical Department A. and M. College. 


resis aA SAN) (Bokeh ech. 1 ite eye reamed: West Virginia Institute: 


Head of Agricultural Department West Virginia Colored Institute. 


Palkner, Haan CB eever ey se beet highs ARBNS ae PR et de Biltmore, N. C. 


Joyner, 7. Mel CB. WA ot yas ye sah, a MS Greensboro, N, C. 


Tcacher in Preparatory Department A. and M. College. 


RobinsoniP, BAB. Merge Oe ey cet ammo Hillsboro, N. C. 


Occonneechee Farm. 


Watson, Asa@BuS.) a eee on ye Ree oc tamatk ..High Point, N. C. 


Head of Mechanical Department Normal and Industrial School. 


‘The Agricultural College 
“Register 


The State Agricultural 


and Mechanical College 


Greensboro, N. C. 


it RK young man who cannot spend time to examine 
__ this Catalogue, pays a high price for the time saved. | 
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Tenth Annual Catalogue 


OF THE 


State Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE 


One las lec Gics, 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


1904-1905. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.: 
J. M. REECE & ComMPANY, BooK AND JOB PRINTERS 


1904. 


Calendar 1904-1905. 


SepremMbBeErR 1, 2—Entrances Examinations and Examina- 
tions for removal of conditions. 


SEPTEMBER 3.—Registration of all students. 
SEPTEMBER 5—F all Term begins. 

NoveMBrER 25—Fall Term ends. 

NovempBar 28—Winter Term begins. 
Frepsruary 27—Spring Term begins. 

Aprit 23—Baccalaureate Sermon. 


ApriILt 27—Commencement. 


Holidays. 


THANKSGIVING Day. 

ARpBor Day. 

CHRISTMAS VacatTion—Dec. 23, 1904—Jan. 2, 1905. 
DovuGuas’ BIRTHDAY. 

LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY.. 

WASHINGTON’S BirTHDAY. 


Morritw’s BirrHpay. 


Board of Trustees. 


First Congressional District—W. R. WILLIAMS. 
Second Congressional District—W. ‘A. DARDEN. 
Third Congressional District—W. H. Hammonp. 
Fourth Congressional District—J. B. PHILLIPS. 
Fifth Congressional District—J. I. Foust. 

Sixth Congressional District—D. D. CarLyLp. 
Seventh Congressional District—W. L. Kiurrz. 
Kighth Congressional District— 

Ninth Congressional District—J. O. ALEXANDER. 
Tenth Congressional District—M. W. BELL. 


Members-at-Large. 


M. C. 8. NosBie. 
GHorGcE T. DUNLAP. 
A.M. SCALEs. 

J. L. CuRRIE. 

H. C:; Tyson. 


Officers of Trustee Board. 


A. M. SCALES, CHairman, Greensboro, N. C. 


S. A. KERR, Secrerary AND TrReAsurRER, Greensboro, N. C. 


Faculty and Officers for 1904-19905. 


JAMES B. DUDLEY, A. M., Presipent. 
Shaw University; A. M., Livingston College. Teacher in Public 
School 1876-1880. Principal Peabody Graded School 1880- 
1896. Present position since 1896. 


JOHN H. BLUFORD, B. S., 


PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY. 

Howard University. Formerly teacher in Washington Public 
School 1898-1899; “University Scholar in Chemistry.” Grad? 
uate School, University of Pennsylvania 1899-1900; Gradu- 
ate student, Chemistry and Agriculture, Cornell University 
1900-1901; Third Assistant Principal, Instructor in Latin and 
English, Summer High School, St. Louis, Mo., 1901-1902. 
Present position since 1902. 


ADAM WATSON, B. 8S., 


PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL DRAWING AND ARCHITECTURE. 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. ©. High Point Normal and 
Industrial School 1890-1901; Assistant in Mechanical De- 
partment A. & M. College 1901-1902. Present Position 1902. 


J.W. LANDRETH, 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES. 


CHARLES H. MOORE, A. M., 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH. 

Amherst College, Massachusetts. Principal Graded School, 
Greensboro, N. C., 1878-1880. A. M., Amherst College 1885. 
Chair of Ancient Language Bennett College 1885-1891. Pres- 
‘ent position since 1897. 


S. P. SEBASTIAN, 
ASSISTANT ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


P. E. ROBINSON, A. AGR., 


ASSISTANT IN AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. Present position since 1901. 


W. F. ROBINSON, B. AGR., 
FLORIST AND ASSISTANT IN HORTICULTURE. 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. Present Position since 1903. 


S. A. KERR, 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


* 


TINNER. 


* 


INSTRUCTOR IN BRICKLAYING AND PLASTERING. 


CG. N. EVANS, 


BLACKSMITHING. 


W. N. NELSON, 


CARPENTERING. 


SHOEMAKING. 


JUNIUS ROOKS, 


STEWARD. 


J. ELMER DELLINGER, M. D., 
COLLEGE PHYSICIAN. 


Shaw University.—Formerly Professor Physiology and Chemistry 
in Shaw University. Resident Physician and Surgeon in 
Charge Leonard Medical Hospital, and late Major and Sur- 
geon of Third North Carolina Volunteer Infantry, U. S. A. 


*To be appointed. 


The Agricultural and Flechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE. 


This College was established by an act of the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, ratified March 9, 1891. The 
leading object of the institution is declared by the Act to 
be instruction in practical agriculture, the mechanic arts 
and such branches of learning as relate thereto. 

The management and control of the College and the 
care and preservation of all its property is vested in a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of fifteen members, one 
from each Congressional District and five at large, who 
are elected by the General Assembly for a term of six 
years. 

The Trustees, by the Act of the Legislature, have power 
to prescribe rules. for the management and preservation 
of good order and morals at the College; to elect the pres- 
ident, instructors, and as many other officers and _ ser- 
vants as they shall deem necessary; have charge of the 
disbursements of the funds, and have general and entire | 
supervision of the establishment and maintenance of the 
College. 

The Board is empowered to receive any donation of 
property, real or personal, which may be made to the Col- 
lege, and have power to receive from the United States 
the proportion of funds given to the institution for agri- 
cultural and mechanical training. . 

The financial support of the College for the payment of 
salaries and purchase of apparatus and equipment is de- 
rived, for the most part, from the United States, under an 
Act of Congress, known as the “Morrill Act,” passed 
August 20, 1890. This Act makes an annual appropria- 
tion for each State and Territory for the endowment and 
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support of Colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, to be applied “only to instruction in agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts, the English language and the 
various branches of mathematical, physical, natural and 
economic sciences, with special reference to their applica- 
tion in the industries of life and to the facilities of such 
instruction.” 

The college also receives an appropriation from the 
State nearly equal to the Federal appropriation, for gen- 
eral maintenance, which cannot be provided for under 
the laws governing the use of the Federal appropriation. 

The citizens of Greensboro donated twenty-five acres of 
land and $8,000, to be used in construction of buildings. 
In 1893 this was supplemented by an appropriation of 
$10,000 by the General Assembly. The main building, 
one of the finest school edifices in North Carolina, was 
completed in 1893, and the school opened in the fall of 
that year. A large dormitory, which cost $6,000, a com- 
plete laundry and a green-house have been added. | 

In the summer of 1895, the Mechanical Building, a 
large two-story brick structure, 38 by 119 feet, was erected 
as a cost of about $9,000. This building, by the expendi- 
ture of about $7,000, has been supplied with probably the 
finest and most modern equipments of any school in the 
State. 

The Trustees invite the careful consideration of the col- 
ored people of North Carolina, particularly the educators 
among them and leaders of thought, to the grand oppor- 
tunities offered by the State and aided by the United 
States, to the colored youth to thoroughly equip them- 
selves for the battle of life and prepare to successfully 
work their way as “breadwinners” and secure honorable 
independence, carrying with it the highest type of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Brain and hands are here educated to- 
gether. 

Full 80 per cent. of the colored people in this State 
live in the country and subsist on agriculture. The future 
of the colored race in the South depends upon the owner- 
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ship of farm lands and their intelligent and skillful treat- 
ment by colored farmers. This field is free from compe- 
tition and race feeling. Owners of large tracts of land 
now yielding nothing will be only too glad to rent them 
to the skilled farmer who graduates from an agricultural 
college, and also provide him with stock and implements 
of husbandary. 


The young man who leaves this College, with honor, a 
good character and a well-trdined mind; who is familiar 
with science and art relating to his calling in agriculture, 
mechanics or any of the trades, will not be compelled to 
canvass the country seeking employment. Capital will 
be looking for him to place him in charge of lands and 
stock, to handle machinery and direct unskilled labor. 
Wherever skilled labor is found among producers, turning 
the wheels of industry that increase the wealth of the 
world, there will be found graduates of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 


North Carolina is an agricultural State. Her manufac- 
turing interests are increasing in a wonderful manner; 
her mineral resources are great, and the future of wealth 
lies in the hands of men who will guide her plow, care 
for her live stock, economically use her forests, drive her 
machinery, harness up her water powers and manufacture 
her iron and other products. The men who can do this 
best will be those who will qualify themselves for the 
work by a course in the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 

There can be no rivalry between this College and other 
institutions of learning for the colored race in North Car- 
olina. The paths to be pursued lead in different direc- 
tions. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Col- 
ored Race, is unsectarian, and is under the control of no 
particular denomination. Religious and moral training 
will receive the closest attention, and students will be 
required to attend churches of which they are members. 
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Ministers of all denominations are invited to interest 
themselves in the religious welfare of the College. 

The College, broad in its purpose, practical in its work, 
elevating in its influences, is intended to assist and 
Strengthen the colored people in all their efforts for in- 
dustrial and intellectual advancement. As such, its pecu- 
liar mission must commend it to the intelligent colored 
men and women of the State, from whom the Trustees 
and Faculty confidently expect such sympathy and sup- 
port as will enable them to make the College of inestima- 
ble value to the people for whom it was instituted, as well 
as to the government by which it is fostered. 


Location. 


It is most fortunate for the colored people that their 
Agricultural and Mechanical College was located in the 
prosperous and growing city of Greensboro. Its unsur- 
passed railroad facilities place it in rapid and direct com- 
munication with nearly all sections and make it the most 
accessible town in the State. From almost every section 
of the State Greensboro can be reached without change 
of cars. With the North Carolina Railroad, the North- 
western North Carolina Railroad, the main line of the 
Southern Railway, and the Atlantic and Yadkin Railway, 
Greensboro is a railroad centre, with forty daily train 
arrivals and departures, which add greatly to the com- 
fort and convenience of students and the traveling public 
generally. 

Possibly nowhere in the State do as kindly inter-racial 
feelings exist and as friendly an attitude on the part of 
the white citizens toward Negro education obtain as 
among the liberal-minded people of Greensboro. On every 
hand local sentiment is found to be kind, encouraging and 
responsive. Parents, educators and public men generally 
can possibly more confidently appreciate the friendly and 
liberal feeling prevailing in Greensboro by reverting to 
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the significant fact that when the question of subscribing 
$8,000 for the location of this institution in Greensboro 
was submitted to its citizens, but one man voted in oppo- 
sition thereto. 


Admission. 


The requirements for admission into the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, which is the complement of the 
public schools of the State for the colored people, have 
been regulated by the average scholarship of the advanced 
students of these schools. 

Applicants must be in good health and not under 16 
years of age; must understand fairly well the forms and 
rules of the English language; must be familiar with 
arithmetic, and have a knowledge of geography and his- 
tory. 

Students who have completed the eighth grade in the 
grammar schools will be admitted without examination. 

A student otherwise qualified may be allowed to elect 
certain studies from the regular courses already provided 
in the College if no inconvenience result to the regular 
classes. 

Kach student desiring admission should present a rec- 
ommendation from the school last attended. 


Tuition. 


———E 


Tuition is one dollar per month, payable in advance. 

A limited number of students from each county will be 
allowed free tuition. For further information on this 
subject, address the President. 


baie 


Expenses 


Although it is the aim of the College to furnish as much 
employment as possible to assist students in defraying 
expenses, no promise or guarantee can be made In a2- 
vance to furnish such work. 

Positively no student will be allowed to enter any de- 
partment of the College without paying in casH the first 
month’s expenses, as stated below. | 

No student should expect to enter any department of 
the College unless he has at least one-half the total 
amount necessary to defray his expenses during the tine 
of his attendance. 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 


TULCIONS Per em Ol: Chiara corr core Hin asveteginae tages 1.00 

Lodging—use of room, bedding, etc., per month.... 1.00 

Board, per ntomtthy yi 2. 710y, Aaa he Shae Goede 2 ee eae 5.00 
SPHCIAL PAYMENTS. 

Ineidentale Deposite.. 22 ch. ahaa ane ea le eee $1.00 

Laboratory hee,« per Tern: ee eee ee il a ee 20 


Workshop Fee, per term, (see Mechanical Depart- 
ment). 
Dining Hall Kee, parsyeartigik ioc. «ise Rena) 

These charges are payable strictly in advance. 

Any student not paying the charges exacted by the 
College will be excluded from all classes until settlement 
is made. 

Students at the time of the advance payments will be 
given tickets, which will admit them to class-rooms, work- 
shops and dining-hall. 

In addition to the above expenses the cost of text-books 
must be considered. This will amount to about $19 per 
year. 

Free tuition or county students will pay $1.00 per 
month less than the above. 

Students who are absent for less than two weeks will 
not be allowed a reduction of charges. 

Board, lodging, tuition, and incidental fees must: be 
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paid to the Treasurer before the rooms are assigned and 
tickets of admission to class-rooms, work-shops and din- 
ing-hall are issued. 


Supplies. 


ach student must bring a hairbrush and comb, a 
change of sheets and pillowcases and counterpanes, 
plainly marked. 

All students must furnish books, stationery, drawing 
pencils, thumb tacks and medicines. 

Each student must keep on deposit $1.00 to cover any 
charges which may be made against lim for damage done. 

From the standpoint of neatness and economy in dress, 
each student should supply himself with a regulation uni- 
form as soon as convenient. These uniforms, including 
cap, which are of a very neat design, can be purchased 
through the eollege for $12.50. 


Rules Governing Classification. 

1. Regular students must take a minimum of fifteen 
hours of credit work per term; at least three of which 
shall be industrial or manual training work. 

II. Examinations for the removal of conditions will 
be held on the ist and 2d of September, and at no other 
time than the regular term examination periods. 

III. Students making an average of 70 per cent. or 
more will be passed; over 85 per cent., passed honorably. 
Students will not be promoted from one class to a higher 
class who have more than two conditions in any preced- 
ing class. . 

IV. Student candidates for graduation will be required 
to pass a satisfactory examination in all the subjects in 
their respective courses. 

VY. Any student failing to secure 50 per cent. of the 
total marks obtainable during any term, will sever his 
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connection with the College and be allowed to return the 
following session. 


Graduation. 

Students graduating from the Trade School Course are 
entitled to Certificates. 

Students are entitled to a Diploma of the College upon 
the completion of the prescribed course. 

Candidates for graduation from the College, in addi- 
tion to the work outlined in the Catalogue, must have 
practical experience in field work, either at the College or 
elsewhere, as shall appear in reports from responsible 
persons. 


Degrees. 
Students graduating from the Agricultural Course 
shall be entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Students graduating from trade course, on comple- 
tion of all the science courses of the College, shall be en- 
titled to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


General Information. 


Students desiring assistance in defraying expenses, as 
far as possible, will be allowed to work at the rate of 5 
cents per hour, for which they can get credit each month 
at the time of their advance payment. 

Students who have shown themselves exceptionally ef- 
ficient, willing and trustworthy workers may, at the dis- 
cretion of the head of department, receive a maximum 
rate of 1214 cents per hour. Students receiving aid by 
labor which they may secure at the College are requested 
to observe: (a) That credit on school expenses and not 
money, will be allowed for student labor, except when 
such exceed his school expense; (b) that credit for stu- 
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dent labor will be allowed only on account of board, lodg- 
ing and tuition; (c) that credit cannot be transferred 
from one student to another. 


The Department of Industries operated by the school 
affords opportunity for needy but industrious students to 
help themselves. It is impossible to state definitely and 
in advance how much a student, and especially a new one, 
would earn per month. This largely depends upon his 
individual application and energy. AIl can earn some- 
thing each month, while the most industrious and ener- 
getic student will regularly earn more than his expenses. 

Students, upon their arrival in Greensboro, must report 
immediately to the President for a permit for examina- 
tion and registration. 


Each student upon applying for admission, will be re- 
quired to sign a pledge, binding obedience to the rules 
of the College. Parents and guardians are particularly 
requested to examine our Rules and Regulations, to be 
found on another page of this Catalogue. 

It will be the purpose of the College to maintain a high 
moral tone and to develop a broad, tolerant religious 
Spirit among the students. In this connection there is a 
well-organized Y. M. C. A., which meets twice a week 
for song and praise. A special service will be conducted 
in the chapel each Sunday by pastors representing the 
different denominations of the city. All religious services 
will be free from sectarianism. 


There are two flourishing literary societies, which 
greatly stimulate the development of character and the 
training of the intellect. These offer facilities for prac- 
tice in debate, oratory, declamation and essay writing; 
the members become practically familiar with parliament- 
ary law and usage. While the Faculty, by presence and 
advice, will seek to encourage these societies, membership 
will be optional. The Faculty will also encourage the or- 
ganization of technical societies, in which special objects 
in connection with agriculture, mechanics and chemistry, 
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will be considered in a manner conducive to independeat 
thought and research. 

Students whose parents or guardians do not live in 
Greensboro or its immediate vicinity, will be required to 
room and board in the College—except when the consent 
of the Faculty has been secured by the written request 
of the parent or guardian. Consent will only be given, 
however, when the judgment of the Faculty d-rects that 
it can be done, with safety, as the College cannot, nor 
does it desire to, wholly rid itself of the responsibility 
out of school hours of the conduct of students who do not 
room and board in the College. 

This industrial part cf each course of insiruction ap- 
plies to all students, and none will be excused therefrom. 


Library and Reading Koom. 


A large and convenient room on the second floor im ihe 
main building has been arranged for a Library and Read- 
ing Room. The books have been purchased with greac 
care and new ones are being added from time to time. 

Col. T. B. Keogh, a former member of the Board of 
Trustees, made a valuable donation of books to the 
Library. 

Reading rooms are also provided in the Agricultural 
and Mechanical buildings, where technical journals and 
books are kept for the convenience of students in these de- 
partments. 

The Reading Room and Library tables are supplied 
with some of the best periodicals and the leading news- 
papers of the State. The students of the College are 
allowed to borrow books, periodicals and papers under 
necessary limitations. The Library and Reading Room 
iS Open every week day from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., and from 
3 to 6 p. m. 
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Industrial Museum. 

An Industrial Museum has been started and already 
valuable material has been collected. A number of dona- 
tions have been made by several firms. We are especially 
indebted to the Standard Oil Company, of Chicago, II1., 
for important samples illustrating the manufacture of 
gasoline, petroleum and lubricating oils of all grades; 
also to the German Kali Works for typical potash salts 
from the famous Stassfurt mines in Germany. The Amer- 
ican HMnameled Brick and Tile Company have also sent us 
a number of fine specimens of tile, brick and terra cotta 
goods. Specimens of students’ work have been contrib- - 
uted by the various departments each month. 


Rules and Regulations. 


1. The signal for rising will be given at 5:45 a. m. 
Dressing and arranging rooms, 5:45 to 6:30 a.m. Break- 
fast 7:00 to 7:30 a.m. Morning session, 8:30 to 12:30 p. 
m. Chapel 12:30 to 1 p. m. Dinner from 1:00 to 2:00. 
Aternoon session, 2 to 5 p. m. Recreation, 5 to 6 p. m. 
Supper 6 to 6:30 p.m. Study, 6:30 to 9:30 p. m. Retir- 
ing signal, 9:45 p.m. Lights out, 10:00 p. m. 

2. Strict attention must be given to cleanliness and de- 
portment. Each student is required to keep his room in 
cood order and subject to inspection at any time, and to 
conduct himself at all times in a gentlemanly manner. 
To attain and maintain a high moral standard is one of 
the prime objects of this institution, and any student 
known to have vicious habits or to indulge in vulgar lan- 
guage will be deemed an unfit associate and will be ex- 
,elled from the College. Mendacity or dishonesty in any 
form will not be tolerated. Students guilty of such of- 
fences will be promptly dismissed. 

3. Students shall promptly attend prayers and chapel 
services and all specific recreations, class and instruction 
work. Tardiness, or absence from these duties, will, when 
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not excused, subject a student to demerits. Loitering 
within the main building by the students is prohibited. 


4. Students who interrupt the quiet and order of Col- 
lege life by noises in or near the buildings, or who commit 
intentional damage to College property, or who make nui- 
sance by throwing slops near the buildings or otherwise, 
will not be allowed to room on the grounds. 


5. Students who persistently absent themselves from 
chapel and class work, or who persistently neglect Col- 
lege duties, or who engage in drinking, card playing and 
other vices, or who “«ibsent themselves from College 
grounds contrary to Rules and Regulations, are not re- 
garded as desirable companions for industrious and meri- 
torious students, and will not. be allowed to continue as 
students in the College. 7 


6. Students must attend some church on Sunday morn- 
ing. Parents or guardians should designate to the Presi- 
dent of the College what church they wish their children 
or wards to attend. 


7. No student will be allowed to have upon his person, 
in his room or in the College buildings, or upon or in the 
neighborhood of the College grounds, any deadly weapon. 
A student in whose possession such a weapon is found 
will be expelled from the College. | 

8. The use of tobacco, spirituous, malt or vinous liquors 
in any form by the students is prohibited on, or in the 
neighborhood of, the College grounds, or in the buildings. 
Students are forbidden to enter any disreputable house, 
including places where intoxicants are sold, while absent 
from the College grounds. 

9. Students are forbidden to go upon the roofs of build- 
ings, or to enter or depart from buildings through win- 
dows, and they are also forbidden to enter the kitchen, 
store-rooms or pantry. Students are prohibited from en- 
tering the dining-room, except at meal time. 

10. Strict discipline will be enforced in the dining-room 
during meals. Students guilty of ill-mannered conduct in 
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act or speech will be removed from the dining-room and 
punished for insubordination. 


11. Students are forbidden to receive visitors in the 
dormitory building. 

12. At all times the students shall deport and express 
themselves respectfully toward the Faculty and every 
member of it and also toward their fellow students. 
Any deficiency in this particular will be punished. <A 
student failing to respond to any reasonable demands 
made by any member of the Faculty shall be held guilty 
of contempt of authority and punished accordingly. 


13. No student will be retained after he has received 
one hundred demerits in one year. . 


14. Any student receiving an aggregate of thirty-three 
demerits during the Fall term; thirty-four demerits 
during the Winter term, or thirty-three demerits during 
the Spring term, will be dismissed from the College. 

15. A student cannot remain in good standing in any 
department when dismissed from another. 

16. No diplomas shall be given to any student who is in 
debt to the College. 

17. Any student found guilty of any species of dishon- 
esty shall be dismissed or expelled, at the discretion of 
the Faculty. 

18. Any student absenting himself from class one-third 
of the time during any month, without excuse, shall be 


dismissed. 
By order of THe Boarp or TRUSTEES. 
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Religious Culture. 


While the College is not a denominational institution, 
proper attention is given to the cultivation of a broad, 
liberal Christian spirit. Short devotional exercises are 
held each evening, which are attended by the boarding stu- 
dents. At 12:30 each school day short devotional exer- 
cises are attended by all students. In the direction of re- 
ligious culture, in addition to these very brief meetings 
and the fuller meetings of the Y. M. C. A., and the A. & M. 
College Sunday School, during the past session we have 
enjoyed a splendid series of instructive and spiritual ser- 
mons, for which we are indebted to the following named 
reverend gentlemen : 

Rey. 8. 8. Sevier, Congregational Church, Greensboro. 

Rev. S. J. W. Spurgeon, A. M. E. Z. Church, Greens- 
boro. 

Rev. S. B. Turrentine, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Greensboro. 

Rev. M. L. Harvey, B. D., Providence Church, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Outline of Course of Study. 


FIRST YEAR CLASS—FALL TERM. 

A. M.—Arithmetic, 5; English, 5; Carpentery and Join- 
ery, 5; Drawing, 5. P. M.—Ariculture, 5; Commercial 
Geography, 5. 

WINTER TERM. 

A. M.—Arithmetic, 5; English, 5; Carpentry and Join- 
ery, 5; Drawing, 5. P. M.—Agriculture, 3; Chemistry, 
2; Commercial Geography, 5. 

SPRING TERM. 

A. M.—Arithmetic, 5; English, 5; Carpentry and Join- 
ery, 5; Drawing, 5. P. M.—Physiology, 5; Materials of 
Construction, 5. 


CLASS IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 


SOIL AND FODDER ANALYSIS. 
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SECOND YEAR CLASS—FALL TERM. 

A. M.—Arithmetic, 5; English, 5; Physics, 5; Physiol: 

ogy, 5. P. PE Drawing. 2; Shop, 3. 
WINTER TERM. 

A. M.—Arithmetie, 5; English, 5; Physics, 5; Dairying, 

5; Bookkeeping, 2. P. M.—Drawing, 2; Shop, 3. 
SPRING TERM. 

A. M.—Algebra, 5; English and History, 5; Chemistry, 
5; Dairying, 2; Market Gardening, 3. P. M.—Drawing, 
2; Shop, 3. 

THIRD YEAR CLASS-—FALL TERM. 

A. M.—Algebra, 5; Chemistry, 5; English and History, 
5; Butter-making, 2; Bacteriology, 3. P. M.—Drawing, 
House Planning, 3; Shop, 3. 

WINTER TERM. 

A. M.—Algebra, 5; English, 5; Veterinary Science, 5; 
Chemistry, 2; Agricultural Bacteriology, 5. P. M.— 
Drawing, House Construction, 3; Heating and Ventilat- 
ing, 2; Shop, 3. 

SPRING TERM. 

A. M.—Geometry, 5; English, 3; Chemistry, 2; Physi- 
cal Geography, 5; Veterinary Science, 5. P. M.—Draw- 
ing, Estimates and Contracts, 3; Heating and Ventila- 
tion, 2; Shop, 3. . 

FOURTH YEAR CLASS—FALL TERM. 


A. M.—Geometry, 5; Chemistry, 5; Drawing, 5; Shop, 
5. P. M.—Breeding, 5; Political Economy, 5; Entomol- 
ogy, 5. 

WINTER TERM. 

A. M.—Geometry, 5; Feeds and Feeding, 5; Drawing, 
3; Mechanism, 2; Shop, 5. P. M.—Breeding, 5; Chemical 
Laboratory, 5. 

‘ SPRING TERM. 

A. M.—Trigonometry and Surveying, 5; Plant Dis- 
eases, 2; Drawing, 3; Shop, 2; English, 3. P. M.—Agri- 
cultural Physics, 3; Botany, 2. 


Department of Agriculture and Chemistry. 


J. H. BLUFORD, Head of Department. 
P. E.. Rorinson, Assistant. 
W. F. Ropinson, Florist. 


In this department thoroughly practical instruction is 
given in the various arts and sciences pertaining to agri- 
culture, so as to enable the student to intelligently under- 
stand the nature of soils, fertilizers, plant;growth, feed- 
ings, breeding, farm drainage, methods of cultivation, 
plant and animal diseases, etc. We aim to train not only 
the hand and the eye, but we endeavor also to train the 
mind; in other words, we train the youths to become 
rational farmers. be . 

All our class-room work finds its complement either 
in the field, the garden, the green-house, the orchard, the 
barn, the dairy, or the chemical laboratory. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Recognizing the importance of good farm machinery 
and labor-saving devices, the College has purchased and 
received as donations from a number of firms a consider- 
able amount of farm machinery, such as several different 
kinds of plows, harrows, cultivators, a seed drill with 
a fertilizer attachment, a corn harvester, and various 
tools and machines for market gardening. 

The dairy is well equipped with modern apparatus for 
butter making, such as United States Cream Separator, 
seven Acme Bail Churns, one Davis Swing Churn, seven 
Lever Butter Workers, one Eclipse Refrigerator, a Boyd 
‘ream Ripening Vat, a Babcock Milk Testing Machine, 
etc., thus enabling us to offer the very best course in but- 
ter making. Presumably apparatus and utensils for 
cheese making will be added the next session. 

A ninety-ton silo has also been erected for which silage 
is raised every year. A St. Albans Shredder is used for 
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cutting up the ensilage and a corn harvester is used for 
cutting the corn in the field. 

The farm is stocked with a splendid herd of thirty-five 
pure bred and grade Jersey cows, which will be increased 
just as soon as circumstances will allow. ss 

Different crops, such as wheat, oats, cow peas, sugar 
beets, sorghum, millet, mangel wurzel, potatoes, alfalfa, 
tobacco, cotton, rape, vetch, clover, and various other 
forage crops, are grown on the farm, and the student ob- 
tains practical experiences in the cultivation of such 
crops with the latest and best farm machinery. 

Experiments are also being carried on, on the farm, 
illustrating the effect of different methods of cultivation 
and fertilization on different crops. Variety tests are 
also made. This experiment work is carried on by the 
students in the advanced classes. 

The green-house is maintained to aid the student in the 
study of botany and care of flowers. Instruction is also 
given in the management of a green-house on a commer- 
cial scale. 

Market gardening is practiced on a small Reale for the 
purpose of giving the student practice in the enpeoment 
of early truck lands. 

The chemical laboratory is well equipped with suitable 
apparatus and necessary chemicals for the study of gen- 
eral as well as agricultural chemistry. | 

Among the most expensive apparatus may be mentioned 
Hoffman’s apparatus for decomposition and recomposi- 
tion of water, fat extraction apparatus, chemical bal- 
ances, soil analysis apparatus, hot plates, copper, air and 
water baths, apparatus for analysis of baking powders, 
water analysis, ete. 

In short, the equipment of the department is first- class 
in every respect, and in some lines it is perhaps second to 
that of no other institution in the State. 

While the equipment for the work in Physics is not so 
complete as that in Chemistry, the Department has made 
and purchased sufficient apparatus to iHustrate on the 
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lecture table the more important laws of Physical Sei- 
ence. The equipment consists of a Lever Air Pump with 
oxydized brass barrel and accessories, an Atwood’s ma- 
chine, Port Lummere and Stereoptican. for projection 
work, a set of Vacuam and Spectrum Geissler tubes con- 
taining, residum gases, Ruhmkorff Induction coil, a Hoff- 
man’s Graduated Eudiometer, an assortment of batteries 
and Lyden jars .for induction and distribution of elec- 
tricity, compound. microscope, pulleys, balances, pumps, 
sonometer and a general assortment of lecture table appa- 
ratus. The lecture room can be made dark at any time 
for Ulustration with the stereoptican or Port Lummere. 
The lecture table is fitted with water, gas and eleetricity. 

The department has recently purchased some ef the 
latest apparatus for Soil Physics which includes a ball 
bearing balance, 50 ce. flasks with ground glass stoppers 
drawn out to an open capillary tube for specific gravity 
Ww ork; brass tubes 1214x1%% inches inside measurement 
for the determination of volume weight, apparent specific 
gravity and porosity of soils, apparatus to determine the 
power of loose and compact soils to retain moisture. a 
set of brass tubes 16x 1% inches inside measurement to 
show the rate of percolation of water through soils; a 
set. of galvanized iron cylinders set in water jackets to 
show the effect of mulches or evaporation of water from 
soil; and a set of five glass tubes 80x17 inches inside 
measurement.for determining the capillary attraction of 
soils. 


The department will add shortly a soil compacting ma- 
chine and apparatus to show the percolation of air and 
the behavior of gases toward soil. 


A detailed sen EL ES of the courses offered by this de- 
partment follows: 
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Dcscription of Courses. 


A. Industrial Courses—Practical Horticulture. 
FALL TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 
(Two hours practice work in Industrial Courses count 
one hour’s credit.) 


Course I.—GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT. Three credits. 
Required course III English. First year students. 
Practical work is given in the care and management of 
greenhouses. Students are required to grow and care for 
various flowers, such as carnations, roses, hyacinths, free- 
Sias, narcissus, etc., as well as various foliage plants, like 
ferns and palms. 


WINTER TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course [I.—PropaGation or PLAnts. Three credits. Re- 
quired courses I Industrial and III English. Given 
alternately with Course III. 

Practice is given in making cuttings, in ies (Sia root- 
ing, grafting, budding, etc. Each student is required to 
make at least 2,000 cuttings from twenty different kinds 
of plants and to root and pot same. He is also taught 
how to prepare various fungicides and insecticides, how 
and when to apply them. 


SPRING TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course I11.—GarpEninc UNpber Guass. Two credits. Re- 
quired courses III Industrial and III English. 

Such plants as lettuce, beans, cucumbers, egg plant, 
tomatoes, etc., are grown under glass, and the student 
will be required to care for them and become thoroughly 
familiar with every detail of forcing plants for the win- 
ter and very early spring market. 


SPRING TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course 1V.—Marker GARDENING. Two credits. Required 
courses I Industrial and III English. 
Practice is given in transplanting plants from the 
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green house or cold frames to the field. Attention is also 
given to raising early vegetables on a commercial scale. 

Each student is assigned a plat 10x10 feet, which he 
controls exclusively during the course. He prepares the 
ground and plants his plant under the direction of the in- 
structor. 


FALL TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Course V.—Care or Live Stock. Two credits. Required 
course III English. 

The student is required to go into the various barns of 
the College and obtain practice in feeding cows, horses, 
hogs, chickens, etc.; to learn various methods of feeding 
and make records of feeding experiments, to study the 
milk records and compare same with the various types 
of dairy cows. 


WINTER TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Courspt VI.—MiLK AND CreAM TestING. Two credits. 
Required course III English. 

The student is taught how to test milk and cream; he 
1s made familiar with the Babcock test for fat; he is also 
expected to test milk for adulterants, determine its spe- 
cific gravity, total solids, the amount of water it contains, 
and is required to make at least two tests of each cow in 
the College. He also becomes expert in testing cream 
for acidity according to at least two different methods. 

Lectures and recitation work will be given on the com- 
position, secretion and production of milk. Text: Milk 
and Its Products.— Wing. 


FALL TERM—Mr. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Course VII.—Burrer Maxine. Two credits. Requires 
courses VI Industrial and III English. 

Thorough drill is given in butter-making according to 
the most improved methods. Considerable drill is also 
given in making neat and attractive packages, in storing 
and scoring butter, ripening cream, etc. 


MILK TESTING 


CLASS IN SOIL PHYSICS. 
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SPRING TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Course VIII—Manacement or Dartry. Three credits. 
Required courses VII Industrial and III English, I 
and II B. ©. 

The student is expected to go into the dairy and take 
charge of the work under the supervision of an instructor. 
He receives instruction in the care and management of 
separators and obtains more practice in butter-making. 
He is also expected to keep the dairy accounts and 
records. 


SPRING TERM—MR. LA: JRETH. 


Course [X.—MANAGEMENT oF Farm. Three credits. Re- 
quired courses VIII Industrial and VI English. 

Practice is given in directing the work on the College 
farm under the supervision of the oreman of the arm. 


B. Courses in Agriculture. 


WINTER TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
Course J.—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 
Three credits. Open to all. Daily. 

This term’s work is designed to give the student a sort 
of a bird’s eye view of the whole field of agriculture in an 
elementary way. It will be freely illustrated by experi- 
ment in the laboratory. Text: “Elementary Principles 
of Agriculture.’”—Burkett, Stevens and Hill. 


FALL TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course II.—Puystotocy. Three credits. Open to all. 

In addition to reiteration work, the student is required 
to cut up one or more animals and study the various or- 
gans in detail. Text: Foster’s Ele. of Physiology. 
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SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course III.—PuysicaL GrocrapHy. Five credits. Open 
to all. 
The course is illustrated by means of lantern slides and 
experiments. Text: Tarr’s Physical Geography. 
FALL TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 
Course IV.—Breepinc. Two credits. Required courses 
III English and II Agriculture. 
Such subjects as atavism, variation, selection, heredity, 
line breeding in and inbreeding are discussed. Collateral 
reading required. Text: Breeding.—Shaw. 


FALL TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course V.—Bacteriotocy. Three credits. Required 
courses II Horticulture and I Chemistry. 

Lectures are given on the nature of bacteria, their rela- 
tion to other plants, supplemented by laboratory work. 

WINTER TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
Course VI.—AGRICULTURAL BaActTERIoLOGY. Five credits. 
Required course VI Agriculture. 

The relation of bacteria to the soil and the manure 
heap, to the ripening of cream and cheese, to various dis- 
eases, etc., is thoroughly discussed. Text: Agricultural 
Bacteriology.—Conn. 


SPRING TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Course VII.—Entomouocy. Three credits. Required 
courses II Horticulture and VI English. 

The subject is taught by means of lectures and the stu- 
dent is required to read up on topics assigned him by the 
instructor. The most common insects and insecticides 
are studied. 


SPRING TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 
Csurse VIII.—Foracr Crops. Three credits. Required 
Course VI English. 
Lectures are given on the adaptability of the various 
crops that can be successfully and profitably grown in 
North Carolina to special soils, methods and seeding; 
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preparation of seed bed and pasturing are also discussed. 
Collateral reading required. 


SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Coursp IX.—Puanr Diseases. Three credits. Required 
course VII Agriculture. 


Lectures and laboratory work. Common diseases, such 
as the cereal nests and insects; diseases of cotton, tobacco 
and fruit trees are studied with the aid of the compound 
microscope. 


WINTER TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Courss X.—Frrpine. Five credits. Required courses III 
Agriculture and V and VI Chemistry. 


The laws of nutrition and the composition of animal 
bodies are briefly discussed. The composition and digesti- 
bility, market and food value of the various food stuffs 
are discussed. Nutritive ratios and the practical applica- 
tion of same in compounding ratios for the various farm 
animals are carefully considered. Collateral reading re- 
quired. Text: Feeding of Animals.—J/ordan. 


FALL TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Course XI.—VeTHRINARY ScreNcE. Three credits. Re- 
quired course XI Agriculture. 

The common diseases of arm animals are briefly dis- 
cussed, together with remedies for same. Some practical 
work in caring for sick animals is also provided with the 
student. Text: Veterinary Elements.—Hopkins. 


SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
Course XIJ.—Merrro.toey. Tro credits. Required course 


XII Agriculture. 


Movements of the atmosphere, character of wind, 
cyclones, tornadoes, thunderstorms, and weather forecast- 
ing are discussed. 


AU 


©. Courses in Physics. 


J. H. Buurorp, Instructor. 


Course I. Three hours. Course III Mathematics re- 
quired. 

The work of the first term consists of five lectures and 
recitation per week, the subjects covered being Mechanics, 
Hydraulics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. The lectures 
are fully illustrated, and the practical applications of 
principles clearly pointed out. Full notes are required, 
and also some reference work. 

Coursp J].—Huat, MaGnetism AND [Evecrriciry. Two 
hours. Course I Physics desired, Course LV Mathe- 

matics. 

These subjects are discussed in an elementary way, and 
the fundamental principles are illustrated. 

Practical work is done in wiring for, and hanging elec- 
tric bells. Special attention is given to the various kinds 
of galvanic cells, their uses and relative values. The 
course is made as practical as possible, so that a student 
on leaving the college can take up the work of a practi- 
cal electrician. 

Course III.—Sounp anp Licur. Two hours. Course [I 
desired, V Mathematics. | 

This is a continuation of Courses I and II, and the 
Same methods are adopted. Sound is treated briefly, but 
light is given a greater proportion of time so as to famil- 
iarize the student with the construction and mechanism 
of the most important optical instruments and the part 
played by it in animal and vegetsble growth. 

Coursh [V.—AcricuuTuRAL Puysics. Five credits. Re- 
quired courses III Physics and V Chemistry and I 
Mechanics. 

The power of soils to retain moisture, effect of deep 
and shallow cultivation, methods of constructing farm 
buildings, ventilation, road making, draft of wagons 2 vi 
plows, ete., are fully discussed. Text: Agricultural Phys- 
ics.— King. 


STUDYING FLANT STRUCTURE. 


INTERIOR ViEW OF FORCING HOUSE. 
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Course V.—PuysicaL Lasoratory Work. Three hours. 
Courses I, II and III required. 

This work is designed to fix the principles learned in 
the previous lectures firmly in mind by performing tue 
experiments used on the lecture table. 

Subjects: Mechanics of Masses, Liquids, Gases, and 
Heat. 

Course VI.—AGricuLTuRAL PuHysics LAroratTory WORK. 
Two hours. Courses I, II and III required. 

This course will accompany Course IV with detailed 
experiments to show the rate of percolation of water 
through soils; capillary attraction; effect of different 
kinds of mulches; determination of specific gravity and 
specific heat; and the mechanical analysis of soils. The 
department has been recently equipped with the latest 
apparatus for soil work. 


D. Courses in Horticulture. 


SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD AND MR. W. F. 
ROBINSON. 


CrursE I.—Borany. Two credits. Open to all. 

The various parts of plants are studied. Lectures will 

be given twice per week. 
FALL TERM—PROF. BLUFORD AND MR. W. F. 
ROBINSON. 
Course II.—Borany. Five credits. Desired C. I Horti- 
culture. 

Such subjects are how the plant takes up food from the 
soil and the atmosphere. The effect of sunlight, air and 
moisture on plants are noted. Diseases of plants and 
remedies for same are discussed in an elementary way. 
Given in connection in Course I Agriculture. Text: HEle- 
mentary Botany.—Bailey. 

WINTER TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course III.—PRopoGATION oF PLants. Three credits. 
Methods of propagating plants by cutting, stalons, 
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suckers, layering seeds, etc., are discussed. The princi- 
ples underlying budding, grafting and pruning are aiso 


WINTER TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 
SourRsE IV.—Smauu Fruir Cuiturn. Two credits. Re- 
quired courses III Horticulture and III English. 

Methods of propagating and cuitivating various kinds 
of small fruit are discussed, together with the proportion 
of soil for same. 

SPRING TERM—MR&. W. ¥F. ROBINSON. 
Coursp. V.—MarkKbrT GARDENING. Three credits. Required 
course IV Horticulture. 

A study of the different crops adapted to market gar- 
dening and adapted to North Carolina is made. Con- 
struction and management cf hot beds, cold frames, spe- 
cial fertilizers for vegetable crops, packing, shipping and 
marketing are also considered. Text: Vegetable Garden- 
ing.— Bailey. 

SPRING TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 
Course VI.—Pomouoey. Two credits. Required courses 
IV Horticulture and VI English. 

Planting of fruit trees, tilling and fertilizing fruit 
lands. Planting and caring for orchard, picking, pack- 
ing, storing and shipping fruit is discussed. Text: Fruit 
Growing.— Bailey. 

WINTER TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 
Course VII—Puantr Brespine. Two credits. Required 
course VII Horticulture. 

Methods of crops, fertilizing plants, originating new 
varieties, and how to improve old varieties are dis- 
cussed. 

WINTER TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 
Course VIII.—LaAnpscarp GARDENING. Two credits. Re- 
quired course VI Horticulture. 

Principles of embellishing landscapes, planting and 
management of woodlands, management of forests are 
discussed. Text: Landscape Gardening.—Maynard. 


STOCK JULEGING. : 


“ 


STUDYING SPECIFIC HEAT AND RATE OF PERCOLATION OF WATER THROUGH SOIL. 
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E. Courses in Chemistry. 


WINTER TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course I.—GpneRAL CuHEMistry. Three credits. Re- 
quired course II Physics. 7 
Lectures are given on general chemistry, and experl- 
ments are performed before the students in the lecture 
room, which bear directly on and pave the way for Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. : 


SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course IJ.—GrnrraL CueEmistry. Three credits. Re- 
quired course I Chemistry. : 


Lectures and laboratory work. The student goes into 
the laboratory and carries on experiments for himse-f, 
illustrating the principles he has learned in the lecture 
room. Text: Mimographed Notes. 

FALL TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course III].—QuvALITATIVE ANALysISs. Three credits. Re- 
quired course II Chemistry. 


Laboratory work. During this term the student be- 
comes familiar with testing for the metals and especially 
the fourteen which enter into the composition of plant 
and animal life. 


WINTER TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course I[V.—Quva irative ANa.ysis. Two credits. Re- 
quired course III Chemistry. ; 


Laboratory work. Qualitative analysis ; - completed, 
acids. Text: Appleton’s Qualitative Analysis. 


SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course V.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Two credits. Re- 
quired course IV Chemistry. 


Lectures on the chemical composition of soils, plants 
and animals. The function of the various elements neces- 
sary for plant growth, and the various compounds for 
animal nutrition are discussed. 
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FALL TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course VI.—QuUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Five credits. Re- 
quired course [V Chemistry. 

Instruction is given in the analysis of soils, fertilizers 
and feeding stuffs, the object being to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the chemical composition of soils, fertilizers 
and feeding stuffs, so that he may intelligently make use 
of reports and bulletins of experiment stations dealing 
with the chemical composition of various agricultural 
products. 

SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
Course VII.—ANimMAL ToxicoLogy. Two credits. Re- 
quired courses I, If, [11 and IV Chemistry. 

Lectures are given on the poisonous plants and insects 
injurious to stock; the symptoms of poisoning by plants, 
pigments, insecticides, matches and vermin poison; the 
sources, elimination, and antidotes of stock poison, ete. 
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CARPENTRY. 


STUDENTS CONSTRUCTING A BUILDING. 
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Department of Mechanics. 


A. Watson, Head of Department. 
% 


Assistant and Instructor in Shops. 
W. N. NELSON, 
Instructor in Wood Working and Painting. 
Wo. YATES, 
Instructor in Tinsmithing. 
©. N. Evans, 
Instructor in Blacksmithing. 


*% 


Instructor in Shoe and Harness Making. 
* 


Engineer and Janitor. 


There are two most valuable possessions which no 
Search warrant can take away, no reverse of fortune de- 
stroy. They are what is put into the brain: knowledge; 
and into the head: skill. 

The work in this department is designed to give the 
student such a combination of knowledge and skill that 
he may be something more than an ordinary mechanic or 
an impracticable theorist. 

From the beginning of the first year the time is divided 
between the lecture room, draughting rooms and shops. 
Students will be given an opportunity of visiting the vari- 
ous manufactories in and around Greensboro, and every ~ 


lecture and exercise will be illustrated so far as possible, 


and the practical application pointed out. 


It is recognized at the outset that a knowledge of how 
to make and read drawings is necessary to success in 
mechanical work, and further that both practical knowl- 
edge and mathematical science are necessary in preparing 
any reliable drawing or interpreting the same. The 
courses as laid down are designed to make the student 
familiar with either machine shop practice, or building 


- design construction. 
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The Trustees and Faculty have decided that the first 
two years work in this department shall be conducted as 
a trade school. 


The first and second year students will, therefore, select 
the special line they wish to pursue, and will be required 
to continue in that special work during the two years. 
After that time, those who wish to graduate from the in- 
stitution, will be given an opportunity for instruction in 
the other shops and will perfect themselves in mathe- 
matics, science and drawing. 


EQUIPMENT. 


This department is well equipped for the work in hand 
and other machinery will be added from time to time as 
required. 


The department building is a substantial modern struc- 
ture, two stories and basement. On the first floor are 
the joinery, wood-turning shop, machine shop and model 
room; in the basement of the rear wing is the smith shop, 
paint shop, tin shop, wood working machine shop, with 
stock room, and adjoining this is the boiler and engine 
rooms. 


The lecture room can be made dark at a moment’s no- 
tice and the sunlight used to illustrate on a permanent 
screen. Water and power are at hand for use, also gas. 
A dark room is fitted up for photographic use and for ex- 
periments requiring it. ~ 


In mechanics, a full collection of materials of construc- 
tion will be provided, so that students can study them 
from observation as well as from text. A museum of 
models in mechanism and construction has been begun 
and will be added to as required. A reading room is pro- 
vided in the building, well supplied with books of refer- 
ence and technical journals. This is open at all times to 
the students. The equipment in drawing consists of 
tables, drawing boards and T squares. Students will pro- 
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vide themselves with instruments, which will be arranged 
for at lowest rates; also paper, pencils, ink, and entire 
set of drawing tools may be rented for 75 cents per term 
if paid in advance. 

In free-hand drawing a full set of models with a suf- 
ficient number of tables is provided. Alcoves are ar- 
ranged for teaching shading, and the rooms are well 
lighted and heated. 

The wood-working shop is equipped with twelve double 
benches, provided with patent vises and stops, twenty- 
four complete sets of joiners and wood-worker’s tools. 
Each set is arranged in a neat wall case, having a glass 
door and combination lock. Each student in wood-work- 
ing has a set of tools and is responsible for them. There 
is also a large case of tools for the instructor and for 
general use. The shop is also supplied with a 36-inch 
band saw, a surface planer, a universal wood-worker, with 
attachments for sawing, ripping, dadoing, jointing, tenon- 
ing and boring, a swing-saw, a pattern maker’s lathe, 
twelve small turning lathes, an emery wheel and grind- 
stone. 

The machine shop is equipped with six engine lathes, 
shaper, drill-press, vises, test plates and a full assortment 
of band tools. 

The forge shop is equipped with twelve patent, down- 
draft Buffalo forges, each having an anvil, sets of tongs, 
flatters, fullers, etc., also slack-tub and coal box. The 
blast for the forges is supplied by a 40-inch fan, placed 
in the corner of the shop and connected to the main shaft. 
The smoke is exhausted by the same fan and forced out 
at the side of the building. There is also one portable 
hand force for use when the machinery is not running. 
Two work benches, supplied with vises, stock and dies, 
taps, files, etc., also a mandrell, sledges, and leather 
aprons, complete the equipment in this shop. 

The power plant consists of a 380-horse-power Root 
water tube boiler of latest design, and a 35-horse-power 
Skinner automatic engine of the latest pattern. There are 
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also two smaller engines for experimental and farm work. 
The exhaust steam is used for heating when the shops 
are running. All modern accessories, such as steam feed 
pump, feed water heater, oil separator, reducing and 
back-pressure valves, etc., are in constant use. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
of Pittsburg, has presented us with a sixty-light direct- 
current dynamo and the same will be installed during the 
next Fall term; also a complete set of incandescent and 
are lights. z 

The tin shop is fully equipped with machines for doing 
all kinds of tin work, and this shop supplies the cans for 
the canning industry carried on by the Department of — 
Agriculture, machines for ornamental work, such as 
cornices, gutters, finials, ete., will be added as soon as 
necessary. 

Instruction in the following trades has been provided : 

Blacksmithing and general repairing. 

Horeshoeing. 

Tinsmithing. 

Broom-making. 

Wood-turning. 

Bricklaying and Plastering. 

Wheelwrighting. 

Painting and decorating. | 

Machinist work. 

Shoe and Harness making. 

Heating, plumbing and gas fitting. 

Students in this department will begin free-hand and 
mechanical drawing in the Fall term of the first year. 
They will be required to make a regular graduated set of 
models and exercises in the various lines they pursue, 
from drawings furnished by the department, after which 
they will design their own work, under the supervision of 
the instructors in charge. All work will be executed from 
drawings in order to familiarize the student with the 
preparation of and reading the same. 

The course in mechanical drawing will be varied to suit 
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the different trades and will be as practical as possible. 


Advanced students will be required to do considerable 
technical reading, under the direction of the professors 
in charge, and the third and fourth year men will be re- 
quired to write at least two technical essays during each 
term. These will be read at the bi-weekly meetings of the 
students of the department held to hear lectures on tech- 
nical subjects and to discuss the papers read. A full line 
of technical journals will be on file for the use of stu- 
dents, and the books in the department library are always 
accessible for reference. 

Students, candidates for graduation in this department 
will, at least, do thirty hours of shop-work, eighteen of 
which must be in one line of work. 

Students taking wood-work, tin-work, or machine shop- 
work will be required to take instrumental drawing from 
the beginning of their course. Other trades require free- 
hand drawing only. 

A special course of two years will be given students 
taking wood-turning as a trade. 

Text-book will be required on all trades in the Me- 
chanical Department, and an examination at the end of 
each term will be given in the same. 

Text-books of all class room work will be purchased by 
the students. 


Students must supply themselves with books and in- 
struments. 


Tools to be purchased by students: 


Machine Shop.—Thread gauge and prick punch, steel 
scale and scratch all, screw pitch gauge. 

Blacksmith Shop.—Apron and cap, one foot rule, one 
calipers. 

Tin Shop.—Dividers, ruler, scratchall and aprons. 

Carpenter Shop.—Cap, apron, dividers, jack-knife, pen- 
cil and rule. 

Wood Turning.—Cap, apron, dividers, pencil and rule. 

Bricklaying.—Overalls, cap, trowels, square and rule. 
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Broom and Shoe Shops.—Aprons, rule, pencil and 
knife. 
HOUSE PLANNING—FOURTH YEAR. 


Course I.—Mercuanics or Buitpinc. Two hours. Courses 
II Mathematics, XII Drawing, III English required. 
Note-book only. 

The first term consists of lectures and drawing exer- 
cises in the use of materials. The analysis of strains in 
girders, beams, columns and rods. The graphic method 
is used as well as the analytic. Ten plates. 


Course II.—Two hours. Course II required. Note-book. 

Consists of graphic analysis of trusses, arches and 
walls, and their proper design and construction. The 
work is made entirely practical and many original prob- 
lems will be worked out. No text-books required. Twelve 
plates. 


CoursE IIJ.—Piumpine. Two hours. Courses I Technol- 
ogy, I Physics, III and IX Drawing required. One 
term. 

Consists of lectures and drawing. The various methods 
of disposals of sewerage and drainage are explained also. 
The best kinds of sanitary appliances, defective methods 
and material receive attention, and a course in technical 
reading is required on this subject in connection with the 
lectures. Sketches and scale drawings for plumbing 
plants will be called for as the lectures describe the same. 
Facilities will be given for inspecting work under con- 
struction in the city. 

Course 1V.—HBATING-VENTILATING. Two hours. 

This course comprises lectures and drawing exercises in 
the various methods of heating buildings. Fire-places 
receive attention first, then stoves and furnaces are dis- 
cussed. After this the different methods of steam and 
hot water heating receive attention, and working draw- 
ings and details are required. The sizes of flues, boilers, 
pipes and radiators are determined and comparative esti- 
mates made of cost. In connection with this work stu- 
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dents may take shop courses in steam and water fitting 
and in tin work adapted to furnaces and stoves. 


Course V.—Conrracts, ESTIMATES AND SUPERVISION 
Work. Two hours. Course V required, also II draw- 
ing. One term. 7 

This course consists of lectures, exercises and reading. 

The law of contracts is explained, and the forms of build. 
ing contracts, plastering wall contracts, sub-contracts, 
etc., are given in full. Sets of working drawings and speci- 
fications are given for estimate, and specification work 
outlined. The chief points in supervision of work is dwelt 
upon and the student is advised in the matter of handling 
men and materiais to the best advantage. 


Course VI.—Arcuitecture. Three hours. Course IX 
drawing. One lecture per week. One hour of read- 
ing and three hours of drawing will be required in 
this course. One term. 

The subjects will comprise Egyptian, Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, gothic and modern styles. Their 
history, development and constructive features will be 
brought out, and the drawing will serve to illustrate and 
fix the same in the minds of the students. Students de- 
siring to take the lectures only, may do so, receiving one 
hour credit. Open to third and fourth year students. 
Course VIJ.—PuHorocrapHy. Two hours. 

This work consists of practical amateur work in hand- 
ling the camera, developing, dry plates, blue printing and 
silver printing, and mounting of prints. Practice in lan- 
tern slide-work is also given, and practical work in en- 
larging or reducing for this purpose, is required. This 
course is not intended to produce photographers, but as 
an adjunct in mechanical work. Open to Seniors oniv, 
except by special permission. 

Coursp VIII.—Mecuantsm. Three hours. Courses VIII 
and XI Mathematics, required. 

The work consists of recitations and drawing exercises, 
illustrating the various principles of mechanism. This 
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work paves the way to intelligent machine designing, and 
required of those taking advanced work in machinery. 


Course IX.—MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. One tern. 
Two hours. No previous work required. Note-book 
only. 

Two lectures per week during one term are devoted to a 
description of the various materials entering into ordi- 
nary buildings. Attention is given to methods of their 
manufacture and preparation, defects and special uses. 
The subjects include stone, cements, brick, iron, steel, 
copper, tin, lead, zinc, alloys, wood, glass, paints, hard- 
ware and furnishings. The lectures are elementary and 
are illustrated as far as possible by means of models, spec- 
imens, and lantern views. 

SHOP FEES. 

No charge is made for the use of tools or apparatus, 
but a small fee to cover cost of material is charged, as 
follows: 


Machine, Shop] 2-f. : Sa... 50 cents per term. 
Blacksmith Shop ........... 75 cents per term. 
WoO SOD Gaia tee 50 cents per term. 
Tine SD OD Sas cestee a. ae eens 50 cents per term. 
TTS 1.0 0 Fe each ceeds ea be ccs 50 cents per term. 
Shoe; SDOD so ice. oi ae 50 cents per term. 


Students are held responsible for tools, instruments 
and apparatus used. 
DRAWING—FIRST YEAR. 
Course [.—Free-HAND. Two hours. No requirements. 
One term. 

Flat copy, including squares, circles, symmetrical 
figures and conventiona! forms are taught during first 
term. Eighteen plates will “e required, three of which 
are original designs by th. student. 


Course II.—Fren-HAND. Two hours. Course I desired, 
but not required. One term. 

Perspective and sketching from models is taught dur- 

ing the first part of this term, and shading of solid forms 
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afterward. Twenty plates are required for passing. — 


Course III.—Fren-HaAnp. Two hours. Course II re- 
quired. One term. 

The work of this term consists of sketching from mis- 
cellaneous objects, both from nature and mechanics. Spe- 
cial attention is also given to the preparation of free- 
hand work in drawings. Elevations, perspective, sections 
and details of machines and parts are required to be 
made. All work is original, no copies allowed. Eight 
plates required. 

Course IV.—INSTRUMENTAL DRAWING... Three hours. 
Course open to all. One term. 

Instruments and text. This work begins with the use 
of instruments, their care and special attention. The stu- 
dent also studies practical Geometry from text and draws 
the problems as described. All work is neatly traced in 
ink and carefully lettered. Fifteen plates required. 


Course V.—ProJection. Two hours. Course IV required. 
One term. 

The science of representing objects according to the 
standard methods of projection is taught in this course. 
The use and nature of the scale is also given at his time. 
The work comprises lectures and exercises in regular plan 
and elevation work, also in isometric projection. Fifteen 
plates are required, five of which must be original. 
Course VI.—Two hours. Course V required. One term. 

The work of this course will consist of special lessons 
in connection with the various trade courses. The appli- 
cation of courses [V and V will be made to the needs of 
the manual training work. Fifteen plates are required, 
five of which are original. 

Course VII.—ELEMENTARY CoNsTRUCTION. Two hours. 
Courses III and VI required. 

This course consists of occasional lectures, with exer- 
cises in drawing of various construction details in the 
several trade courses, especial attention being given to 
building and machine work. Students are required to 
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make careful scale drawings of the problems given, and 
to keep notes of the lectures. Twelve plates will be re- 
quired for passing. 


Coursp VIIIT—ELEMLNTARY CoNstRuUCTION. Two hours. 
Course VII required. 

Lectures and drawing. Continuation of course VII. 
Color work, both pencil and brush, will be introduced in 
this course. Detailing will also be taught. Eighteen 
plates required. 


Coursgé [X.—Two hours. Course XI required. 

This will consist of advanced design with full working 
details for same. Practice in taking of quantities and 
making estimates will be given. Outline specifications 
will be required in this term. 


Course X.—Two hours. Mechanics, history of architec- 
ture, course XII required. 

Advanced architectural designs, including perspective 
and color drawing, complete sketches, working drawings 
and specifications are required; also complete estimates 
and quantities. 


Manual Training and Blacksmithing. 


Coursn [.—Three hours. No requirements. Elective. 

The work of this course consists of learning the names 
and uses of tools, building and managing fires, forging 
and shaping iron. All work is done frem drawings, and 
the student is required to complete at least fifteen models 
of the prescribed course before credit is allowed. 


Coursr [I.—Three hours. Course I and course II drawing 
required. 

Welding iron is taught during this term, and a full ex- 
position of the art given. The student is required to work 
from models and drawings, and fifteen exercises must be 
submitted. Bolt and nut making are also given in this 
course. 


WOOD TURNING. 
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Coruse III.—Forcinc, WELDING AND TEMPERING STEEL. 
Three hours. Course II and course III drawing re- 
quired. 

This work is intended to give the student a knowledge 
of working steel in various forms. The making of laid in 
edge tools, tempering springs, hammers, cold-chisels, cut- 
ters, drills, ete., is fully illustrated and the student en- 
couraged to make tools for his future work. Students 
rpeparing for machine shop work are required to make a 
full set of lathe tools, cold chisels and hammer for their 
future machine shop work. Ten models required. 
Course IV.—HorsesHorine. Three hours. Course III 

drawing, course III B.S. required. One term. 

The making of shoes for various special uses will be 

taught during this term, and reasons given for each form. 

The anatomy of the hoof is also studied, and wrong meth- 

ods pointed out. The student will also receive instruction 

in general repairing of farm machinery. 

A set number of models will not be required in this 
year, as students in the last year of their trade work are 
expected to be sufficiently interested in their work to em- 
ploy their time to the best advantage. 


Wood-Working. 


Course [.—Jornnury. Three hours. 

Students in this work are required to take courses I 
and IV in drawing. 

The use of the plane, tri-square, gauge saw and chisel 
are exemplified and the general care of edge tools ex- 
plained. Fifteen models from drawings required to pass. 
Course II.—Three hours. Course I, and courses I and 

IV drawing required. 

The brace and bit are introduced in this course, and 
also the level square; practice in mortising and mitering 
is given; grinding and setting planes are taught. Fifteen 
models; ten copies, five original, 
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Course III.—Three hours. Course II, and courses II 
and V drawing required. . 

This term is given to practical application of prine- 
ples learned. Jointing and glueing are taught, and dove- 
tailing; saw-filing and setting also is required of each stu- 
dent. All work to be done from student’s desigrs. 


Course [V.—Three hours. Courses [i and Il! required. 
Wood-turning between two centres is taught in this 

term. Ten models from copy and ten original models re- 

quired. 

CoursE V.—tThree hours. Course IV required. 
Wood-turning, face-plate work, turning rosettes, cups, 

rings, balls, etc. Then models from copy and ten from 

original designs required. 


Coursp VI.—Three hours. Course V required. 

- General construction work in carpentry or joinery or 
cabinet work. All work to be made from student’s own 
designs. 


Machine Shop. 


Course I.—Two hours. Courses III and VI drawing, Iii 
blacksmithing required. Virst term. 

The work of this term will be given mainly to chipping 
and filing. No time will be spared to fully fix in the 
mind of the student tie value of the tools used in this 
work-and the names of the same. Ten models required 
to complete the course. | 
Course I.—Larur Wore. Three hours. Courses I ma- 

chine work and VII drawing required. 

During the time in this course the student will be 
taught how to centre different shaped objects and the 
various euts made by an engine lathe. Some knowledge 
of how to use the drill and reamer on live and dead cen- 
tres. Ten models required, including one original piece. 
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Course III.—Drintiting Macuine. Three hours. Courses 
II machine work and VIII drawing required. 

Laying out work by prickmarks and lines will be given 
special attention. Drilling of different kinds of material 
with certain speed will occupy much of the time in this 
work. Speeds and feeds for different size drills must be 
carefully studied. Ten models will be required to com- 
plete this course. 


Course IV.—BLANKS For GEARS AND THREAD CUTTING, 
INTERIOR AND Exterior. Three hours. Courses III 
machine work, [X drawing required. | ~ 

Blanks for gears of various sizes and positions will be 
cut and faced on the lathe. Addendum line will be found 
by student. Threading of different kinds of material, 
both interior and exterior diameters, together with worms 
and cylinder cams, will constitute the bulk of the work 
of this course. Ten models required, three of them origi- 
nal. | 


Course V.—SuHApER Work. Three hours. Courses IV 
machine work, X drawing required. 

The work of this course will be original throughout, 
and no student will be allowed more than four models 
and not less than two, except in very difficult problems. 
The work will include gear cutting and the general as- 
sembly of parts of complete machines. 


Tin Work and Pipe Fitting. 


Instructor. 


Cousr I.—Three hours. No requirements. 

The work of this course consists of familiarizing the 
student with the various tools, machines and materials 
used in the trade, and in cutting and plane soldering. 
Making cans, cups, etc., from patterns is required of the 
student for passing. 
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Couse II.—Three hours. Course I, and I and IV draw- 
ing required. 

Continuation of course I, introducing sheet iron work, 
riveting, bending, guttering, making joints, elbows and 
Ts from furnished patterns. 

Course III.—Three hours. Course II required. 

Constructing general tinware from student’s own pat: 
terns. Six models required. Principles of flat and stand- 
ing seam working also taught. 

Course IV.—Three hours. Courses [II and VI drawing, 
IIL tinwork required. 

Cornice work, stamping, brazing, working from origi- 
nal designs of student. 

Cours V.—Five hours. Course IV required, and VII 
drawing. 

Pipe-fitting, joining cast iron, wrought iron, brass and 
lead pipes, use of pipe machine, stocks and dies, cutters, 
etc., is taught, and reasons givcn for methods used. 
Course VI.—Three hours. Course V required. 

Furnace work, ornamental tin and sheet metal work, 
exhibition work. 7 


Shoe and Harness Making. 


Instructor. 


Course I.—Three hours. Open to all. 

Consists in learning the names of tools used in the 
trade, also kinds of material; half-soleing with tacks and 
repairing cheap bottoms of shoes. 


Course II.—Three hours. Course I required, and I draw- 
ing. 

Making of waxed ends, sewing soles, sewing and 
cementing patches, etc., cutting patterns from measures. 
Course IIT.—Three hours. Course II required, II draw- 

ing. 


Stitching uppers, assembling parts, and finishing com- 
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mon shoes. At least one good pair is required for passing 
course IIT. 
Course IV.—Three hours. Course III shoe work, III 
drawing required. 
Harness repairing and plain sewing, learning parts of 
harness and methods of making various kinds. 
Course V.—HARNESS MAKING. Three hours. Course IV 
required. 
New work will occupy the time of this course, and stu- 
dents will be taught to cut and make a complete working 
set of harness, excepting collars. 


Bricklaying. 


_ Coursp I.—Two hours. 

In this course excavating and grading will be given 
in its practical ways. Excavations for drains, dry wells, 
furnace pits, air ducks, etc., to be given special attention. 
Course II.—Two hours. 

This course will cover piling, brick and concrete foot- 
ings, specifications for stone work, foundation walls, 
basement piers, mortar, external walls and rubble. 
Course III1.—Two hours. 

This course will cover Ashler, setting stone work, an- 
chors and clamps, cleaning and painting walls. Bond- 
ing of all kinds will be given special attention. 

Course [V.—Two hours. 

This course will enable the student to lay pressed 
brick, mould brick, and any grade of advanced architec- 
tural or ornamental brick work. 

CoursE V.—Two hours. 

This course will prepare the student to construct all 
classes of arches and hollow wall. The use and advant- 
age of the arches and walls will be given special attention. 
Colored mortar, chimneys, flue lining, timbles and cold 
air ducks are specialties. 

Course V.—Two hours. 
In this course fire walls, ventilators, setting iron work, 
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setting cut stone, terra cotta, and specifications for lay- 
ing masonry in freezing weather will be given. 
Coursg VII.—Two hours. 

This course will be a review of the preceding courses 
and specifications for fireproofing and terra cotta trim- 
ming will be given students in its simplicity. 


Lathing and Plastering. 


Coursg I.—Two hours. 

This course shall cover the kind of material used, how 
mixed for good quality and bad quality work. One coat 
and three coat work will be discussed. 

CoursE II.—Two hours. 

In this course sand finish, hard finish, white coat, peb- 
ble dash, ete., will be given. 
Course III.—Two hours. 

This course will comprise specifications for both metal 
and wood lath, how put on both iron and wood walls. 
Coursgt IV.—Two hours. 

This course will be a review of the foregoing courses 
and fire proof floors will be given attention. Each student 
will be given specifications on plaster cornice. 


a 


Wheelwrighting. 


CoursE I.—Two hours. 

This course will cover making spoke gauge, traveling 
wheel, anvil clamp and other light tools that can be made 
by students. 

Coursg II.—Two hours. 
In this course setting up the wheel will begin. Reaming 
spokes and fitting rim will be given. 
Course III—TTwo hours. 
- In this course the different styles of rim finishing will 
receive special attention. | 
Course IV.—Two hours. 
This course will acquaint the students with the grades 
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of hubs and why used. Details and specifications will be 
used. 


Broom Making. 


Course I.—Two hours. 

Three hours are given to learning names of tools used 
in the trade, kinds of material, dyeing and separating the 
hull from inside. 

Course II.—Separating No. 1 hull from No. 2 hull, and 
No. 1 inside from No. 2 inside. 

All grades of materials will be used and special atten- 
tion is given in selecting material for high-grade breoms. 
Courss& III.—Currine AND STEMMING. 

This is to give the student knowledge of how to build 
up the inside of the broom and to make it stout, long or 
short. 

SECOND YBAR.. 
Course 1V.—WIRING AND STITCHING. 
Course V.—FANcy Work. 


Department of Industries. 


J. W. LAnprerH, Head of Departemnt. 

This department is run primarily from a commercial 
point of view to accomplish a three-fold purpose, viz: to 
furnish reyenue to the college, to give employment to 
needy and deserving students, and to supplement by prac- 
tical work the theoretical instruction of the class-room. 

The department comprehends the following industries: 

Broom Factory. The broom factory is equipped with 
all the necessary machinery for converting the broom- 
corn, raised on the farm, into the most useful article of 
the household—the broom. The college finds a ready 
market for the output of the factory in its immediate 
vicinity. | 

Brick Yard. The brick yard is equipped.with a power 
brick-machine made by J. C. Steele & Sons, Statesville, N. 
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C., a repress for making pressed brick, two Steele’s patent 
trucks, hack boards and brick covers. The machinery is 
propelled by a 25-horse-power Atlas automatic engine of 
the latest design and a 30-horse-power Atlas return tubu- 
lar boiler of the newest pattern. There is also a dry kiln 
in course of construction which will, when completed, en- 
able the plant to be operated during the entire year. 

Canning Factory. A canning factory will be put in 
during the summer for the purpose of putting into mar- 
ketable form the surplus vegetables whieh are not sold in 
the raw state. The department makes its own cans in a 
shop connected with the factory. 

Brick Laying and Plastering. The department takes 
contracts along this line so that the students may not 
only have an opportunity to learn to make brick, but also 
to build the product of their own labor into neat and im- 
posing structures. He is thus able to trace, with delight, 
the crude clay, from a barren field or worthless bottom, 
through the various processes of the brick-yard to the 
magnificent edifices on the thoroughfares of Greensboro. 

House Building, Heating and Plumbing. This line of 
work not only furnishes a ready market, for raw material, 
such as brick made by the college, but also serves to give 
the student practice in actual house-building and con- 
tracting. The department is well equipped for this kind | 
of work. . 

The Farm. A farm of 125 acres, is well stocked, and 
equipped with the most improved farm machinery and 
labor-saving devices. Corn, wheat and potatoes are the 
most important crops, while vegetables are grown to such 
an extent as the market demands. 

A ninety-ton silo has been erected which is filled with 
corn silage each year which is cut in the field with a corn 
harvester and cut up for the silo by a St. Albans shredder. 

The Green Houses. The college has three green- 
houses: one for forcing a variety of flowers, such as roses, 
hyacinths, freesias, ferns, narcissus, palms, and other rare 
plants; another, used exclusively for the forcing of carna- 
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tions for market, and a third, for forcing early vegetables. 

The Dairy. The dairy building and apparatus for in- 
struction purposes is also used by the Department of In- 
dustries for the separation and bottling of milk for mar- 
ket and for manufacturing butter and cheese. The col- 
lege has a herd of thirty-eight cattle. 

The Piggery. The piggery is well equipped and mod- 
ern. It is stocked with pure bred and grade Berkshires 
and Polan-China hogs. 


The Academic Department. 


JAMES B. DuDLeEy, 
CHARLES H. Moore, 
S. P. SEBASTIAN, 

English Grammar.—The aim is to enable the student 
to speak and write the English language correctly. Rec- 
ognizing the fact that grammar drill develops in students 
logical habits of thought, besides giving them greater 
command of language, special attention will be given to 
the analysis and construction of sentences aud to the 
principles of elementary composition. 

Arithmetic.—Instruction will be given in the principles 
- that underlie the various classes of problems, thus teach- 
ing the student to rely upon himself and not upon rules. 

U. S. History.—The leading facts, causes and sequences 
showing the growth of our country and national history, 
will be studied with a view to develop true patriotism. 

Other Branches of Study.—Instruction is also given in 
spelling, reading, writing, and geography. 


Mathematics. 


S. P. Sppastian, /nstractor. 
FALL TERM. 
Course I.—Five hours. United States Currency, Frac- 
tions. 
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WINTER TERM. 


Coursre II.—Five hours. Relations of Numbers; Ratio 
and Proportion, Equation, Compound Numbers. 


SPRING TERM. 


Course I1].—Five hours. Longitude and Time, Practical 
Measurements, Metric System. 


FALL TERM. 
Course I[V.—Vive hours. Percentage, Interest, Discount. 
WINTER TERM. 
Coursn V.—Five hours. Stocks and Bonds, Proportional 
Parts, Partnership, Involution, Evolution. 


SPRING TERM. 


Course VI.—Five hours. Mensuration, Compound Pro- 
portion, Insurance, Exchange, Specific Gravity, In- 
troduction to Algebra. Text-book: Colaw & EIl- 
wood’s Advanced School Arithmetic. 

Course VII.—Algebra. Five hours. Course VI in Arith- 
metic required. 

This course comprises the elements of Algebra through 
quadraties. All unnecessary matter is left out, and the 
application of each principle is pointed out. The first 
term takes the work through fractions. Text: Milne’s. 
Elements. 

Soursm VIII.—Aucespra. Five hours. Course VII re- 
quired. Text as above. 

Beginning at simultaneous equations, and completing 
quadratic equations. | 
Course [X.—PLaANr Grometry. Five hours. Course VI 

required. | 

Well’s Elements are used in this course, omitting many 
propositions not easily applied. This course finishes book 
J. “Text: Wells. ¢ 
Course X.—GromeEtTrRY. Five hours. Course IX required. 

quired. 

Continuation of Course IX. Completing books IT and 
ITI. 
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Course XI.—Gromerty. Five hours. Course [X required. 
This course completes books IV and V, and reviews the 
whole work. [Elementary conic sections are also given. 7 
Course XII.—Sonip Gromerry. Five hours Course XI 
required. | 
Wells’ Solid Geometry is used and the practical parts 
only are required. Special attention is given to finding 
areas and volumes of various solids. 


Commercial Geography. 


Course [. 

A course in Commercial Geography of the United 
States, British America, Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, South America. 

Crurse II.—Europe, Great Britain and Ireland, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and Oceanica is given to first your 
students. Maury’s Manual Geography is the text- 
book used. 


English. 


CHARLES H. Moorn, Jnstructor. 
FIRST YEAR—FALL TERM. 


Coursp I—Five hours. The Sentence, The Paragraph, 
Dictation Exercises, Abbreviations, The Comma, 
Constructions, Oral and Written Compositions. 


WINTER TERM. 

Corse II.—Course I required. Five hours. The Two 
Parts of a Statement, Proper and Common Names, 
When to Use Capital Letters, Number and Possessive 
Forms, Words that Describe, Transitive and Intran- 
sitive Verbs, Composition Work. | 

SPRING TERM. 

Course III.—Course II required. Five hours. Letter- 
writing and Other Composition Exercises, Book: 
Hyde’s, Part II. 
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SECOND YEAR—FALL TERM. 


Coursp ITV.—Course III required. Five hours. The Sen- 
tence, Subject and Predicate, The Different Parts 
of Speech, Phrases and Clauses. 


WINTER TERM. 


Course V.—Course IV required. Five hours. Sub-divis- 
ion of Parts of Speech and Inflection, Syntax, Struc- 
ture and Analysis of Sentences. ' 


SPRING TERM. 


Courss VJ.—Course V required. Five hours. Composi- 
tion Work and the Study of the English Language. 
Book: Hyde’s, Part II. 


THIRD YEAR—FALL TERM. 


Course VII.—Course VI required Five hours. The Art 
of Writing English, Grammatical Phases of Writing 
English, Organizing the Theme, Choice of Words, 
Composition Work. , 


WINTER TERM. 


Coursp VIII.—Course VII required. Five hours. Source 
of English Vocabulary, Letter Writing, Reproduc- 
tion, Abstract, Narration and Description, Exposi-. 
tion and Argument. Book: “First Book in Writing 
English.”—Lewis. 


SPRING TERM. 


Coursp [X.—Course VI required. Five hours. Civil Gov- 
ernment (complete). Text-book. Peterman. 


FOURTH YEAR—FALL TERM. 


Coursm X.—Course VI required. Five hours. Logic (com- 
plete.) Text-book: W. S. Jevons. 


WINTER TERM. 


Course XI.—Course VI required. Five hours. Political 
Economy (complete). Text-book: W. S. Jevons. 
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Night School. 


In order to extend the usefulness of this institution as 
far as possible among young men who are without means 
or friends to assist them, a night school will be conducted 
that will permit students to work during the day and 
attend school at night. While the opportunities for ad- 
vancement in the night school will not be equal to those 
of the day school, the best attention that the conditions 
will permit will be given, and students attending the 
night school enventually may arrange to enter the day 
school. Courses completed in the night school will re- 
ceive the same credit as if completed in the day school. 


To enter the night school the applicant should be 16 
years of age; and he should first secure work. This may 
be done by sending written application immediately to 
“The Department of Industries, A. & M. College, Greens- 
boro, N. C.” 


Medals and Scholarships. 


Through the kindness of Prof. H. E. Hagans, former 
Professor in charge of our English Department, Principal 
of the State Normal School, Goldsboro, N. C., we are per- 
mitted to announce that a gold medal, known as the “Ha- 
gans Medal” will be awarded to the members of the grad- 
uating class of 1904, who has the best general record in 
English subjects. | 


Medals will also be given for similar proficiency in the 
Agricultural and in the Mechanical Departments about 
the beginning of the session. 


The Eugene Dietzgen Co., of New York, has given a 
full set of drawing instruments to the student making 
the best set of drawings. 
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Organizations. 

The growth of the institution made is necessary for 
two general literary organizations, known as “The Agri- 
cultural Literary Society,” and “The Mechanical Literary 
Society.” The Y. M. C. A. is an organization of great and 
most wholesome influence among the students. 


The Agricultural Literary Society. 


} OFFICERS. 
Pe HGreentee . 2 US ea GS SO RETR Ce a oe President 
We ME Lamb 2:92 Sots ees tases eee Vice-President 
JF eM Ran et a Se ee aera een eee Secretary 
Js ES ORTSOT SOF ME Sa SE SE Aen ae, ae Treasurer 
dit Rigs. gis a see su Ss Ra peel deep a ees Chaplain 
Ps Li HaImMSCUL. CF a eeitca eo ae eee he eee Critic 
Bees Bowyer iat Li euiheccs ane STS ra ee i Editor 
Y¥y MR GAAS 
os Re JOU Seas saeco an Se ee ee President 
BP. HOWMyeor nea ER inde tis» sateewes VACe PR Te sidene 
ODerLALUTNeI Smee, se A iaiks cht satece hens vemticee amen Secretary 
Tie Lee eG IUIS@ UE yin ta pace eee Corresponding Secretary 
M:nSaunders ~cegster eens Bae eee Treasurer 


The Mechanleal Literary Society. 


Bsc OAD Be ei asia his capes ethos em ar President 
BW Bicbiesssee sheik c.cbercukiee aoe Vice-President 
Ve ERO ODE Cece eats oe eet es ee oe Secretary 
nc cece ees Treasurer 
Wir dR id wards, cgi. ~ fie bs! o2 enc a ah eee ee Critic 
EAs Prather ®. <2ege oe on. cee PS eR nh Oe te Editor 
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LIST. OF STUDENTS. 


FIRST YEAR CLASS. 


REINS FOR Scar integer, (ca 5 5 o'0. else a sib voce el 6. o'e «0 op ese Rocky Point, 


MEN ke hac ec cucyesas Concord, N. C. 
SME IEEE, DUAGE oe, bg a eae oo. 3.c. +, s,20 4,00, 0.5, o 8,8, 0,8 Warrenton, N. C. 
NNN OE ear oe o's 5 ¥ dels sc sceihid e Sc cise egies een Goldsboro, N. C. 
II conn a 4 no ac oe a ole accede ance eens Greensboro, N. C. 
aE Ea a eS desl ace ace h Liberty, N. C. 
Ratremaer EE SNe 2 cs oe lo eles bese ese sep ene Jacksonville, Fla. 
RE See CIA nc neg gs oc tle sce kk tebe eee ees ee he’ MEEAIry stNi Gi 
eS vio Ee 8 ed Ss Ae a chs tas Ra ean ae ,. afAUStin<iNw Cl 
NAIA ee es ee Foe coo seep ppne Concord, N. C. 
Carrigar, William ...... Eats Ne aC Or Sa ET Concord, N. C. 
ee OE TICT. «oo 5. esi css cee tet cteerees Wilmington, N. C. 
OE OE ar Re a Washington, D. C. 
Siete ee PEE occ ole ube wc 62s ov ace ia ewan. Greensboro, N. C. 
NM AMA Be, Soa 3 aco ae 0.0 0.0.0. .0.0 6.0.5 0.008 Newton, N. C. 
TTS era ag em eee a Greensboro, N. C. 
DLS en ee in coc eeu eeeeeeetee Spartanburg, S. C. 
ee 5. enc. ove o.oo 0.0.0 60.020 9.4.0.0. 0.0,6,058 Cottonville, N. C. 
ee ss oc es case soc te ongtceep pp eens Raleigh, N. C. 
RP NS ese 5 wae eo wens cone eye eh ae tae Greensboro, N. C. 
POLS OUD OC a Greensboro, N. C. 
ett NT ow se ea gate ere anes Graham, N. C. 
BUEN PTA a. cs 5-0 oso 0.0.6 6.010, 0.0. 050,8.0.0,0,8 West Raleigh, N. C. 
NRE IE soos one woos 6 2 2s ee eos he tr tetetatytatate? Kinston. N. C. 
eeepc uitneatine’ ‘Mint Hill, N. C. 
Pe A EO gs wy v ie ticc seers etserires New Bern, N. C. 
puet SE SS i Mint Hill, N. C. 
WonGemoruD, JODN .... 2-525 eereece ru: Re ee SW Asheville, N. C. 
MosterasGnaries -........ 56s Macc Pye ee eee Greensboro, N. C. 
Foster, Ee BE ARE soe 0 6, Sree ou 'u-4 ko wise ko Ge g Greensboro, N. C. 
CPR LI COTE ty oe os. a ohn ioral sine’ so 0.0 0.0 + Sia,0 0.0 .e Greensboro, N. C. 
EERE YSy RSS ena ee ane ... Kernersville, N. C. 
EOS RSS Cee ea nas pe peg eee CLD SHO LOFENGL,. U2 
Fronberger, M..... he Be ee) ROUEN ec ee Gastonia, N. C. 
ee ee ee a Re aa Se hates iain Concord, N. C: 
DERMOT GAS AGNENY 5) 5 ce 5. oot eal esos o's 6.8 she's ¢ wher sae eesye.s Greensboro, N. C; 
Re PTE INE SNM Tio 230 6s! «zig ole o. 4,0, ahi, Ofa\ es toners) 0 00 9 6 Warrenton, N. C; 
Greenlee, George ...... 2... ee eee eee nnn nnenes Asheville, N. C; 
Re CEN css 4) athe vehcl a aia ole o wip a%e Sele os vieze'b og Winston, N. C; 

Nokh 


HAV NOS, =SHALCISOM) — 1.0 oe thous eke tetas eae ees care eee Asheville, 


N. C 
HintOne VA eaten tre 2 Cee cee ceeeee RK me ea Greensboro, N. C 
FACKSON 5 od fsa. Mw tckes Se te ote eats ae eM ete iat bes ee Carthage, N. C 
Johnson, Charles ..... Pee ee ee a ee .....Hickory, N. © 
JONES, 1. Luster ete Poets PSE aw ba tee ....Weldon, N. C 
JOLOANL deta san Reis RRS chee Fi Gree ee we Greensboro, N. C 
Korer. JH. Sabie ance eip cle bee aroke nice earners .--.- Reidsville, N. C.. 
Tuam b, 235 CLG. snd tak Poa es catis Peep We oe ie Mee Eide te ELL 
Leach, Thomas ....... Steele arstatn tea tatote tetas oeear enor Pittsboro, N. C. 
Lie ss HOST Res Pe Re FP des eee eee ee Greensboro, N. C. 
js ere) eam & Bia ECAP eR ee Ar AA a rae iit > Harris, N.C. 
Monroe, Da Hae a saee she ahos eee ees .eeeee«-New Berne, N. C. 
Morgan Weel vcO:: stain cge eed diode fede cbee sues SDACDCIOT ayers 
Morris, Charles Ay ses ¢c02 cs bee eae ele ees cine Asheville, N. C. 
MOTTISGY; PION © sic tec TR ta terete eae ate telat stateless Wilmington, N. C. 
WHOTTISON SOAR 5 23.4 8 DEAE be hee ee ee Rheinhardt, N. C. 
Murph yee ie Visas apts ss RE reed Re ein eee en aes Asheville, N. C. 
NEUPDILY eee ese co tee ds & ee ttn eles Seer ee ete a ares Statesville, N. C. 
WrurrilyeReee ek boi oak eee Sb tse iatete as tates Mariposa, N. . 
MeDonald> James -v.24% een seeds sea Sarees Dillsboro, N. C. 
MCCIAIny. WD). Fda is Cha wh woh SAG bas Boel teeta Huntsville, N. C. 
MeGaskil NH? 2 see eire Rade oat OSs and fe eae Pegues, N. C. 
McCaskill; ‘Samuel + faced se foo oe eee oe ee Oe ene oe CUES eee 
M eCaskil i Wiley. i... 4 oles les lela letd PEs Meese eae Pegues, N. C. 
MiCG66, GSO 665 8 Pea o aise Feet bee oes Kenansville, N. C. 
Melaurin Henry: on Ot oak ee Sei ee Ce Ce eee Clio, S. C. 
Welsoni reduces ts as hs Sige ERs Bees Bae ate Fee Greensboro, N. C. 
BAI WEDS ice or tab edie © RRA LAND a learrie ia Mere cie eh siete Raleigh, N. C. 
Patilio, {Siva ee ah ce thie «ten RIA. Sie Elams, N. C. 
PEACE, NVI, 5, 95 10 co's lasclare tet edo eePNaee a tate Bee ee ete Carthage, N. C. 
PUALT, #VV ATA k See ears oo eee a 5 ere te ei eae Mint Hill, N. C. 
Prather Josep es eset hs SAR MES SR CRS ee tee tee Raleigh, N. C. 
pateck get: tod ogc) Ba Ae CM ALE ee ea Gor Hie 05%, Ose Pittsboro, N. C. 
RGDESON AIA se o6cSehera'e hee ee bb 3.6310 4 ee ete eee hae Saxapahaw, N. C. 
Robinson, J. W.v.... Re ee re Rae MPA, Mint Hill, N. C. 
RODIN SORAE TOE ho stats! eatettettarees sees wee mines -Laurinburg, N. C. 
Russell Aames see Bk OSE Se etek ees Graham, N. C. 
Sauter PW SS 6a ais $230 ot ee tire fs alte we eenety ASS Tee Raleigh, N. C. 
San ders, Ms Ss v'e'wewiar wiwd dc foscee sce anes es us ODOT LAU DULS, eee 
Scot, CHa nas ven koh 4aee REE Rh aes be ee Goldsboro, N. C. 
SCOUT; : CHASER op a Ce Ss SERED ee ate a ta eee eee . Oxford, N. C. 
SCUMOCKS BR ata ead Cee oe ee Oe Pe a eae Pittsboro, N. C. 
Sie mionpewillie 14 4444 Sa ote eeea oo eae Sees Asheville, N. C. 
SSD LEW hes dF, heats fe So alate fate te eae eee ees Elkton, N. C. 
SAWiTSODS MEV PAE & Atria betel Ostet hanes bees Winston, N. C. 
VETOY; Aad Gee E See beet ek eee Wilmington, N. C. 
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ME PEPER ROT eg Soa, sce oid ¥ oc. dws) gob ie alate © ba troadiw g Durham, N. C. 
RS MN I ee os, oats so 0 boad clean bios Walnut Cove, N. C. 
MOST On os gc inn se aie wee cadeeeeed iawn Greensboro, N. C. 
TC ec ack cc oc wie Pelee w 0.8.6 diviecee Gas ees Goldsboro, N. C. 
PY I PUUEIOD AT \occcs,o crc lovercisncleeseeene hates .Greensboro, N. C. 
VAIMATOMONVIs Fs soccer Mocttchovelcate eserarc ie! enaeerettvettamea ee Dayton, .N: C. 
OLE SSC 0) ES a a ef bayareteae Wilmington, N. C. 
PIRES GOR Gre orn.o cus vc dcs ecco cs ences ....Winthrop Mills, N. C. 
PPE ATION hc oo ds coca cae > oC awlve #6 sp b= Greensboro, N. ©, 
DM oar grace oo oc 5 of 6 Gerla. 6S Kee S854 eS whalelee ns Moncure, N. C. 
SECOND YEAR CLASS. 
NE EE ae coy cies os cee we eip Wide cers e 0's Bide eee 6 Reidsville, N. ©. 
eee OE ree sg Seale cece 6 eeceie ses sees Rock Creek, N. C. 
SMR re oe ee etre tote alate stele s fs be eis s Goldsboro, N. ©. 
ONT ay ig i gta Ph SSP vars ee Rutherfordton, N. C. 
SERCO 5s cas clase cc 6 ec 6's Chace e Sates Fayetteville, N. C. 
NES S7o'GIL, Gh) 2 ie Pa) gt ial Raleigh, N. C. 
os, a8 oa or ea Asheville, N. C. 
EMRE noo oe aie kore wea ce seb one ae ie Asheville, N. C. 
See ce Saeco ce sie cee ete aececen ean Youngsville, N. C. 
PEPE eo ee kee cece Clee r eee ss Riser tet Carey, N. C. 
ere eee nc te re Se eee Lees Asheville, N. C. 
Pee ENON sc se ose soe oe 8 pagar BPMN ae Settee! Greensboro, N. C. 
LSA OLE) oa meets woeeelnomasville<N- C: 
d ret 2 Fo 1 0S aaa ea biatee dade cara erat ele oa ace eee, die a a Thomasville, N. C. 
Le, Peon A 9) ee rar i rare eae Bie eater ea) st Richardson, N. C. 
Pmt NEDA M ISMN OPELAAIV ore bee clas vs clewis tc vices cesbumecee es Clioy-o. GC; 
McRae, “8S. De... bck Scie y Seabee a at Soir a a Thomasville, N. C. 
RNa R PE a ae. Soo 5 aly oy sueveis os viansibeesieeevaws New Bern, N. C. 
Re NC rat 6 Se ode tac ccm beens td Seaes West Raleigh, N. C. 
Re PROT TL ees cece isle o Sat cece ce eeteeeeet Pittsboro, N. C. 
HoOaChs. Cy Sea a. ERO eee ere ean sera cana whe a's Vanceboro, N. C. 
Stewart, Needam ..... Ose BOO Se WERE ae aE Laurinburg, N. C. 
ONCE AOS. vas ra oc e's esse Pe oe Cea a ae ot Gastonia, N. C. 
PPI e emer ET ce att oe wes delectscdcecwneae’ Tuskegee, Ala. 
EE CI Creer ai cca 'c. cia etal -e'els ot « (ist a,b 0% otis Be. Smithfield, N. C. 
yy ig ain. 2 VL! Ws; nse: 06s GPM el EN chad ceahe ola tikn, Setactrets Haliiax, N.C. 
THIRD YEAR CLASS. 
Meee tN RR NN ear eels lSlsirg Booed wo se do weed @ Siece's Reidsville, N. C. | 


MER eD RR arp Meet rc ated yoy tals lye ghee: 60 Wie, soeieis a's Due West, S. C. 


Godly, cCRaricsis: ps on ane oe fo eae oe oa ews New Berne, N. C. 
FROMIY) EBPs TREES wal s oe eo cicie 9 othe 4 dined a © 0: & bo0 0 OUD Se em 
FIOOPELS ALT REA Pe tsrchei ss eancd Sickles secede duchalechderceele sed win lebetee Ruffin, N. C 
PONDSGD Te leben cid atclk A old deal acai seem eaar RES OU ee Oregon, N. C. 
DUST SOM, eV ele Ls Sd us tose dans va do heme enone eb cas Lise cee Oregon, N. © 
WOTLOS, if Vest Ae ace erat we: ON nae taPbees Beak aetatone eeeeNad Bech as .Moore, N. C. 
WATT De WESSON Bie haenfa) al ovey ae ener e neuer Sree eaucae: ee Oe Herring, Va. 
Worris.? Hay Miia ata € <a le del boa dia eel ence Ae a Reidsville, N. C. 
DRC TISOG FC RATES as wcacat ew lattes mts ma chee shee nec eS McNair, N. C. 
Prather tei ake c ce ac wucpedteeae a wea ky mace aeaeeret eee aa Raleigh, N. C. 
Richi@en.s Wack co chek nk sbi ae SG UNS ee Se ee Greensboro, N. C. 
TPUPrner RAE Rc eit ost Seseecl ate he onic eee West Raleigh, N. C. 
Watson, PP. Poo... AS AID BAS. Seems: Grove Hill, N. ©. 
FOURTH YEAR CLASS. 
Chance iWe Ce cen ok hoe wee wee ET AIA eS nit Parmelee, N. C. 
Daves Oa Sai ct. oo Ree con ee sicct Ghens Row eee eo wae ares Asheville, N. C. 
PAO WAT OSV ocd oom ccaks cog Silvas hoc inus Bie cae einer tee ete eet Siler City, N.C 
Greenlee -PerGy. cg. 2 cao aie euats we eiate leo sinany seven ites Asheville, N. ©. 
JONCE: Weer Agia SNe Ciera sie oie Wiepist ican ee ite eae ae Rocky Point, N. C. 
Old bam > AoA oe eee es vane by st ions da ete coco healt Greensboro, N. © 
Ramsetinia Lae las:s «certs as sated alta ete ee eee Newton, N. C. 
WIR CAN GS SOV iV es cao at wie onde ie Sate Mier sue menaee ta ae maatan ae wie Glendon, N. C 
*Deceased. 


1899. 3 
I ee Ce eee oe ae, «a. wo obo tebe oo ow ele Lawrenceville, Va. 
Mechanic, St. Paul’s N. & I. School. 
Pee TATE ee Sec di Giscc s erec.s we wiclaes bcebee sees Tallahassee, Fla. 
Mechanic, State N. & I. College. 
9 Ep ae a er ; eh ak eae i Institute, W. Va. 
Agriculturist, West Va. Col. Institute. . 
SEE Cath toe sie og fc cee aia oars Sek eh ced oe Pao e ces 6 Enfield, N. C. 
Farm Supt., J. K. Brick School. | 7 
SmRMERE MIE ER een ec sa eae cage elivys of vie ee sie e wae he Philadelphia, Pa. 
RMU aE Oca. oe Sic cee cb oes be wb boas Greensboro, N. Cc. 
Assistant, Dept. Agr. and Chem. A. & M. College. 
IO ics 2 ces 6 die bas omale ences eee Sak Greensboro, N. C. 


Mech. Dept., A. & M. College. 


1900. 

Bee UROL Poot. s. ors osc. o; 1, (voce. biepe’ ae. 0/ <9 eee ee Newport News, Va. 
Neer De oe aos) jatardteik Ro elaiedeO eopreeie eee e'e's High Point, N.C. 
Industrial Dept., N. & I. School. 

MOOTE hess. .s.. He SER ROP ay tee ae ear ee Morganton, N. C. 
Teacher. 

RENEE ys og as iehe code. ale ie cites pov es 08s Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mechanic. 

Bors alos. bw sche scl bie ecbie bol oe wile ae Greensboro, N. C. 
Po ee Se) Le ok) ag ele dae oda oie eo Sieve eels we es Greensboro, N. C. 


Mech. Dept., A. & M. College. 


Eee iE co A Ta TA A ROY te OU Enfield, N. C. 
Agriculturist, J. K. Brick School. 
DUM (EIR UR <7 RR SORE ara gigs er a Pee Raleigh, N. C. 
Teacher, Manual Training, Shaw Unversity. 
Grimes, Frances Fy... oo. ste. chs ss ES Peel ae par Charlotte, N. C. 


REDE Hegee WWE REIS BAL.1. ite luhacre fo va. 'ol'o.%e lo \o baits. Satlatw.se fo fe vo.je'le,'ei Greensboro, N. C. 
Housekeeper. 


* Deceased. 


Henderson eA Re a sy sk ois ee eine ieee he ei eee Hillsboro, N. C. 
Poultry Karmei. 
gw hes bays) wird beads Reger ree a ei ot ANN Si ap ak Greensboro, N. C. 
Dairyman, 
Holcombe wang eR rs cuatro eee ee ea Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist, D. and B. Institute. 
Garrett Mir Hest] ook 1s Ale rece eee ee peters me Greensboro, N. C. 
Teacher. 
IWGDAT CAA POLI ee tre cone renee ae Ae oh, eee Princess Anne, Md. 
Agriculturist, Princess Anne Academy. 
COSI TIS > Willa sree Son tern tanctat. we i ony core eee Oct ee Raleigh NG: 
Mechanic, D. and B. Institute. 
WWIRTLO fe WA Re cate eo este Mert on Conga Oe eee Hillsboro, N. C. 
Poultry Farmer. 
1903. 
Alexander aws Gre wuts). eee eee ae eee eee Greensboro, N. C. 
Machinist, A. & M. College. 
‘ANICY CONSS LG Cae en ct ae ey et ones Greensboro, N. C. 
Blacksmith, A. & M. College. 
BEN CLE EAS OG. se Bee cabo ta scenes oad ue eee eee ee een High Point, N. C. 
Agriculturist, High Point N. & I. School. 
TOPN ey, EL Gii es Cie Gea Ue Rich baee 4 pei Greensboro, N. C. 
Mechanic. 
Haywood; Berk visits. 2 Sani ner saps ee eee ...- Raleigh, N. C. 
Mechanic. 
HOMES pds Weare ods acteene eee eee ee te ee ee aaa High Point, N. C. 
Punter oC PCS Be ee PL Oe ae UE eet West Raleigh, N. C. 
J Sersony C.F Bi ot 2 tis wie ee Ue ener nae lee ates Conte eee Warrenton, N. C 
Mebendon, 3 Bt26 cs. ke oh cte ts oe Oe ts ht eee ect ee ee Aiken, S. C 
Mechanic, Schofield N. & I. School. 
Robinson, Ri se eee ae ee eee a ete ee neta Claremont. Va. 
Agriculturist, 
RODINSONDSEN vel cle eas ce Ueto Staats ote iene Greensboro, N. C. 
Florist, A. & M. College. 
YOrés sHawas 2a ets ieee ae ee. 824 N. 18th, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


CLASS OF 1900. 


ATstont7Sarab ey eee eas eee ete Se Pe oe Raleigh, N. C. 
Carter,: Alma 2) sorte Oe ete eerie eaves See Reidsville, N. C. 


CON SY 5 ie cs arekeiaiatok ak eet aie ae ee cee ee Durham, N. C. 
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Cotton, Lillian ..... SoMa Fyieieky aia aiotet adie Viens costa eee oh Hampton, Va. 
Student, Hampton Institute. 
JIS 8 Eds 9 DR a Wiajetitetaarelo cs ..-. Wilmington, N. C. 
Pnaeee NAY «Oo. ac ees ERATE R SURO oat eres hese Hillsdale, N. ©. 
MPP ELEM clung | "s-wave 6 0 islets) 0 oe.e's-o Barb cdco-e 8 ahs ofa.ece Wilmington, N. C. 
PETIT. crac i's cers. wa si bien eo eas 6 eesle Oe Worcester, Mass. 
RRS REE EC NV 90%, o's ale 'siacel cig a 's's ss cos oe see's eM’ + > muloria, 6.0. 
Prep SCTLNA (Si ts ea vo bt ccc ewe meee s ....-Greensboro, N. C. 
LPS DIRT" LONI Aor anaes a a Laurinburg, N. C. 
Bier rm YT TO Hes 28. oi cg oco\ dicie'e ee Soe. ee 60 elses e.ecs Petersburg, Va. 
Student, N. & I. School. 
MMT Ore POT = an. oie le Cd are be Navel eis eo elses Raleigh, N. C. 
Ere GS TAL) oc, 5 0 6c ele e © cceva.e a 66 acsidls vee ose Chapel Hill, N. C. 
PICIOPIPOPS DATA Po. .icc bcc e ccs cnvecceecsees Greensboro, N. C. 
Teacher. 
UME NS SINVITIG 1p.) a es ee sc v es ocle ole cesecdee Greensboro, N. C. 
EE ETON Prey ols fea 0ci 5 sods os'e e's tala ae glee ees ee co Laurinburg, N. C. 
Pe OVA Lasoo cn 5 aie o or0-0. 6 cee Se ples aie vb 00 tie Wilmington, N. C. 
MAAR RN IROUOT: VV ooetcs 5b aleia ed's oes bares 6 0 '0'oo 4 Statesville, N. C. 
etn PSM IE(LTCOW © li cscicve aisrd'e ieee’ ace eb ends Seudn ee Matrimony, N.C: 
Br Me Steed. 5c 5 cd cae efececele'e o.e,0/0 0100-0 os ae! Wilmington, N. C. 
me Mattes gore soa ck ce: cog 0.0 ood eveiel ace 8 bie e's a ace Hillsboro, N. C. 
Re ES DOOUSANDNIC Wee ee caw pew wces seen Raleigh, N. C. 
Nit eit, VUE SS 0, ea eng SP era Princeville, N. C. 
RRM TINY Gre e.g sob ce tele oslc's vaceucedabe ss Danville, N. C. 
CLASS OF 1901. 

ROAR TURN OU IMRE ET oes ooo oso 0 oi scd 8 pd 8 veo ¥ eieie ee a vi esers § Raleigh, N. C. 
Re UGTA occ wee coe cea ees ceeee sed eees Hampton, Va. 
Student, Hampton Institute. 

ORE EM UN. Dy, 7 Seana ee eae a ar Carthage, N. C. 
tage EE mI OCT fo Gis ges claro. sie 0's see oS slee we 6. e's 60's ee'e's Gale, N. C. 
ROMO r ETAT IOUS . oss po set 08 Be bc sleyvislele die ote Raleigh, N. C. 
Student, Shaw University. 

SME RRM CTO Tarek Sera is «oo eie okt isin Oe ole sis a 8, d'e svoce. Philadelphia, Pa. 
rEMREREHE SPN TICLE ts ooo) Ure ave Wesle's Sis. wise 0 6. scsi00:0'6's s'o-s Church: Bills Nec: 
MRSEPEE SAN Ceo lolly alana a wuaecs) sha ciaed Sess. 6 she ® ecane o's Greensboro, N. C. 
MELE eA Ty chek, stare o.oo. erehc est SE eee ee a Sevateeecs Greensboro, N. C. 
PPRMITEN TC SeOUVEA CELE) | conc oo ore giolta: si aie slolelé c'ere's ¢ wiehe sts Waynesville, N. C. 


*Deceased. 


Tn order that this list may be kept accurately, graduates will please in- 
form the President of any change in address, vocation, etc. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1. Mepican Fre.—Every student lodger must pay one dollar 


medical fee. There will be no further charges for medical 
attention; but this fee does not include expenses for medi- 


cine. 


2. VACCINATION.—LHach student will be required to be vacci- 


nated on entrance unless he can show doctor’s certificate 


proving that vaccination is unnecessary. 


3. Lopeine Deprosirs.—On account of limited accommodations, 


students can secure room at once by paying one dollar for 
September lodging. In case of sickness or inability to 
attend, the one dollar will be refunded provided applica- 


tion for its return is made before September 1, 1906. 


4. Free Tuirion.—Each Senator and Representative can 


recommend two students for free tuition. Upon the en- 


dorsement of a county Representative or Senator, we will 


give a student his tuition free. Free tuition does not mean 


free board and lodging. These two items cost $6.00 per 


month. 


5. SpeciAL EXAMINATIONS.—Entranece examination and exami- 


nation for the removal of conditions are held on Septem- 
ber Ist and 3d. All students with conditions should avail 
themselves of the opportunity, as special examinations are 


not held during the session. 


CALENDAR FROM MAY 4, 1906, TO APRIL 30, 1907 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


OMe Hie 


State Agricultural and Mechanical 


College 


COLORED aRAC LE 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


1906-190% 


GREENSBORO, N. ¢.: 
J. M. REECE & CO., BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS 
1906 


Calendar, 1906-1907 


SEPTEMBER 1, 8—Entrance Examination and Examination 
for removal of conditions. 
SEPTEMBER 4 —Registration Day. 
SppremBer 5—Fall Term begins. 
NovemsBer 380—Fall Term ends. 
DrecemBer 3—Winter Term begins. 
Frsruary 28—Winter Term Ends. 
Marcu 4—Spring Term begins. 
Aprit 21—Baccalaureate Sermon. 
Aprin 25—Commencement. 
APRIL 26 To AuGusT 31— Vacation. 


Holidays 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Arbor Day (Day after Thanksgiving). 
CHRISTMAS VACATION. 


Special Days 


Doucias’ Brrrupay, Feb. 14 (Mechanical Society). 

LINCOLN’s Birtrupay, Feb. 12 (Mechanical Society). 

WASHINGTON’S BirtHpay, Feb. 22 (Agricultural Society). 

Morriui’s Brrrupay, April 14 (Agricultural and Mechanical 
Societies. 


Board of Trustees 


First Congressional District—W. R. WILLIAMS, Pitt County. 
Second Congressional District—J. B. PHILLIPS, Edgecombe County. 
Third Congressional District—W.H. HAMMOND, Jones County. 
Fourth Congressional District— 

Fifth Congressional District—J. I. Foust, Guilford County. 

Sixth Congressional District—D. D. CARLYLE, Robinson County. 
Seventh Congressional District— 


W. L. KLUTTZ, Rowan County. 


Fighth Congressional District 
Ninth Congressional District—J. O. ALEXANDER, Mecklenburg Co. 


Tenth Congressional District—M. W. BELL, Cherokee County. 


Members at Large 


GEO. W. DUNLAP, Stanley County. 
W. A. DARDEN, Pitt County. 

W. J. NEWBURY, Duplin County. 

J. B. MINOR, Guilford County. 

R. W. MORPHIS, Rockingham County. 
M. C. S. NOBLE, Orange County. 

C. G. ROSE, Cumberland County. 

W. A. ENLOE, Jackson County. 


Officers of Trustee Board 


J. I. FousT, Chairman, Greensboro, N. C. 


S. A. KERR, Secretary and Treasurer, Greensboro, N. C. 


Faculty and Officers for 1905-6 


JAMES B. DUDLEY, A. M., LL. D., PResipENT. 


Wilberforce, LL. D. Livingston College, A. M. Teacher in Public 
Schools 1876-1880. Principal Peabody Graded School 1880-1896. 
Present position since 1896. ; 


JOHN H. BLUFORD, B. S. 
AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY. 


Howard University. ‘‘University Scholar in Chemistry.’’ Graduate 
School, University of Pennsylvania 1899-1900. Graduate student, 
Chemistry and Agriculture, Cornell University 1900-1901. Third 
Assistant Principal, Instructor in Latin and English, Summer 
High School, St.. Louis, Mo., 1901-1902. Present position since 
1902. 


ADAM WATSON, B. S. 


Heap MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT; PROFESSOR OF MECHANICS 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. High Point Normal and Indus- 
trial School 1890-1901. Present position since 1902. 
J. W. LANDRETH. 


HEaD DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES. 


CHARLES H. MOORE, A. B. 
PRoFressor oF ENGLISH. 

Amherst College, Mass. Principal Graded School, Greensboro, N.. 
C., 1878-1880. Chair of Ancient Language, Bennett College 1885- 
1891. Present position since 1897. 

S. P. SEBASTIAN. 


INsTRUCTOR IN Book KEEPING, ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT. 


P. EK. ROBINSON, B. Acer. 
INSTRUCTOR IN DAIRYING AND VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. Present position since 1903. 


C. D. ROBINSON, B. 8. 


PRoFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND DRAWING, INSTRUCTOR IN Woop 
TURNING. 


A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. Present position since 1903. 


S. A. KERR. 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER, LIBRARIAN, SECRETARY TO FACULTY, 
REGISTRAR. 


WILLIAM YATES. 


INSTRUCTOR IN TINSMITHING. 


eA A bye Ud ies 


INSTRUCTOR IN BRICKLAYING AND*® PLASTERING. 


SH MILES: 


INSTRUCTOR IN BLACKSMITHING. 


VN ONES ONT ALB: 


INSTRUCTOR IN MANUAL TRAINING, CARPENTRY AND ASSISTANT IN 
DRAWING. 


Teka HOR D: 


INSTRUCTOR IN Broom MAKING. 


JUNIUS ROOKS. 


STEWARD. 


J. ELMER DELLINGER, M. D. 
COLLEGE PHYSICIAN. 


Shaw University. Resident Physician and Surgeon in charge Leonard 
Hospital and late Major and Surgeon Third North Carolina Vo- 
lunteer Infantry, U. S. A. 


G NORTH 
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Agriculfurdland Mechanical College 
~ FOR THE COLORED RACE 


This College was established by an act of the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina, ratified March 9, 1891. The leading 
object of the institution is declared by the Act to be instruction 
in practical agriculture, the mechanic arts and such branches 
of learning as relate thereto. 

The management and control of the College and the care and 
preservation of all its property is vested in a Board of Trus- 
tees, consisting of fifteen members, one from each Congres- 
sional District and five at large, who are elected by the General 
Assembly for a term of six years. 

The Trustees, by the Act of the Legislature, have power to 
prescribe rules for the management and preservation of good 
order and morals at the College; to elect the president, instruc- 
tsro, and as many other officers and servants as they shall deem 
necessary; have charge of the disbursements of the funds, and 
have general and entire supervision of the establishment and 
maintenance of the College. 

The Board is empowered to receive any donation of property, 
real or personal, which may be made to the College, and have 
power to receive from the United States the proportion of 
funds given to the institution for agricultural and mechanical 
training. 

The financial support of the College for the payment of sala- 
ries and purchase of apparatus and equipment is derived, for 
the most part, from the United States, under an Act of Con- 
eress, known as the “Morrill Act,” passed August 20, 1890. 
This Act makes an annual appropriation for each State and 
Territory for the endowment and support of Colleges for the 


1 


benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts to be applied “only -_ 
to instruct in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English lan- 
guage and the various branches of mathematics, physical, 
natural and economic sciences, with special reference to their 
application in the industries of life and to the facilities of such 
instruction.” 


The college also receives an appropriation from the State 
nearly equal to the Federal appropriation, for general mainte- 
nance, which cannot be provided for under the laws governing 
the use of Federal appropriation. 


The citizens of Greensboro donated fourteen acres of land 
and $11,000, to be used in construction of buildings. In 1893 
this was supplemented by an appropriation of $10,600 by the 
General Assembly. The main building, one of the finest school 
edifices in North Carolina, was completed in 1893, and the 
school opened in the fall of that year. <A large dormitory, 
which cost $6,000, and a green house have been added. 


In the summer of 1895, the Mechanical Building, a large two- 
story brick structure, 38 by 119 feet, was erected at a cost of 
about $9,000. This building, by the expenditure of about $7,000, 
has been supplied with probably the finest and most modern 
equipments of any school in the State. 


The Trustees invite the careful consideration of the colored 
people of North Carolina, particularly the educators among 
them and leaders of thought, to the grand opportunities offered 
by the State and aided by the United States, to the colored 
youth to thoroughly equip themselves for the battle of life, to 
prepare to successfully work their way as “breadwinners” and 
to secure honorable independence, carrying with it the highest 
type of American citizenship. Brain and hands are here edu- 
cated together. 

Fully 80 per cent. of the colored people in this State live in 
the country and subsist on agriculture. The future of the 
colored race in the South depends upon the ownership of farm 
lands and their intelligent and skillful treatment by colored 
farmers, This field is free from competition and race feeling. 
Owners of large tracts of land now yielding nothing will be 
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only too glad to rent them to the skilled farmer who graduates 
from an agricultural college, and also to provide him with 
stock and implements of husbandary. 

The young man who leaves this College, with honor, a good 
character and a well-trained mind, who is familiar with science 
and art relating to his calling in agriculture, mechanics or any 
of the trades, will not be compelled to canvass the country seek- 
ing employment. Capital will be looking for him to place him 
in charge of lands and stock, to handle machinery and direct 
unskilled labor. Wherever skilled labor is found among pro- 
ducers, turning the wheels of industry that increase the wealth 
of the world, there will be found graduates of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 

North Carolina is an agricultural State. Her manufactur- 
ing interests are increasing in a wonderful manner; her min- 
eral resources are great, and the future of wealth lies in the 
hands of men who will guide her plow, care for her live stock, 
economically use her forests, drive her machinery, harness up 
her water powers and manufacture her iron and other products. 
The men who can do this best will be those who will qualify 
themselves for the work by a course in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

There can be no rivalry between this College and other insti- 
tutions of learning for the colored race in North Carolina. The 
paths to be pursued lead in different directions. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College for the Colored 
Race is unsectarian, and is under the control of no particular 
denomination. Religious and moral training will receive the 
closest attention, and students will be required to attend 
churches of which they are members. Ministers of all denomi- 
nations are invited to interest themselves in the religious wel- 
fare of the College. 

The College, broad in its purpose, practical in its work, ele- 
vating in its influences, is intended to assist and strengthen 
the colored people in all their efforts for industrial ‘and intel- 
lectual advancement. As such, its peculiar mission must com- 
mend it to the intelligent colored men and women of the State, 
from waom the Trustees and Faculty confidently expect such 
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sympathy and support as will enable them to make the College: 


of inestimable value to the people for whom it was instituted, 
as well as to the government by which it is fostered. 


Location 


It is most fortunate for the colored people that their Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College was located in the prosperous 
and growing city of Greensboro. Its unsurpassed railroad 
facilities place it in rapid and direct communication with 
nearly all sections and make it the most accessible town in the 
State. From almost every section of the State Greensboro can 
be reached without change of cars. With the North Carolina 
Railroad, the Northwestern North Carolina Railroad, the main 
line of the Southern Railway, and the Atlantic and Yadkin 
Railway, Greensboro is a railroad centre, with fifty daily train 
arrivals and departures, which add greatly to the comfort and 
convenience of students and the traveling public generally. 

Possibly nowhere in the State do as kindly inter-racial feel- 
ings exist and as friendly an attitude on the part of the white 
citizens toward the Negro education obtain as among the lib- 
eral-minded people of Greensboro. On every hand local senti- 
ment is found to be kind, encouraging and responsive. Par- 
ents, educators and public men generally can possibly more 
confidently appreciate the friendly and liberal feeling prevail- 
ing in Greensboro by reverting to the significant fact that when 
the question of subscribing $11,000 for the location of this in-. 
stitution in Greensboro was submitted to its citizens, but one 
man voted in opposition thereto. 


Admission 


The requirements for admission into the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, which is the complement of the public 
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schools of the State for the colored people, have been regulated 
by the average scholarship of the advanced students of these 
schools. 

Applicants must be in good health and not under 16 years 
of age; must understand fairly well the forms and rules of the 
English language; must be familiar with arithmetic, and have 
a knowledge of geography and history. 

Students who have completed the eighth grade in the gram- 
mar schools will be admitted without examination. 

A student otherwise qualified may be allowed to elect certain 
studies from the regular courses already provided in the Col- 
lege if no inconvenience result to the regular classes. 

Kach student desiring admission should present a recommen- 
dation from the school last attended. 


Tuition 


Tuition is one dollar per month, payable in advance. 

A limited number of students from each county will be 
allowded free tuition. For further information on this sub- 
ject, address the President. 


Expenses 


Although it is the aim of the College to furnish as much em- 
ployment as possible to assist students in defraying expenses, 
no promise or guarantee can be made in advance to furnish 
such work. ; 

Positively no student will be allowed to enter any depart- 
ment of the College without paying in casu the first month’s 
expenses, as stated below. 

No student should expect to enter any department of the 
College unless he has at least one-half the total amount neces- 
sary to deiray his expenses during the time of his attendance, 
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MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


NMC PART CT CITE IC [It toveds rte eects tos ore d ekele esafk cis + 2 8 obs wes $1.00 
Lodging—use of room, bedding, etc., per month........ 1.00 
MMMM TE GTILOY RLU louy ey oce at. a oc vas See seng hs a een hee eae we oles 5.00 
SPECIAL PAYMENTS. 
EEC DOS Vor es ctl Mica’. Sie avis Wal Steins eV sods igh lye es $1.00 
Meee orl CO}; DEPT LCLIO:, 0, 1... areca ohh aces ace ec ee ee 25 
Workshop Fee, per term (see Mechanical Department)... 50 
Pe emi be HOC. Per Year oo. i. ces ee we aes 1.00 
RIO MICO CL LV GAD. ic sible Fila eck le sicte ee oie ee ces 1.00 


These charges are payable strictly in advance. 


Any student not paying the charges exacted by the College 
will be excluded from all classes until settlement is made. 

Students at the time of the advance payments will be given 
tickets, which will admit them to class-rooms, work-shops and 
dining-hall when countersigned by heads of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical Departments, Steward, and President. 

In addition to the above expenses the cost of text-books must 
be considered. This will amount to about $12.50 per years. 

Free tuition or county students will pay $1.00 per month less 
than the above. 

Students who are absent for less than two weeks will not be 
allowed a reduction of charges. 

Board, lodging, medical, tuition, and incidental deposit must 
be paid to the Treasurer before the rooms are assigned and 
tickets of admission to class-rooms, work-shops and dining-hall 
are issued. ; 


Supplies 


Each student must bring a hairbrush and comb, a change of 
sheets and pillowcases and counterpanes, plainly marked. 

All students must furnish books, stationery, drawing pen- 
cils, thumb tacks and medicines. 

Kach student must keep on deposit $1.00 to cover any 
charges which may be made against him for damages done. 
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From the standpoint of neatness and economy in dress each — 
student should supply himself with a regular uniform as soon 
as convenient. These uniforms, including cap, which are of a 
very neat design, can be purchased through the college for 
$11.00. 


Rules for Governing Classification 


I. Regular students must take a minimum of fifteen hours 
of credit work per term, at least three of which shall be indus- 
trial or manual training work. 

IJ. ixaminations for the removal of conditions will be held ~ 
on the Ist and 3d of September, and at no other time than the 
regular term examination periods. 

III. Students making an average of 70 per cent. or more will 
be passed; over 85 per cent., passed honorably. Students will 
not be promoted from one class to a higher class who have 
more than two conditions in any preceding class. 

IV. Student candidates for graduation will be required to 
pass a satisfactory examination in all the subjects in their 
respective courses. 

V. Any student failing to secure 50 per cent. of the total 
marks obtainable during any term, will be required to take a 
lower class or sever his connection with the College and be 
allowed to return the following session. 


Graduation 


Students graduating from the Trade School Course are en- 
titled to Certificates. 

Students are entitled to a Diploma of the College upon the 
completion of the prescribed course. 

Candidates for graduation from the College, in addition to 
the work outlined in the catalogue, must have practical experi- 
ence in field work, either at the College or elsewhere, as shall 
appear in reports from responsible persons. 
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Degrees 


Students graduating from the Agricultural Course shall be 
entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture. 

Students graduating from Mechanical Course shall be enti- 
tled to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


General Information 


Students desiring assistance in defraying expenses, as far as 
possible, will be allowed to work at the rate of 5 cents per 
hour, for which they can get credit each month at the time of 
their, advanced payment. 

Students who have shown themselves exceptionally efficient, 
willing and trustworthy workers may, at the discretion of the 
head of department, receive a maximum rate of 121% cents per 
hour. Students receiving aid by labor which they may secure 
at the College are requested to observe: (a) That credit on 
school expenses and not money, will be allowed for student 
labor, except when such exceed his school expenses; (b) that 
credit cannot be transferred from one student to another. 

The Department of Industries operated by the school affords 
opportunity for needy but industrious students to help them- 
selves. It is impossible to state definitely and in advance how 
much a student, and especially a new one, would earn per 
month. This largely depends upon his individual application - 
_ and energy. All can earn something each month, while the 

most industrious and energetic student will regularly earn 
more than his expenses. 

Students, upon their arrival in Greensboro, must report im- 
mediately to the President for a permit for examination and 
registration. 

Each student upon applying for admission, will be required 
to sign a pledge, binding obedience to the rules of the College. 
Parents and guardians are particularly requested to examine 
our Rules and Regulations, to be found on another page of this 
catalogue. 
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It will be the purpose of the College to maintain a high 
moral tone and to develop a broad,: tolerant religious spirit 
among the students. In this connection there is a well-organ- 
ized Y. M. C. A., which meets twice a week for song and praise. 
A special service will be conducted in the chapel each Sunday 
by pastors representing the different denominations of the city. 
All religious services will be free from sectarianism. 

There are two flourishing literary societies, which greatly 
stimulate the development of character and the training of the 
intellect. These offer facilities for practice in debate, oratory, 
declamation and essay writing; the members become practi- 
cally familiar with parliamentary law and usage. The Fac- 
ulty, by presence and advice, will seek to encourage these 
societies. Membership will be optional. The Faculty will also 
encourage the organization of technical societies, in which 
special objects in connection with agriculture, mechanics and 
chemistry, will be considered in a manner conducive to inde- 
pendent thought and research. 

Students whose parents or guardians do not live in Greens- 
boro or its immediate vicinity, will be required to room and 
board in the College—except when the consent of the Faculty 
has been secured by the written request of the parent or guar- 
dian. Conesnt will only be given, however, when the judgment 
of the Faculty directs that it can be done, with safety; as the 
College cannot, nor does it desire to, wholly rid itself of the 
responsibility out of school hours of the conduct of students 
who do not room and board in the College. 

The industrial part of each course of instruction applies to 
all students, and none will be excused therefrom. } 


Library and Reading Room 


A large and convenient room on the second floor in the main 
building has been arranged for a Library and Reading Room. 
The books have been purchased with great care and new ones 
are being added from time to time. 


Col. T. B. Keogh, a former member of the Board of Trustees, 
made a valuable donation of books to the Library. 

Reading rooms are also provided in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical buildings, where technical journals and books are 
kept for the convenience of students in these departments. 

The Reading Room and Library tables are supplied with 
some of the best periodicals and the leading newspapers of the 
State. The students of the College are allowed to borrow 
books, periodicals and papers under necessary limitations. 
The Library and Reading Rooms are open every week day from 
9 a.m.tol1p. m., and from 2 to 6 p.m. 


Tndustrial Museum 


An Industrial Museum has been started and already valua- 
ble material has been collected. A number of donations have 
been made by several firms. We are especially indebted to the 
Standard Oil Company, of Chicago, Ill., for important samp- 
les illustrating the manufacture of gasoline, petroleum and lu- 
bricating oils of all grades; also to the German Kali Works for 
typical potash salts from famous Stassfurt mines in Germany. 
The American Enameled Brick and Tile Company have also 
sent ns a number of fine specimens of tile, brick and terra cotta 
goods. Specimens of students’ work have been contributed by 
the various departments each month. 


Rules and Regulations 


1. The signal for rising will be given at 5:45 a. m. Dress- 
ing and arranging rooms 5:45 to 6:30 a.m.. Breakfast 7:00 to 
7:30 a.m. Morning session, 9:00 to 1:00 p.m. Drill 8:00 to 
8:30. .Chapel 8:30 to 9:00 a. m. Dinner from 1:00 to 2:00. 
Afternoon session 2 to 4 p.m. Recreation, 4 to 6 p.m. Sup- 
per 6 to 6:30 p.m. Study 7:00 to 9:30 p.m. Retiring signal 
9:45 p.m, Lights out, 10:00 p. m. 
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2. Strict attention must be given to cleanliness and deport. - 
ment. Each student is required to keep his room in good order 
and subject to inspection at any time, and to conduct himself 
at all times in a gentlemanly manner. To attain and maintain 
a high moral standard is one of the prime objects of this insti- 
tution, and any student known to have vicious habits or in- 
dulge in vulgar language will be deemed an unfit associate and 
will be expelled from the College. Mendacity or dishonesty in 
any form will not be tolerated. Students guilty of such offen- 
ces will be promptly dismissed. 


3. Students shall promptly attend prayers and charel ser- 
vices and all specific recreations, class and instruction work. 
Tardiness, or absence from these duties, will, when not excused, 
subject a student to demerits. Loitering within the main 
building by the students, is prohibited. 


4, Students who interrupt the quiet and order of College 
life by noises in or near the buildings or who commit intention- 
al damage to College property, or who make nuisance by throw: 
ing slops near the buildings or otherwise, will not bé allowed to 
room on the grounds. 


5. Students who persistently absent themselves from chapel 
and class work, or who persistently neglect College duties, or 
who absent themselves from College grounds contrary to Rules 
and Regulations, are not regarded as desirable companions for 
industrious meritorious students, and will not be allowed to 
continue as students in the College. 


6. Students must attend some church on Sunday morning. 
Parents or guardians should designate to the President of the 
College what church they wish their children or wards to at- 
tend. 


lard 


(. Any student shooting or having on his person, in his 
room, or on the College premises, rifles, spring guns or fire arms 


of any kind whatsoever will be given 25 demerits. 


2) oe ° ° . 

S. The use of tobacco, spirits, malt of vinous liquors in any 
form by the students is prohibited on, or in the neighborhood 
of the College grounds, or in the buildings. Students are for: 
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bidden to enter any disreputable house, including places where 
intoxicants are sold, while absent from the College grounds. 


9. Students are forbidden to go upon the roofs of buildings, 
or to enter or depart from buildings through windows, and they 
are also forbidden to enter the kitchen store-rooms or pantry. 
Students are prohibited from entering the dining-room, except 
at meal time. 

10. Strict discipline will be enforced in the dining-room 
during meals. Students guilty of ill-mannered conduct in act 
or speech will be removed from the dining-room and punished 
for insubordination. 


11. Students are forbidden to receive visitors in the dormi- 
tory building. 

12. At all times the students shall deport and express them- 
selves respectively toward the Faculty and every member of it 
and also toward their fellow students. Any deficiency in this 
particular will be punished. A student failing to respond to 
any reasonable demands made by any member of the Faculty 
Shall be held guilty of contempt of authority and punished ac- 
cordingly. 

13. No student will be retained after he has received thirty- 
four demerits in any one term of a session. 


14. Every new student must be vaccinated, or present a doc- 
tors certificate that he has been vaccinated within two years 
before entrance. 

15. A student cannot remain in good standing in any de- 
partment when dismissed from another. 

16. No diplomas shall be given to any student who is in 
debt to the College. 

17. <Any student found guilty of any species of dishonesty 
Shall be dismissed or expelled, at the discretion of the Faculty. 

18. <Any student absenting himself from class one-third of 
the time during any month, without excuse, shall be dismissed. 

19. Students and visitors are not permitted to walk on 
grass plots. Students will be demerited for this offence. 

By order of THe Board oF TRUSTEES. 
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Religious Culture 


While the College is not a denominational institution, prop- 
er attention is given to the cultivation of a broad, liberal Chris- 
tian spirit. Short devotional exercises are held each evening, 
which are attended by the boarding students. At 8:30 a. m., 
each school day short devotional exercises are attended by all 
students. In the direction of religious culture, in addition to 
these very brief meetings and the fuller meetings of the Y. M. 
C. A., and the A. & M. College Sunday School, during the past 
session we have enjoyed a splendid series of instructive and 
spiritual sermons, for which we are indebted to the following 
named reverend gentlemen : 

Rev. M. L. Baldwin, Congregational Church, Greensboro. 

Rev. B. P. Hairston, St. Matthew’s M. E. Church, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Rev. W. R. Tolliver, Providence Church, Greensboro, N. C. 

Rev. J. H. Harris, Mt. Sinai Church, Greensboro, N. C. 

Rey. A. G. Poole, Bethel A. M. E. Church Greensboro, N. C. 

Rev. R. L. Houston, A. M. E. Z. Church, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dr. J. P. Morris, Bennett College. 

Rey. T. D. Atkins, Shiloh Baptist Church. 


Outline Course of Study 


FIRST YEAR CLASS—FALL TERM. 

A. M.—Arithmetic, 6; English, 6; Geography, 3; Agriculture, - 
3; Reading and Writing, 3; Music, 3. i 

P. M.—(Greenhouse, 2; Shop, 6; and Drawing, 2) or (Green- 
house, 2; Shop, 4; and Drawing, 4): 

| WINTER TERM. 

A. M.—Arithmetic, 6; English, 6; Geography, 3; Reading 
and Spelling, 3; Physiology, 3; Material of Construction, 2; 
Music, 1. 

P. M.—(Greenhouse, 2; Shop, 6; Drawing, 2); or (Green 
house, 2; Shop, 4; Drawing, 4). 


CLASS IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY 


SOIL AND FODDER ANALYSIS 
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SECOND YEAR CLASS—FALL TERM. 
A. M.—Arithmetic, 6; Breeding, 6; English, 6; Physiology, 6. 
P. M.—Shop Work, 6; Drawing, 4. 
WINTER TERM. 
A. M.—Arithmetic, 6; English, 6; Study of the Breeds, 6; 
Veterinary Science, 4; Book Keeping, 2. 
~P. M.—Shop Work, 6; Drawing, 4. 
SPRING TERM. 
A. M.—Algebra, 6; English, 6; Veterinary Science, 3; Mar- 
ket Gardening, 3; Book-keeping, 3. 
P. M.—Shop Work, 6; Drawing, 4. 
THIRD YEAR CLASS—FALL TERM. 
A. M.—Physics, 6; English, 6; Algebra, 6; House Plan- 
ning, 6. 
“Leta leat Chemistry, 6; Butter Mak- 
ing, 4. Mechanical Students—Shop Work, 6; Drawing, 4). 


WINTER THRM. 


A.M. Per hysics 6; English, 6; Algebra, 6; Drawing, 3; Heat- 
ing and Per aisting 3 3. 

P. M.—(Agricultural Students Reece 6; Dairying, 4. 
Mechanical Students—Shop Work, 6; Drawing, 4). 


SPTING TERM. 

A. M.—English, 6; Geometry, 6. Agriculture—Bacteriology, 

3; Veterinary Science, 3; Physical Geography, 6. Mechanism— 

Wood Carving, 3; Contracts, 3; Specification, 4; Plumbing, 2. 

P. M.—(Agriculture—Chemistry, 6; Orchard Practice, 4. 
Mechanics—Shop Work, 6; Drawing, 4). 


FOURTH YEAR CLASS—FALL TERM. 
A. M.—English, 6; Geometry, 6. (Agricultural Students-— 
Entomology, 6; Botany, 6). (Mechanical Students— Machine 
Shop, 6; Mechanism, 6). 
P. M.—Agricultural Students—Agricultural Chemistry, 6; 
Market Gardening, 4. Mechanical Students—Shop Work, 6; 
Drawing, 4. | 


WINTER TERM. 
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A. M.—English, 6; Trigonometry,’ 7. (Agricultural Stu- 
dents—Chemistry: Quantitative Analysis and Organic, 8; 
Botany, 3). (Mechanical Students—Mechanism, 9; Shop 
Work, 2). 

P. M.—Agricultural Division—Entomology, 6; Feeds and 
Feeding, 4. Mechanical Division—Shop Work, 6; Drawing, 4. 


SPRING TERM. 

A. M.—Trigonometry, 6; Civics, 8; English, 3; Thesis, 3. 
Agricultural Division—Agricultural Chemistry, 6; Feeds, 3. 
Machanical Division—Machine Shop, 6; Strain Diagram, 3. 

P. M.—Agricultural Division—Field Practice, 6; Quantita- 
tive Analysis, 4. Mechanical Division—Shop Work, 10. 


The Academic Department 


JAMES B. DupLEY. President. 
C. H. Moorn, 
S. P. SEBASTIAN. 


English Grammar. The aim is to enable the student to. 
speak and write the English language correctly. Recognizing 
the fact that grammar drill develops in students logical habits 
of thought, besides giving them greater command of language, 
special attention will be given to the analysis and construction 
of sentences and the principles of elementary composition. 

U. S. History.—The leading facts, causes and sequences 
showing the growth of our country and national history, will 
be studied with a view to develop true patriotism. 

Other Branches of Study.—Instruction is also given in Spell- 
ing, Reading, Writing, Geography, Book-keeping and Civics, 
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Geography 


Courss /.—A course in Geography of the United States, British 
America, Mexico, Central America, West Indies, South 
America. 

Course //.—fhurope, Great Britain and Ireland, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and Oceania. Maury’s Manual Gevgraphy is 
the text-book used. 


English 


PrRors. JAS. B. DUDLEY AND C. H. Moore, Instructors. 


FIRST YEAR—FALL TERM. 

Coursp I.—Six hours. The Sentence. The Paragraph, Dicta- 
tion Exercises. Abbreviations. The Comma. Construc- 
tions, Oral and Written Compositions. 

WINTER TERM. 

Course I1.—Course I. required. Six hours. The two parts of 
a Statement, Proper and Common Names. When to use 
Capital Letters, Number and Progressive Forms, Words 
that Describe, Transitive and Intransitive Verbs, Composi- 
tion Work. 

SPRING TERM. 

CoursE III.— Course II. required. Six hours. Letter Writing 

and other Composition Exercises. Book: Hyde's, Part II. 
SECOND YEAR—FALL TERM. 
Pror. C. H. Moore. 

Course IV.—Course III. required. Six hours. The Sentence, 
Subject and Predicate, The Different Parts of Speech, 
Phrases and Clauses. 

WINTER TERM. 

Course V.—Course IV. required. Six hours. Sub-division of 
Parts of Speech and Iniection, Syntax, Structure and 
Analysis of Sentences. 
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SPRING TERM. 


Course VI.—Course V. required. Six hours. Composition 
Work and the Study of the English Language. Book: 
Buehler’s. 

THIRD YEAR—FALL TERM. 
Pror. C. H. Moore. 

Course VII.—Course VI. required. Six hours. The Art of 
Writing English, Grammatical Phrases of Writing 
English, Organizing the Theme, Choice of Words, Com- 
position Work. ; 

WINTER TERM. 

Course VIIT.— Course VII. required. Six hours. Source of 
English Vocabulary, Letter Writing, Reproduction, Ab- 
stract, Narration and Description, Exposition and Argu- 
ment. Book: “First Book in Writing English.”—Lewis. 

SPRING TERM. 

Course IX.—Course VI. required. Six hours. English Com- 
position and Word Building, Advanced Parsing and 
Analyses. 

FOURTH YEAR—FALL TERM. 

Course X.—Course VI. required. Six hours. English Compo- 

sition, Logic (complete). Text-book: W. S. Jevons. 
WINTER TERM. , 

CoursE XI.—Course VI. required. Six hours. Political Eco- 

nomy (complete). Text-book: W. S. Jevons. 


SPRING TERM. 


Cours—E XII.—Course VI. required. Six hours. Evangeline 
(Longfellow), Julius Cesar, The Vicar of Wakefield, and 
other works as may be selected by teacher from best Ameri- 
can authors. Thesis work. 

Throughout the courses IV. and XII., the reading matter 
from the best authors, preferably Whittier, Poe, Longfellow, 
Dunbar, and best foreign authors will be selected by teacher 
for the class. Some of which will be learned for recitation and 
explanation. 
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BOOK-KEEPING—SECOND YEAR. 
Pror. S. P. Sepastian, Instructor. 
WINTER TERM. 


Course I.—Terms and Definitions—Entry in Journal, Trial 

Balance, Posting, Receipts, Bills. Two hours. 
SPRING TERM. 

Course I1.—Posting continued, Ruling, Balance Sheet, Pass 
Book, Writing of Checks, Closing Ledger, Loss and Gain 
Account, Partnership. Both courses consist of forty en- 
velopes with exercises embracing all the elementary princi- 
ples of Book-keeping, and is given as office practice. Three 
hours. 

Book used: ‘Twentieth Century Book Keeping and 
(ices Practice. J. W. Baker: 


CIViOs: 
Pror. J. B. Dupiey, Instructor: 
SPRING TERM—FOURTH YEAR. 


Course I.—Constitution of the United States and of North 
Carolina, General Duties and Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship, etc. Three hours given to Fourth Year Class. 


Department of Agriculture and Chemistry 


J. H. BLUFORD, Head of Department. 
P. E. Ropinson, Assistant. 
W. F. Rozsrnson, Florist. 


In this department thoroughly practical insiruction is given 
in the various arts and sciences pertaining to agriculture, so 
as to enable the student to intelligently understand the nature 
of soils, fertilizers, plant growth, feedings, breeding, farm 
drainage, methods of cultivation, plant and animal diseases, 
etc. Weaim to train not only the hand and the eye, but we en- 
deavor also to train the mind; in other words, we train the 
youths to become rational farmers. 

All our class-room work finds its complement either in the 
field, the garden, the green-house, the orchard, the barn, the 
dairy, or the chemical laboratory. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Recognizing the importance of good farm machinery and 
labor-saving devices, the College has purchased and received as 
donations from a number of firms a considerable amount of 
farm machinery, such as different kinds of plows, har- 
rows, cultivators, a seed drill with a fertilizer attachment, a 
corn harvester, and various tools and machines for market gar- 
dening. 7 

The dairy is well equipped with modern apparatus for butter 
making, such as United States Cream Separator, seven Acme 
Bail Churns, one Davis Swing Churn, seven Lever Butter 
Workers, one Eclipse Refrigerator, a Boyd Cream Ripening 
Vat, a Babcock Milk Testing Machine, ete., thus enabling us to 
offer the very best course in butter making. We have recent- 
ly added apparatus and utensils for cheese making for home 
consumption. 


A ninety-ton silo has also been erected for which silage is 
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raised every year. A St. Albans Shredder is used for cutting 
up the ensilage and a corn harvester is used for cutting the 
corn in the field. 

The farm is stocked with a good heard of milch cows. 

Different crops such as wheat, oats, cow peas, Sugar beets, 
sorghum, millet, mangel wutzel, potatoes, alfalfa, tobacco, cot- 
ton, rape, vetch, clover, and various other forage crops, are 
grown on the farm, and the student obtains practical experi- 
ence in the cultivation of such crops with the latest and best 
farm machinery. 

Experiments are also being carried on, on the farm, illustrat- 
ing the effect of different methods of cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion of several crops.: Variety tests are also made. This ex- 
periment work is carried on by the students in the advanced 
classes. 

The green-house is maintained to aid the student in the study 
of botany and care of flowers. Instruction is also given in the 
management of a Green-house on a commercial seale. 

Market gardening is practised on a small scale for the pur- 
pose of giving the student practice in the management of early 
truck lands. 

The chemical laboratory is well equipped with suitable appa- 
ratus and necessary chemicals for the study of general as well 
as agricultural chemistry. 

Among the most expensive apparatus may be mentioned 
Hoffman’s apparatus for decomposition and re composition of 
water, fat extraction apparatus, chemical balances, soil analy- 
SIS apparatus, hot plates, copper, air and water baths, appara- 
tus for analysis of baking powders, water analysis, ete. 

In short, the equipment of the department is first-class in 
every respect, and in some lines it is perhaps second to that of 
no other institution in the State. 


While the equipment for the work in Physics is not so com- 
plete as that in Chemistry, the Department has made and pur- 
chased sufficient apparatus to illustrate on the lecture table 
the more important laws of Physical Science. The equipment 
consists of a Lever Air Pump with oxydized brass barrel and 
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accessories, and Atwood’s machine, Port Lummere and Stereop-- 
tican for projection work, a set of Vacuum and Spectrum Geiss- 
ler tubes containing residuum gases, Ruhmkortf Industion coil, 
a Hoffman’s Graduated Eudiometer, an assortment of batteries 
and Lyden jars for induction and distribution of electricity, 
compound microscope, pulleys, balances, pumps, sonometer 
and a general assortment of lecture table apparatus. The lect- 
ure room can be made dark at any time for illustration with 
the stereoptican or Port Lummere. The lecture table is fittel 
with water, gas and electricity. 

The department has recently purchased some of the latest. 
apparatus for Soil Physics which includes a ball bearing bal- 
ance, 50 ce. flasks with ground glass stoppers drawn out to an 
open capillary tube for specific gravity work; brass tubes 12 1-2 
x1 7-8 inches inside measurement for the determination of vol- 
ume weight, apparent specific gravity and porosity of soils, ap- 
paratus to determine the power of loose and compact soils to 
retain moisture a set of brass tubes 16x1 7-8 inches inside meas- 
urement to.show the rate of percolation of water through 
soils; a set of galvanized iron cylinders set in water jackets to 
show the effect of mulches or evaporation of water from soil; 
and a set of five-gallon tubes 30x1 7-8 inches inside measuer- 
ment for determinating the capillary attraction of soils. 

A ¢etailed description of the courses offered by this de>art- 
ment follows: 


Description of Courses 


A. Industrial Cousses--Practical Horticulture 


FALL TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 
Course I.—GrEENHOUSE MANAGEMENT. Two hours. Reguired 
course IIT. Inglish. First year students. 

Practical work is given in the care and management of green- 
houses. Students are required to grow and care for various 
flowers, such as carnations, roses, hyacinths, freesias, narcis- 
sus, etc., aS well as various foliage plants, like ferns and palms, 
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WINTER TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course II1.—Propacation or Piants. Two hours. Required 
courses I. Industrial and III. English. Given alternately 
with Course ITT. 

Practice is given in making cuttings, in potting, rooting, 
grafting, building, etc. He is also taught how to prepare vari- 
ous fungicides and insecticides, how and when to apply them. 


SPRING TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course III.—Marxer Garpentnc. Three hours. Required 
courses I. Industrial and III. English. 


Practice is given in transplanting plants from the green 
house or cold frames to the fleld. Attention is also given to 
raising early vegetables on a commercial scale. 


FALL TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Coursr I.—Carp or Live Stock. Two hours. Required course 
III. English. 


The student is required to go into the various barns of the 
college and obtain practice in feeding cows, horses, hogs, chick- 
ens, etc.; to learn various methods of feeding and make records 
of feeding experiments, to study the milk records and compare 
_ same with the various types of dairy cows. 


WINTER TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Coursm II.—MILK AND Cruam Tustine. Four hours. Required 
course III. English. 


The student is taught how to test milk and cream; he is 
made familiar with the Babcock test for fat; he is also expected. 
to test milk for adulterants, determine its specific gravity, total 
solids, the amount of water it contains, and is required to 
make at least two tests of each cow in the College. He also 
becomes expert in testing cream for acidity according to at 
least two methods. 

Lectures and recitation work will be given on the composi- 
tion, secretion and production of milk. 
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FALL TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Course I] I].—Butrer Maxine. Four hours. Required courses 
II. Industrial and III. English. 
Thorough drill is given in butter-making according to the 
most improved methods. Considerable drill is also given in 
making neat and attractive packages, in storing and scoring 
butter, ripening cream, etc. 
SPRING TERM—MR. P. IE. ROBINSON. 
Course [V.—MANAGEMENT oF Dairy. ‘Three hours. Required 
courses IIT. Industrial and III. English, I. and I. B. C. 
The student is expected to go into the dairy and take charge 
of the work under the supervision of an instructor. He re 
ceilves instruction in the care and management of separators 
and obtains more practice in butter-making. 
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B. Courses in Agriculture 


FALL TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
Course I.—HELEMENTARY PRINCIPLE OF AGRICULTURE. Three 
hours. Open to all. Daily. 


This term’s work is designed to give the student a sort of 
bird’s eye view of the whole field of agriculture in an element- 
ary way. It will be freely illustrated by experiments. Text: 
Klementary Agriculture, Burkette, Stover and Hill. 


FALL TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Course II.—PuHysiouocy. Six hours. 


In addition to reiteration work, the student is required to 
cut up one or more animals and study the various organs in 
detail. Text: Hutchinson’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course III].—Puysica, Grocrapuy. Six hours. -Open to all. 


The course is illustrated by means of lantern slides and ex- 
periments. Text: Tarr’s Physical Geography. 


FALL TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Course IV.—Breeping. Six hours. Required courses III. 
English and II. Agriculture. 
Such subjects as atavism, variation, selection, heredity line 
breeding in and inbreeding are discussed. Collateral reading 
required. Text: Breeding.—Shaw. 


FALL TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Course VII.—Entromo.toey. Six hourse. Required courses II. 
Horticulture and VI. English. 


The subject is taught by means of lectures and the student is 
required to read up on topics assigned him by the instructor. 
The most common insects and insectitudes are studied. 
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SPRING TERM—MR. P. E: ROBINSON. 
Course V.—Bacreriotocy. Six hours. Required courses II. 
Horticulture and Chemistry. 
Lectures are given on the nature of bacteria, their relation 
to other plants, supplemented by laboratory work. 


SPRING TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 
Course VIII.—Forace. Three hours. Required course VI. 
Knglish. 

Lectures are given on the adaptability of the various crops 
that can be successfully and profitably grown in North Caro- 
lina to special soils, methods and seeding; preparation of seed 
bed and pasturing are also discussed. Collateral reading re- 
quired. 

SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
Coursm IX.—Puant Disrasns. Three hours. Required course 
VII. Agriculture. 


Lectures and laboratory work. Common diseases, such as 


the cereal nests and insects; diseases of cotton, tobacco and’ 


fruit trees are studied with the aid of the compound micro- 
scope. 


WINTER TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


CoursE X.—FrepinG. Five hours. Required courses III. Agri- 
culture and V. and VI. Chemistry. 


The laws of nutrition and the composition of animal bodies 
are briefly discussed. The composition and digestibility, mar- 
ket and food value of the various food stuffs are discussed. 
Nutritive ratios and the practical application of same in com- 
pounding ratios for the various farm animals are carefully con- 
sidered. Collateral reading required. Text: Feeding of Ani- 
mals.—Jordan. 


FALL TERM—MR. P. E. ROBINSON. 


Course XI.—VerTerRINAaRyY Science.. Four hours. Required 
course XI. Agriculture. 


The common diseases of farm animals are briefly discussed, 
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together with remedies for same. Some practical work in 
caring for sick animals is also provided the student. Text: 
Veterinary Elements.—Hopkins. 


SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course XII.—MerrroLtocy. Two credits. Required course 
XII. Agriculture. 
Movements of the atmosphere, character of wind, cyclones, 
tornadoes, thunderstorms, and weather forecasting are dis- 
cussed. : 
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C Course in Physics 


J. H. Buurorp, /nstructor. 
Course I.—Three hours. Course III. Mathematics required. 


The work of the first term consists of five lectures and reci- 
tations per week, the subject covered being Mechanics, Hy- 
draulics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. The lectures are fully 
illustrated, and the practical applications of principles clearly 
pointed out. Full notes are required, and also some reference 
work. 


Course Ii.—Heat, MAGNETISM AND Evectriciry. Three hours. 
Course I. Physics desired. Course IV. Mathematics. 


These subjects are discussed in an elementary way, and the 
fundamental principles are illustrated. 

Practical work is done in wiring and hanging electric bells. 
Special attention is given to the various kinds of galvanie cells, 
their uses and relative values. The course is made as practi- 
cable as possible, so that a student on leaving the college can 
take up the work of a practical electrician. 


Course III.—Sounp ANnp Ligut. Three hours. Course II. de- 
sired, V. Mathematics. 


This is a continuation of Courses I. and II. and the same 
methods are adopted. Sound is treated briefly, but light is 
given a greater proportion of time so as to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the construction and mechanism of the most import- 
ant optical instruments and the part played by it in animal 
and vegetable growth. 


Course IV.—AcricutruraL Puysics. Five credits. Required 
courses III. Physics and V. Chemistry and I. Mechanics. 


The power of soils to retain moisture, effect of deep and shal- 
low cultivation, methods of constructing farm buildings, venti- 
lation, road making, draft of wagons and plows, etc,, are fully 
discussed, Text; Agricultural Physics,—Ming, 
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Course V.—PuysicaL LABoratTory Work. Three _ hours. 
Courses I. II. and III. required. 

This work is designed to fix the principles learned in the pre- 
vious lectures firmly in mind by performing the experiments 
used on the lecture table. 

Subjects: Mechanics of Masses, Liquids, Gases, Heat, and 
Klectrical Measurements. 


Course VI.—AGRICULTURAL Puysics LABORATORY WorK. Two 
hours. Courses I. II. and III..required. 


This course will accompany Course IV. with detailed experi- 
ments to show the rate of percolation of water through soils; 
capillary attraction; effect of different kinds of mulches; deter- 
mination of specific gravity and specific heat ; and the mechani- 
cal analysis of soils. The department has been recently 
equipped with the latest apparatus for soil work. 


D. Courses in Horticulture 


SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD AND MR. W. F. ROB- 
INSON. | 
Coursp I.—Borany. Five credits. Desired course I. Hortiecul- 
ture. 


Such subjects are how the plant takes up food from the soil 
and the atmosphere. The effect of sunlight, air and moisture 
on plants are noted. Diseases of plants and remedies for same 
are discussed in an elementary way. Given in connection in 
Course I. Agriculture. Text: Elementary Botany.—Buailey. 


WINTER TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course IIJ.—PropacatTIon or PLANTS. Three credits. 

Method of propagating plants by cutting, stalons, suckers, 
layering seed, etc., are discussed. The principles underlying 
budding, grafting and pruning are also discussed. Text: Prin- 
ciples of Plant Culture.—Goff. 


WINTER TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course [V.—SMaALu Fruit Cutrurs. Two credits. Required 
courses III. Horticulture and III. English. 


Methods of propagating and cultivating various kinds of 
small fruit are discussed, together with the proportion of soil 
for same. 


SPRING TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course V.—Markerr GarpDENING. Three credits. Required 
course [V. Horticulture. 


A study of the different crops adapted to market gardening 
and adapted to North Carolina is made. Construction and 
management of hot beds, cold frames, special fertilizers for 
vegetable crops, packing, shipping and marketing are also con- 
sidered, Text: Vegetable Gardening.—Bailey. 
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SPRING TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course VI.—Pomotoay. Two credits. Required courses IV. 
Horticulture and VI. English. 

Planting of fruit trees, tilling and fertilizing fruit lands. 
Planting and caring for orchard, picking, packing, storing and 
shipping fruit is discussed. Text: Fruit Growing.—Bailey. 

WINTER TERM—MR. W. F. ROBINSON. 


Course VIII.—LANpscarb GARDENING. Two credits. Required 
course VI. Horticulture. 


Principles of embellishing landscapes, planting and manage- 
ment of woodlands, management of forests are discussed. 
Text: Landscape Gardening.—Maynard. 
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E. Courses in Chemistry 


WINTER TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 


Course I.—GrNERAL CuHEMIstry. Three credits. Required 


course IT. Physics. 

Lectures are given on general chemistry, and experiments 
are performed before the students in the lecture room, which 
bear directly on and pave the way for Agricultural Chemistry. 

SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
Course I].—GkrNERAL CHeMistrry. Three credits. Required 
course I. Chemistry. 

Lectures and laboratory work. The student goes into the 
laboratory and carries on experiments for himself, illustrating 
the principles he has learned in the lecture room. Text: Mimeo- 
graphed Notes. 


FALL TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
Coursb [I 1.—QuvuALITratTIvE ANALYsIS. Three credits. Required 
course IIT. Chemistry. 

Laboratory work. During this term the student becomes 
familiar with testing and especially the fourteen which enter 
into the composition of plant and animal life. 

WINTER TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
Course [V.—QuaALItrative ANALYSIS. Two credits. Required 
course III. Chemistry. 

Laboratory work. Qualitative analysis completed, acids. 
Texa: Appleton’s Qualitative Analysis. 

SPRING TERM—PFOF. BLUFORD. 
CouRsE V.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Two credits. Required 
course IV. Chemistry. 

Lectures on the chemical composition of soils, plants and 
animals. The function of the various elements necessary for 
plant growth, and the various compounds for animal nutrition 
are discussed. 
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FALL TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
Course VI.—QuantTirative ANALYSIS. Five credits. Required 
course IV. Chemistry. 

Instruction is given in the analysis of soils, fertilizers and 
feeding stuffs, the object to acquaint the student with the 
chemical composition of soils, fertilizers and feeding stuffs, so 
that he may intelligently make use of reports and bulletins of 
experiment stations dealing with the chemical composition of 
various agricultural products. 

SPRING TERM—PROF. BLUFORD. 
CoBrs—E VII.—ANimauL ToxicoLogy. Two credits. Required 
courses I. II. III. and IV. Chemistry. 

Lectures are given on the poisonous plants and insects inju- 
rious to stock; the symptoms of poisoning; the pigments, insec. 
ticides, matches and vermin poison; the sources, elimination, 
and antidotes of stock poison, ete. 
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Department of Mechanics 


A. Watson, Head of Department. 


C. D. RosBinson, 
Assistant and Instructor in Shops. 


W. N. NELSON, 
Instructor in Wood Working and Painting. 
Wm. YATES, 
Instructor in Tinsmithing. 


S: E. Mis, 
Instductor in Blacksmithing. 


J. R. Forp, 
Instructor in Broom Making. 


JAD AEN, 
Instructor in Bricklaying, Plastering and Stonefitting. 


There are two most valuable possessions which no search 
warrant can take away, no reverse of fortune destroy. They 
are what is put into the brain; knowledge; and into the hand: 
skill. | 

The work in this department is designed to give the student 
such a combination of knowledge and skill that he may be some- 
thing more than an ordinary mechanic or an impracticable 
theorist. 

From the beginning of the first year the time is divided be- 
tween the lecture room, draughting rooms and shops. Stu- 
dents will be given an opportunity of visiting the various man- 
ufactories in and around Greensboro, and every lecture and ex- 
ercise will be illustrated so far as possible, and the practical 
application pointed out. : 

It is recognized at the outset that a knowledge or how to 
make and read drawing is necessary to success in mechanical 
work, and further that both practical knowledge and mathe- 
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matical science are necessary in preparing any reliable draw- 
ing or interpreting the same. The courses as laid down are de- 
signed to make the student familiar with either machine shop 
practice, or building design construction. 

The Trustees and Faculty have decided that the first two 
year’s work in this department shall be conducted as a trade 
school. . 

The first and second year students will, therefore, select the 
special line they wish to pursue, and will be required to con- 
tinue in that special work during the two years. After that 
time, those who wish to graduate from the institution, will be 
given an opportunity for instruction in the other shops and 
will perfect themselves in mathematics, science and drawing. 


EQUIPMENT. 


This department is well equipped for the work in hand and 
other machinery will be added from time to time as required. © 

The department building is a substantial modern structure, 
two stories and basement. On the first floor are the joinery, 
wood-turning shop, machine shop and model room; in the base- 
ment of the rear wing is the smith shop, paint shop, tin shop, 
wood working machine shop, with stock room, and adjoining 
this is the boiler and engine rooms. 

The lecture room can be made dark at a moment’s notice and 
the sunlight used to illustrate on a permanent screen. Water 
and power are at hand for use, also gas. A dark room is fit- 
ted up for photographic use and for experiments requiring it. 

In mechanics, a full collection of materials of construction 
will be provided, so that students can study them from obser- 
vation as well as from text.. A museum of models in mechan- 
ism and construction has been begun and will be added to as 
required. A reading room is provided in the building, well 
supplied with books of reference and technical journals. This 
is open at all times to the students. The equipment in draw- 
ing consists of tables, drawing boards and T squares. Stu- 
dents will provide themselves with instruments, which will be 
arranged for at lowest rates; also paper, pencils, ink, and en- 
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tire set of drawing tools may be rented for 75 cents per term if 
paid in advance. 

In free-hand drawing a full set of models with a sufficient 
number of tables is provided. Alcoves are arranged for teach- 
ing shading, and the rooms are well lighted and heated. 

The wood-working shop is equipped with twelve double 
benches, provided with patent vises and stops, twenty-four com- 
plete sets of joiners and wood-worker’s tools. [Each set is ar- 
ranged in a neat wall case, having a glass door and combina- 
tion lock. Kach student is wood-working has a set of tools 
and is responsible for them. There is also a large case of tools 
for the instructor and for general use. The shop is also sup- 
plied with a 36-inch band saw, a surface planer, a universal 
wood-worker, with attachments for sawing, ripping, dadoing, 
jointing, tenoning and boring, a Swing-saw, a pattern maker’s 
lathe, twelve small turning lathes, an emery wheel and a grind- 
stone. 

The machine shop is equipped with six engine lathes, shaper, 
drill-press, vises, test plates and a full assortment of hand 
tools. 


The forge shop is equipped with twelve patent, downdraft 
Bugalo forges, each having an anvil, set of tongs, flatters, ful- 
lers, etc , also slack-tub and coal box. The blast for the forges 
is Supplied by a 40-inch fan, placed in the corner of the shop 
and connected to the main shaft. The smoke is exhausted by 
the same fan and forced out at the side of the building. There 
is also one portable hand force for use when the machinery is 
not running. Two work benches, supplied with vises, stock 
and dies, taps, files, etc., also a mandrell sledge, and leather 
aprons, complete the equipment in this shop. 


The power plant consists of a 30-horse-power Root water 
tube boiler of latest design, and a 35-horse-power Skinner auto- 
matic engine of the latest pattern. There are laso two smaller 
engines for experimental and farm work. The exhaust steam 
is used for heating when the shops are running. All acces- 
sories, such as steam feed pump, feed water heater, oil separa- 
tor, reducing and back-pressure valves, etc., are in constant use, 
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The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburg, has presented us with a sixty-light direct current 
dynamo; also a complete set of incandescent and arc lights. 

The tin shop is fully equipped with machines for doing all 
kinds of tin work, and this shop supplies the cans for the can- 
ning industry carried on in other departments and around 
vicinity, machines for ornamental work, such as cornices, gut- 
ters, finials, etc., will be added as soon as necessary. 


Instruction in the following trades has been provided : 


Blacksmithing and general repairing. 

Horseshoeing. 

Tinsmithing. 

Broom-making. 

Wood-turning. 

Bricklaying and Plastering. 

Wheelwrighting. 

Painting and decorating. 

Machinist work. 

Heating, plumbing and gas fitting. 

Students in this department will begin free-hand and me- 
chanical drawing in the Fall term of the first year. They will 
be required to make a regular graduate set of models and ex- 
ercises in the various lines they pursue, from drawings furnisi- 
ed by the departments, after which they will design their own 
work, under the supervision of the instructors in charge. AJ 
work will be executed from drawings in order to familiarize 
the student with the preparation of and reading the same. 

The course in mechanical drawing will be varied to suit the 
different trades and will be as practical as possible. 


Advanced students will be required to do considerable tech- 
nical reading, under the direction of the professors in charge, 
and the third and fourth year men will be required to write at 
least two technical essays during each term. These will be 
read at the bi-weekly meetings of the students of the depart- 
ment held to hear lectures on technical subjects and to discuss 
the papers read. A full line of technical journals will be oa 
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file for the use of students, and the books in the department li- 
brary are always accessible for reference. 

Students, candidates for graduation in this department will, 
at least, do thirty hours of shop-work, eighteen of which must 
be in one line of work. 

Students taking wood-work, tin-work, or machine’ shop- 
work will be required to take instrumental drawing from the 
beginning of their course. Other trades require free-hand draw- 
ing only. 

A special course of two years will be given students taking 
wood-turning as a trade. 

Text-book will be required on all trades in the Mechanical 
Department, and an examination will be given in the same at 
the end of each term. 

Text-books of all class room work will be purchased by the 
students. 

Students must supply themselves with books and_ instru- 
ments. 

Tools must be purchased by students: 

Machine Shop.—tThread gauge and prick punch, steel scale 
and scratch all, screw pitch gauge. 

Blacksmith Shop.—Apron and cap, one foot rule, one cali- 
pers. 

Tin Shop.—Dividers, ruler, scratchall and aprons. 

Carpenter Shop.—Cap, apron, dividers, jack-knife pencil and 
TUE: 

Wood turning.—Cap, apron, dividers, pencil and rule. 

Bricklaying.—Overalls, cap, trowels, square and rule. 

Broom and Shoe shops.—Aprons, rule, pencil and knife. 


HOUSE PLANNING—FOURTH YEAR. 
Pror. A. WATSON. 


Course I.—MercuHanics or Buitpinc. Two hours. Courses II. 
Mathematics, QII. Drawing, III. English required. 
Note-book only. 

The first term consists of lectures and drawing exercises in 
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the use of materials. The analysis of strains in grinders, 
beams, columns and reds. The graphic methods is used as well 
as the analytic. Ten plates. 


Course II—Two hours. Course II. required. Note book. 


Consists of graphic analysis of trusses, arches and walls, and 
their proper design and construction. The work is made en- 
tirely practical and many original problems will be worked out. 
No text-books required. Twelve plates. 


Course III.—PuLumpBine. Two hours.. Courses I. Technolo- 
gy, I. Physics, III. and IX. Drawing required. One 
term. 

Consists of lectures and drawing. The various methods of 
disposals of sewerage and drainage are explained also. The 
best kind of sanitary appliances, defective methods and materi- 
al receive attention, and a course in technical reading is re- 
quired on this subject in connection with the lectures. 
Sketches and scale drawings for plumbing plants will be called 
for as the lectures describe the same. Facilities will be given 
for inspectiing work under construction in the city. 

Course LV.—H®ATING-VENTILATING. Two hours. 


This course comprises lectures and drawing exercises in the 
various methods of heating buildings. Fire-places receive at- 
tention first, then stoves and furnaces are discussed. After 
this the different methods of steam and hot water heating re- 
ceive attention, and working drawings and details are requir- 
ed. The sizes of flues, boilers, pipes and radiators are deter- 
mined and comparative estimates made of cost. In connection 
with this work students may take shop courses in steam and 
water fitting and tin work adapted to furnaces and stoves. 


THIRD YEAR.—Pror. CuHas. D. RoBINson. 


Course V.—Conrracts, ESTIMATES AND SUPERVISION Work. 
Two hours. Course V. required, also II. drawing. One 
term. 

This course consists of lectures, exercises and reading. The 
law of contracts is explained, and the forms of building con- 
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tracts, plastering wall contracts, subcontracts, etc., are given 
in full. Sets of working drawings and specifications are given 
for estimate, and specification work outlined. The chief points 
in spervision of work is dwelt upon and the’student is advised 
in the matter of handling men and materials to the best ad- 
vantage. 


FOUTH YEAR—PROF. CHAS. D. ROBINSON. 


Course VI.—ArcuHirecturE. Three hours. Course LX. Draw 
ing. One lecture per week. One hour of reading and three 
hours of drawing will be required in this course. One term. 


The subjects will comprise Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque, gothic and modern styles. Their history, 
development and constructive features will be. brought out, 
and the drawing will serve to illustrate and fix the same in the 
minds of the students. Students desiring to take the lectures 
only, may do so, receiving one hour credit. Open to third -and 
fourth year students. 


FOURTH YEAR—PROF. A. W. WATSON. 
Course VII.—PuHorocrarpHy. Two hours. 


This work consists of practical amateur work in handling 
the camera, developing, dry plates, blue printing and _ silver 
printing, and mounting of prints. Practice in lantern slide- 
work is also given, and practical work in enlarging or reducing 
for this purpose, is required. This course is not intended to 
produce photographers, but is an adjunct in mechanical work. 
Open to Seniors only, except by special permission. 


Courss VIII.—Mecuanism. Three hours. Courses VIII. and 
XI. Mathematics, required. 


The work consists of recitations and drawing exercises, illus- 
trating the various principles of mechanism. This work paves 
the way to intelligent machine designing, and required of those 
taking advanced work in machinery. 
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FIRST YEAR—PROF. CHAS..D. ROBINSON. 
Course [X.—MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. One term. Two 
hours. No previous work required. Notebook only. 

Two lectures per week during one term are devoted to a de- 
scription of the various materials entering into ordinary build- 
ings. Attention is given to methods of their manufacture and 
preparation, defects and special uses. The subjects include 
stone, cement, brick, iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, zinc, alloys, 
wood, glass, paints, hardware and furnishings. The lectures 
are elementary and are illustrated as far as possible by means 
of models, specimens, and lantern views. 


SHOP FEES. 


No charge is made for the use of tools or apparatus, but a 
small fee, 50 cents per term, to cover cost of material, is 
charged. 

Students are held responsible for tools, instruments and ap- 
paratus used. 


DRAWING—FIRST YEAR. 
Pror. Cuas. D. Roprnson. 
Course I.—Free-Hanp. Four hours. One term. 

Flat copy, including squares, circles, cymmetrical figures 
and conventional forms are taught during first term. Eighteen 
plates will be required, three of which are original designs by 
the student. 
Course I].—Fren-Hanp. Four hours. Course I. desired, but 

not required. One term. 

Perspective and sketching from models is taught during the 
first part of this term, and shading of solid forms afterward. 
Twenty plates are required for passing. 

Coursy ITl.—Fren-Hanp. Four hours. Course I] required. 
One term. 

r BS aah ’ oe aon sat i é : 

The work of this term consists of sketching from miscella- 
neous objects, both from nature and mechanics. Special at- 
tention is also given to the preparation of free-hand work in 
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drawings. Klevations, perspective, sections and details of 
machines and parts are required to be made. AIl work is origi- 
nal, no copies allowed. Eight plates required. : 


SECOND YEAR—PROF. W. N. NELSON. 


Course I[V.—INSTRUMENTAL DRAWING. Three hours. Course 
open to all. One term. 


Instruments and text. This work begins with the use of 
instruments, their care and special attention. The student 
also studies practical Geometry from text and draws the prob- 
lems as described. All work is neatly traced in ink and care- 
fully lettered. Fifteen plates required. 


Course V.—PRrRoJEcTION. Two hours. Course IV. required. 
One term. 


The science of representing objects according to the stand- 
ard methods of projection is tanght in this course. The use 
and nature of the scale is also given at this time. The work 
comprises lectures and exercises in regular plan and elevation 
_work, also in isometric projection. Fifteen plates are required, 
five of which must be original. 


Course VI.—Two hours. Course V required. One term. 


The work of this course will consist of special lessons in 
connection with the various trade courses. The application of 
courses IV. and V. will be made to the needs of the manual 
training work. Fifteen plates are required, five of which are 
original. 


Course VII. — Etempnrary Consrrucrion.. Two hours 
Courses III. and VI. required. 


This course consists of occasional lectures, with exercises 
in drawing of various construction details in the several trade 
courses, especial attention being given to building and machine 
work. Students are required to make careful scale drawings 
of the problems given, and to keep notes of the lectures, 
Twelve plates will be required for passing. 
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Course VIII.—ELeMENTARY CONSTRUCTION. Two hours. — 

Course VII. required. 

Lectures and drawing. Continuation of course VII. Color 
work, both pencil and brush, will be introduced in this course. 
Detailing will also be taught. Eighteen plates required. 

FOURTH YEAR—PROF. A. WATSON. 
Course [X.—Two hours. Course XI. required. 

This will consist of advanced design with full working de- 
tails for same. Practice in taking of quantities and making 
estimates will be given. Outline specifications will be required 
in this term. 

Course X.—Two hours. Mechanics, History of Architecture, 
course XII. required. 

Advanced architectural designs, including perspective and 
color drawing, complete sketches, working drawings and speci- 
fications are required; also complete estimates and quantities. 
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Arithmetic 


Pror. ©. D. Ropinson, Instructor. 


FALL TERM—FIRST YEAR. 
Courss I.—Six hours. United States Currency, Fractions. 
WINTER TERM. 


Coursn I].—Six hours. Relations of Numbers; Ratio and 
Proportion, Equation, Compound Numbers. 


SPRING TERM. 


Course III.—Six hours. Longitude and Time, Practical Meas- 
urements, Metric Systems. 


FALL TERM—SECOND YEAR. 


Coursp I1V.—Six hours. Percentage, Interest, Discount, Stock 
and Bonds, Proportional Parts, Partnership. 


WINTER TERM. 

Course V.—Six hours. Involution, Evolution, Mensuration, 
Compound, Proportion, Insurance, Exchange, Specific 
Gravity. 

SPRING TERM. 

CoursE VI.—Six hours. Algebra. 


Applied Mathematics 


THIRD YEAR. 


Course I.—Aucupra. Six hours. Course VI. in Arithmetic 
required. 
This course comprises the elements of Algebra through 
quadratics. All unnecessary matter is left out, and the appli- 
cation of each principle is pointed out. The first term takes 
the work through fractions, Text: Milne’s Elements, 
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Course II.—Atcrpra. Six hours. Course I. in Algebra re* 
quired. Text as above. 


Beginning at simultaneons equations, and completing quad- 
ratic equations. 

Course J/7.—PuANE Geometry. Six hours. Course I]. in Al 
gebra required. 

Well’s Elements are used in this course, omitting many 
propositions not easily applied. This course finishes book I. 
Text: Wells. 

Course 1V.—Gerometry. Six hours. Course III. Plane Geom- 
etry required. 

Continuation of Course III. Completing books II. and III. 

FOURTH YEAR: 
Course V.—Grometry. Six hours. Course ITV. Geometry re- 
quired. 

This course completes books IV. and V. and reviews the 
whole work. Elementary conic sections are also given. 
Course VI.—Souip GuometTry. Six hours. Course V. Geome- 

try required. ) 

Wells’ Solid Geometry is used and the practical parts only 
are required. Special attention is given to finding areas and 
volumes of various solids. 


Course VII.—TricoNomerry. Seven hours. 


Coursn VIII.—Triconometry. Six hours. 


Blacksmithing 


Pror. 8S. E. Miss. 
Course I.—Six hours. No requirements. Elective. 


The work of this course consists of learning the names and 
uses of tools, building and managing fires, forging and shaping 
iron, Ail work is done from Crawings, and the student is re- 
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quired to complete at least fifteen models of the prescribed 
course before credit is allowed. 


Course II.—Six hours. Course I. and course II. drawing re- 
quired. 

Welding iron is taught during this term, and a full exposi- 
tion of the art given. The student is required to work from 
models and drawings, and fifteen exercises must be submitted. 
Bolt and nut making are also given in this course. 


Course III.—Forcinc, WELDING AND THMPERING STEEL. Six 
hours. Course II. and course III. drawing required. 


This work is intended to give the student a knowledge of 
working steel in various forms. The making of laid in edge 
tools, tempering springs, hammers, cold-chisels, cutters, drills, 
etc., is fully illustrated and the student encouraged to make 
tools for his future work. Students preparing for machine 
shop work are required to make a full set of lathe tools, cold 
chisels and hammer for their future machine shop work. Ten 
models required. 


Course I1V.—Horsmsnonine. Six hours. Course III. drawing, 
course III. B. 8. required. One term. 

The making of shoes for various special uses will be taught 
during this term, and reasons given for each form. The anato- 
my of the hoof is also studied, and wrong methods pointed out. 
The student will also receive instruction in general repairing 
of farm machinery. 

A set number of models will not be required in this year, as 
students in the last year of their trade work are expected to be 
sufficiently interested in their work to employ their time to 
best advantage. 


Wood-Working 


Pror. W. N. NELSON. 
Course I.—Jornery. Six hours. 
Students in this work are required to take courses I. and IV. 


in drawing 
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The use of the plane, tri-square, gauge saw and chisel are 
exemplified and the general care of edge tools explained. Fif- 
teen models from drawings required to pass. 

Coursb I1.—Six hours. Course I. and courses [. and IV. draw- 
ing required. 

The brace and bit are introduced in this course, and also 
the level square; practice in mortising and mitering is given; 
erinding and setting planes are taught. Fifteen models; ten 
copies, five original. 

Coursb I]I.—Six hours. Course II. and courses II. and V. 
drawing required. 

This term is given to practical application of principles 
learned. Jointing and gluing are taught, and dovetailing; saw 
filing and setting also is required of each student. All work to 
be done from student’s designs. 

Course [V.—Six hours. Courses II. and III. required. 
Courst V.—Six hours. Course IV. required. 

Wood-turning, face-plate work, turning rosettes, cups, rings, 
balls, ete. Then models from copy and ten from original de- 
slgns required. 

Course VI.—Six hours. Course V. required. 


General construction work in carpentry or joinery or cabi- 
net work. All work to be made from student’s own designs. 


Machine Shop 


Pror. A. WATSON. 
Course I.—Two hours. Courses III. and VI. drawing, III. 

Blacksmithing required. First term. 

The work of this term will be given mainly to chipping and 
filing. No time will be spared to fully fix in the mind of the 
student the value of the tools used in this work and the names 
of the same. Ten models required to complete the course, — 
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Course IJ.—LatHr Work. Three hours. Courses I. machine 
work and VII. drawing required. 


During the time in this course the student will be taught 
how to centre different shaped objects and the various outs 
made by an engine lathe. Some knowledge of how to use the 
drill and reamer on live and dead centres. Ten models re- 
quired, including one original piece. 

Course I[1I.—Drivting Macuine. Three hours. Courses II. 
machine work and drawing required. 

Laying out work by brickmarks and lines will be given spe- 
cial attention. Drilling of different kinds of material with cer- 
tain speed will occupy much of the time in this work. Speeds 
and feeds for different size drills must be carefully studied. 
Ten models will be required to complete this course. 

Course I1V.—BLANKS FoR GHARS AND THREAD CurtrinG, INTE- 
RIOR AND Exterior. Three hours. Courses III. machine 
work, IX. drawing required. 

Blanks for gears of various sizes and positions will be cut 
and faced on the lathe. Addendum line will be found by stu- 
dent. Threading of different kinds of material, both interior 
and exterior diameters, together with worms and cylinder 
cans, will constitute the bulk of the work of this course. Ten 
models required, three of them original. 

Course V.—SuHapres Wenk. Three hours. Courses IV. machine 

work, X. drawing required. 

The work of this course will be original throughout, and no 
student will be allowed more than four models and not less 
_ than two, except in very difficult problems. The work will in- — 
clude gear cutting and the general assembly of parts of com- 
plete machines. 


Tin Work and Pipe Fitting 


Wm. Yates, Instructor. 
Course 1.—Six hours. No requirements. 
The work of this course consists of familiarizing the student 
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with the various tools, machines and materials used in the 

trade, and in cutting and plane soldering. Making cans, cups, 

etc., from patterns is required of the student for passing. 

Coursph I].—Three hours. Coursel., and I. and IV. drawing 
required. 

Continuation of course I., introducing sheet iron work rivet- 
ing, bending, guttering, making joints, elbows and Ts from fur- 
nished patterns. 

Course II I.—Three hours. Course II. required. 

Constructing general tinware from student’s own patterns. 
Six models required. Principles of flat and standing seam 
working also taught. 

Course [V.—Three hours. Courses III. and VI. drawing. III. 
tinwork required. 

Cornice work, stamping, brazing, working from original de- 
signs of student. 

Course V.—Five hours. Course IV. required, and VII. Draw- 
ing. . 

Pipe-fitting, joining cast iron, wrought iron, brass and lead 
pipes, use of pipe machine, stocks and dies, cutters, etc., is 
taught, and reasons given for methods used. 

Course VI.—Three hours. Course V. required. 

Furnace work, ornamental tin and sheet metal work, exhibi- 

tion work. 


Bricklaying 


Pror,.J. A. BATEN. 
Course I.—Two hours. 

In this course spreading mortar, use of materials and instru- 
ments excavating and. grading will be given in its practical 
ways. Iixcavating for drains, dry wells., furnace pits, air 
ducks, etc., to be given special attention. Theory. 
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Course II.—Two hours. 


This course will cover the use of plumb rule, bob and square, 
brick and concrete footings, specifications for stone work, foun- 
dation walls basement piers, mortar, external walls and rubble. 
Theory at interval. 


Course III.—Two hours. 


This course will cover, anchors and clamps, cleaning and 
panting walls, bonding of all kinds will be given special atten- 
tion, laying out of walls, angles, corner piers, plumbing and 
leveling. 


Course IV .—Two hours. 


Cutting and fitting bricks to suit angle, corners and footing 
laying out and building chimneys. 


Course V —Two hours. 


This course will prepare the student to construct all classes 
of arches and hollow walls. The use and advantage of the 
arches and walls will be given special attention, colored mor- 
tar, chimneys, flue lining, timbles, and cold air ducts are speci- 
alties radius line and arch-board. Theory and practice. 


Course VI.—Two hours. 

In this course fire walls, ventilators, setting iron work, set- 
ting cut stone, terra cotta, and specifications for laying mason- 
ry in freezing weather will be given, stack building, furnace 
work. Theory and practice. 


Course VII.—Two hours. 

This course will be a reviewing of the preceding courses and 
specifications for fire proofing and terra cotta triming will be 
given students in its simplicity, running cornices, parapet 
walls, striking arches, jointing, speed contest in spreading mor- 
tar and laying brick. 

Coursp I1X.—Two hours. 

In this course are taught how to use pressed brick, trowel, 

and mortar, laying pressed brick, coloring mortar, building 
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pressed brick pilasters, cornices and the use of the eye in 
plumbing. 
Cours X.—Two hours. 

In this course are taught laying out of buildings in full, 
reading from plans, calculating of materials, calculating of 
daily work, of brick in polygons, frustum, circular cesspools, 
and conica brick-work. 

Cousse XI.—Two hours. 


Use of the theodolite and rod, reading of the rod, how to find 
the rise and fall in foundations and in drains with the theodo- 
lite and rod, calculations. 


Course XII.—Two hours. 


Superintendance, how to keep employees busy, how to avoid — 
mistakes, the treatment of walls in freezing and rainy weather. 


Lathing and Plastering 


Pror. J. A. Baten, Instructor. 
Coursr [.—Two hours. 

This course shall cover the kind of material used, how mixed 
for good quality work, one coat and three coat work will ke 
discussed, the use of thetools and application of mortar to wall, 
furring and lathing. 

Course II.—Two hours. 

In this course, band finish, hard finish, white coat, pebble 
dash, will be given, use of the derby and float, screed and larry. 
Course III.—Two hours. 

This course will compromise specifications for both metal 
and wood lath, how to put on both iron and wood walls, lime 
wash, white wash and filling. 


Course LV .—Two hours. 


In this course are taught use of finishing tools, molds, joint- 
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ing rule, stopping and pricking tools and pargeting stamps. 
Course V.—Two hours. 

In this course are taught, running of cornices, making molds 
and designs, distempering and calsomining. 
Course VI.—Two hours. 


Stucco, sgraffito, scagliola, calculation and superintendence. 


Stone Fitting 


Coursy I.—Two hours. 

Excavation, “lay out” of rubble work, grades of rubble work, 
use of sprawl hammer, line practice. 
Course [1.—Two hours. 

Ashlar work, rubble work with brick-quoins, dressed joints, 
coursed and breken ashlar; kinds of stones. 
Course [{1.~—Two hours. 

Finished stone work, use of the pean hammer, points, chisels, 
pitching tool, bull set, how to edge work. 
Course 1V.—Two hours. . 

Use of the bush hammer, and chisel, how to lay edged work, 
Squaving and edging stones. 

Course V.—Two hours. 

Winding, draft lining, rock facing, broaching, fine pointing 
and bush hammering. \ 
Course VI.—Two hours. 

Beveling, water tableing, angle fitting, making of lintel and 
skewbacks, calculation and superintendence, 
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Wheelwrighting 


Pror. 8. E. Mivss, Instructor. 

Course I.—Two hours. | 

This course will cover making of spoke gauge, traveling 
wheel, anvil clamp, and light tools to be made by students. 
Course II1.—Two hours. 

Setting up of wheel, reaming spokes and fitting rim. 
Sourse [11.—Two hours. 

Different styles of rim finish, grades of hubs, and why used. 
Details and specification. 


Broom Making 


Mr. I.. R. Forp, Instructor. 
Courst I.—Two hours. 


Names of tools used in manufacture of brooms, kinds of ma- 
terial, dyeing and separating of the hull from the inside. 


Course II.—Separating No. 1, hull from No. 2 hull and No. 1 
inside from No. 2 inside. All grades of materials will be 
used and special attention is given in seleceing material 
for high-grade brooms. 

Course IIJ.—Two hours. Corrine AND SThM MING. 

This is to give the student knowledge of how to build up the 
inside of the broow and to make it stout, long or short. 


SECOND YHAR. 


Course I[V.—WIRING AND STITCHING. 


Course V.—FAncy Work. 
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Department of Industries 


J. W. Lanpreru, Head. 


Tins department is run primarily from a commerical point 
of view to accomplish a three-fold purpose, viz: 


To give revenue to the college. 

To give employment to needy and deserving students. 

To supplement by practical work the theoretical instruction 
of the class room. 

The department comprehends the following industries: 

Broom Factory. The broom factory is equipped with all the 
“necessary machinery for converting the broom-corn, raised on 
the farm, into the most useful article of the household—the 
broom. The college finds a ready market for the output of 
the factory in its immediate vicinity. 

Brick Yard. The brick yard is equipped with a power brick 
machine made by J. C. Steele & Sons, Statesville, N. ©., a re- 
press for making pressed brick, two Steele’s patent trucks, 
back boards and brick covers. The machinery is propelled by 
a 25-horse-power Atlas automatic engine of the latest design 
and a 50-horse-power Atlas return tubular boiler of the newest 
pattern. There is also a dry kiln in course of construction 
which wil, when completed, enable the plant to be operated 
during the entire year. 

The Farm. <A farm of 125 acres, is well stocked, and equip- 
ped with the most improved farm machinery and labor-saving 
devices. Corn, wheat and potatoes are the most important 
crops, while vegetables are grown to such an extent as the mar- 
ket demands. 

A ninety-ton silo has been erected which is filled with corn 
silage each year which is cut in the field with a corn harvester 
and cut up for the silo by a St. Albans shredder. 


The Green Houses. The college has three green houses: one 
for forcing a variety of flowers, such as roses, hyacinths, 
freesias, ferns, narcissus, palms and other rare plants; another, 
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used exclusively for the forcing of carnations for market, 
and a third, for forcing early vegetables. 

The Dairy. The dairybuilding and apparatus for instrue- 
tion purposes is also used by the Department of Industries for 
the separation and bottling of milk for market and for manu- 
facturing butter and cheese. The college has a herd of thirty- 
eight cattle. 

The Piggery. The piggery is well equipped and modern. 
It is stocked with pure bred and high-grade Berkshires and 
Poland-China hogs. 


Night School 


P. E. Ropinson, Superintendent. 


In order to extend the usefulness of this institution as far as 
possible among young men who are without means or friends 
to assist them, a night school will be conducted that will per- 
mit students to work during the day and attend school at night. 
While the opportunities for advancement in the night school 
will not be equal to those of the day school, the best that the 
conditions will permit will be given, and students attending 
the night school may eventually arrange to enter the day 
school. Courses completed in the night school receive the 
Same credit as if completed in the day school. 

It is especially desirous that the young men of the city who 
are employed during the day will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity. 

To enter the night school, the applicant should be sixteen 
vears of age, and he should first secure work. This may be 
done by sending written application immediately to “The De 
partment of Industries, A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C.” 


NIGHT SCHOOL SCHEDULE 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY SATUKDAY 
7.30/ Arithmetic English Arithmetic Un Arithmetic 
8.30) Write & Spell Geegraphy Write & Spell "Geography |write & Spell 
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9.30 80 Reading Reading Reading Reading Reading 
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Medals and Prizes 


Mr. E. W. Richie, 05, was awarded the “Hagans Medal” for 
the best general record in English subjects during the four 
years’ course. 

The Odell Hardware Company prizes consisting of two gold 
medals, were awarded respectively as follows: 

i. W. Richie, ’05, for the efficiency in drawing. 

J. 1. Johnson, ’05, for the highest general average in Agricul- 
ture. 

Prof. A. Watson, Head of the Mechanical Department gave 
a set of drawing instruments which was won by P. P. Watson, 
°05, for efficiency in Mechanics. 

Mr. Wm. M. Ladd, Portland, Oregon, gave $25.00. $15.00 
of which were given to Mr. R. L. Reaves, ’07, for making the 
highest average in Academic studies of the second vear; $10.00 
to Mr. J. H. Smith, ’08, for making the highest average in the 
Academic course of the first year class. 

Mr. R. L. Reaves received a gold medal for punctuality and 
regularity of attendance at the choir practices for the prepar- 
ation of the Music for Commencement exercises. 


Organizations 


The growth of the institution made it necessary for two gen- 
eral literary organizations, known as “The Agricultural Liler- 
ary Society” and “The Mechanical Literary Society.” 

The Y. M. ©. A. is an organization of great and most whole- 
some infiuence among the students. 


The Agricultural Literary Society 


PMT TSE eet cn sos a. os fons layle teh oh aj oma eincs eke Magi bieke® o aye cee ne itive President 
MEE eT ents cbt or shad Siasvn a Gee oie hes aelele ee eco eae 8s 8 Vice-President 
EI aT ET oho od rs Aok cocoa cd er obus de Sete! Sane cs? eo sous oe. ies oc Sia We Sze Secretary 
NTEETEIPATE FRU CLV ho cara c no cig é dere lssnese Boece Wale on 0'e) a ae ese .... Treasurer 


PES COLG 2. dso i bs ae.hare Coe neces eo verses Sen a vy 66 0 UOULOP 
W, K. Neal SACRE IE cS rm roa hele gh em San AE Cee ani ara er eireey OLY: Ne) Eb bat 
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The Mechanical Literary Society 


James Kit Reid o 7 ee a ae a td ee cd ee ee President 
Js. Ceo PP r dria ies ee Ricker ot ae ene ce ee Vice-President 
pamuel: Cotton: . eG a ee eee .....9ecretary 
Heaton Bald with... ae sei edees we ees eo ee ee Assistant Secretary 
Ri Se Bred OTEK okg See eh oe ae ee On ed Sele Treasurer 
RODE: Lo. SREAV OS: 25 toate ee Re oad ns oe ec ae aca a ee Chaplain 
CG. Ge Davis; At aN. Dard enw <n fe ee ee eee Editors 
The Y. M. C. A. 
"THROM AS © LIS Chat ye ae ae ae ee eh agen eae en ig ee President 
Rebért: “be RAVES ser scree ee eo ee Vice-President 
Chases Be Reid 25k. aS bots oe a ee ee nT Secretary 
Oliver:- Carter + 2..5 55 Sas Se en oe ee eo eee eee ie oY Treasurer 
Athletic Association 
OFFICERS. 
GOS Gs Davish sys tncscasece ted se a ee eg eee ee President 
| DA 0 Ob ene reat POY MK sr Srp reliune rn pena Se, STS gE Vice-President 
Ark Ohad Ay igh 0062 Ut hmpg eerie ecv curren oN ruin. Ate OT lO NES ee Recording Secretary 
Robte7L;,- Reaves b) dece eect See ee Corresponding Secretary 
Paomas® beachy x2. cneks Cae e se eee oa eee Treasurer 
Jo Tees atom. sie3 oar rs Sas Oe a eee Custodian 
Sunday School 
2 0S-2-D.: RODINSOD Say ere eee eee Superintendent 
Wows Ne AN CIS ON 85-35 2 ee an oaee ae aes ae ee Assistant Superintendent 
Ri LAG REBV CSS pcichs wl cere side ee ee ca eee ee Secretary and Treasurer 
Tr An Rivera. i020 ae ee a IS ee = Pianist 


ONIGTINd IWOINVHOUW ONIGTIANG NOILVULSININGVY GNV AYOLTADIYOV 
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AYOLINACd HLYAON 


LIST OF STUDENTS 


FIRST CLASS YEAR. 


*Deceased, 


MME EMEREEE COTE. eer eee A Shag iss het 24S SE tae South Carolina 
Allen, Joseph een este eter cn eimte vatse Ate Mia aM ne Ne Cae ee Durham County 
dh OS 6 hr rc cre Catawba County 
Co SEO ES a a Catawba County 
Re EN ee to hs oe ae bie eee Edgecombe County 
Merete Mn MSEC Shes ve a dia aS Vonecw sec ek cee bn. Durham County 
oN BS Seo SR I al a a Bertie County 
CO SLE an ae Forsyth County 
eee Trees Sine oak oly save Ws @ntle 2 ois HP Pk wee Orange County 
PII RPODNMMNE RI Gee Ie ar ek ee ina) ca dws ew boca ok bak Caswell County 
Se ce iO ee chs bale cc cea ec esewessecken Caswell County 
RCO OSE  ot ceo las whe od wale nd a's Hacelvin na oc cba wdse Virginia 
TMI EEE kk peg a inwe see Leds bem seule Franklin County 
OIE ME CNP ys cis Ghee oc see cc Lvwis oo ban toe wea nd Florida 
RemMuePP RIGS ID tr SS ees we ee ch wee ca bec enews Buncombe County 
Mean 200000, xo sco is once 4 ob bie edie ors 8 Pb cea ee a wets Catawba County 
ee ee ek ae p eee tebe ees Mecklenburg County 
et Ee, ah. eels oc e's oe ce odes cease Mecklenburg County 
CL EG Mecklenburg County 
OR SS C0 6 cr a Cumberland County 
CSE PS VE CT RA Catawba County 
Ses ROME IR ES ce ios os oll is ww ohe Sse wiece'e wl ged wos bia ese Bee Lincoln County 
Re RIUM CATA B ge oe ds ig fs x. Weuece, 0 n'els ga's "ee elds ws ome s Catawba County 
Set Te sis. icy cow ot eb ee oe bb tee wee Ge epee Guilford County 
COO CURES 2 0 Bertie County 
rN a ake ce Gls wie Wid vias ba se pela ewe eee Iredell County 
Se nk eet es ie bk eta bee oe as ema wales Orange County 
em PISTOL TUT ooo ' 8. cw ls o's cb ac vee ee Cele tw ed eee ees Wilson County 
eee Re es cs vw sled we ele eae a cee ah Edgecombe County 
irra ae eee Vetta OTE hs. 2 soos gy ele-cie'a.a wise bw ee wen ee lace Richmond County 
MN Tene SO Ler oD jek oe sec St se hee ee eee Scotland County 
SU SI Lg Sc a a Forsyth County 
PP OSIEIOUCNZO 6... ieee ga he ce el ean wes ene bemees Wake County 
CE I ONG | Oe A Guilford County 
ISP che oS close bowls, Sales ve oo eles wre tel ecs Forsyth County 
PMI PEL U a os 5's 5 4d afew greta goere Weayese ee Pw el we wed Wilson County 
MMS ae hate ky, Ne Me J Gi eivie ow Paced we ees Stanley County 
ME ALOT Oy Al. cic oy 5.8 aie iar eee Sk waa noe teeth ete oe en tis Guilford County 
a EON OF RL SCP Si ors Pia aria Duplin County 
Pepe. Oy ce kee NF Eee ase NTA ORGS PR ee Currituck County 
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Fs Waa a caw aad ne Te ke ea ea a oe Forsyth County 
oldston pers Ree ees Re ee one ee aecpcee aha ee eee Chatham County 
Plarrissony Mi Lave aes cts aerate TORS ne a ee South Carolina 
Elarrissont. Robbe) fs. 3) cba aoe On cei a ee South Carolina 
Harris) Sec Ae, arr Btn see acai Unie nee ee ee nea ee New Hanover County 
Hol tes WAT anos oe naan ocokic feo an Rien ate oop ee a eee Orange County 
Holness “Waist ned esse ua ahs ene See ete Chatham County 
Howell) Wes FoR eee a aa Ae Dine oe fee etc a eee ene ee i Granville County 
Ingtant;S Wx Heer en bas Se See ee ee ee Anson County 
Jonson; Samuels Wet ae ee eed en a ee York, Pennsylvania 
J obTHSoOn: He Bx ised sie ad ee ete eae eee an ee ee Buncombe County 
Johnson: CHAS 4 Ie as See Ate ee ee Oe re Catawba County 
JONES Geol We 45 Desk Way a hee De ee ee Polk County 
Kine AS eR ne le ee oe ee Caswell County 
Lindsay, 2 tas cic Seas re ii he ao ee -.South Carolina 
EAU CLS, Wve ic ee So ache eee ae Oe ee A eae ee Union County 
Littles SMoul rie, oo Sere ee eee ee ee Anson County 
LOWerT yy ee C A eer Ro EE a OE ee Mecklenburg County 
Luther, Wie my sie ee ee ee a Anson County 
Mabrey; = Samuel Sobel fees ir eee aes oe ae aN Catawba County 
Malone, Rew: Se Se Savas ee eee ee eee Caswell County 
Marka ngs We <i Ss ces mag ae es rs a ee Durham County 
Maske JAS ie erie Be ee oe a Ae red Anson County 
Mereers-Hilliar d sane cee oe See a ae Currituck County 
Mitchells Umer odiss ta. Sia rt, ae see aes a eee Durham County 
Mitchell ss 3:5 Brest. tev cuhe sale oe ee eee oe Forsyth County 
Malis, = Walliams .3.ssm5 ae act mk ne ee eee ee ie Polk County 
Millem sEG6Uus sh oskte Ge ae ec ee eee Buncombe County 
Morrissey? J OWN vests oo ea eee eee New Hanover County 
Murrell;Richard i) nied oe ieee ea oe ee Lincoln County 
MeCoy,- Clarence 15 Sean este oo ae a ee eee Anson County 
MeGhee, -lamesieag aici enh! oy oe ee ec ee ae ae Georgia 
MeGinipsey dae nm. 56 3 oe oe, an ee ee Burke County 
*MeK nrehtt' Ris (Bie ee sg ce ee teins eee Franklin County 
MCKOR ZIG? CIRO HCA 02 De Cl ak etre ee oN ana oe ree ee ne Guilford County 
MeClellandsc Ds Miah a | thee es vin ace ae eit ee ae er eee Scotland County 
MeéelLend one” Ditidac See the a cote eae ae ee ee ee Anson County 
Neal, e Wie ee  eres Se ated ely irs ena eae ae Franklin County 
Nelsons (BE POO "3 85 sa ire ease yeh ten Cae te en ae eee Guilford County 
Nixon, (5 ari Rie fa ete sca eee set on Ve eee ore a Lincoln County 
Page. MS ee es Oe eae Re OE aN ene Durham County 
Pipking, Ay AL Cin). iets avis ote Sy Nera n Ra: wae Rieke nee Scotland County 
Lait Ls? | OTL AS "Aue cic. aie enee ieltiaty ncn aap ene Fane Pender County 
Bo” Bsc eee sl eeie of eer reese eae Raa Edgecombe County 

is Fes Had A Ene Siete phic joi) Bele aan aa aap aS a te ete Franklin County 


yi 


g3eS9% 


This Bnilding shows the work of C. H. R. Gill, an undergraduate, It is the residence of 
Dr, Melchor, Fayetteville, N.C, 
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SCE PPA NC ote) Boe re Ree te ON CP ta Richmond County 
RnR MI er en rate. me. oh bare nena. by hb ese es Anson County 
CPR Ole oe so: Vise ake See, ble ie Qn eben Guilford County 
eee etme NONI SH). eed sa 'ea eb e's eles ee cw an Scotland County 
re tcc t age voces Se fei sedidarela a wvace doa pee Catawba County 
SST 7 SSIES a Catawba County 
OER SR Guilford County 
ee OER OS of gs ono eis ore vine Ss A oe eundwelsasaats bok New Jersey 
See ET ef hho. ts vio bes bY lobe We age np be deo 5 Alamance County 
eR ee Fee ne k-kee eid Sie os 4p wo dower sb ww Durham County 
Purr NM VOW So), joe a giv ag tee ones wb ie eee wales Currituck County 
a eS i) S's sb bles bas p bidc ew cle dawn dues Franklin County 
eM EE AVOQMIANY oo NTs. ow cbs cers sotge vc ssc ce sciecasceaneas Wake County 
eee eo sc lg) nin ws) ace e's ne ew aces avelee aes Wilson County 
IEE ce bok cles ace bee bee Saw eae Granville County 
ND ee. eS eg ale once wv were due eee eS aes Guilford County 
III MTT os, oe. og se ale es oe se eee eb evar South Carolina 
SNE Sk Saw ce beh ewe eeceeus Anson County 
eee JAN AVCULG 2... ck ks be ee ce ewes Guilford County 
Ser MEET TEES. woh ss ws sas 6 tee ee be vie ce ee was Guilford County 
Se PNET A ele ek ok ate els ec as hab Ge eo 8 we gie e Chatham County 
eI OMT OR EOL 5 Shs So se cs woh edie dee fa ona Guilford County 
me INL eet oe ak ced Ga sls hb vale eee cele eee Wayne County 
US NR a ee Guilford County 
eR UMAR BE os cookie lyk -ada y acevo witless Gow plein eels ea aces Durham County 
in eo RU PO rE. aa stalls eek g elds «aes oc was Wilson County 
Se OE RP es eee Gl wae tes A oie e we eh eee hs Chatham County 
BRE MPOUPUCEIIOUSIASS §.. 0 ok ee be ween es New Hanover County 
SECOND YEAR. 
pee OE Ege cn Geile Gated SRS ee ee Ee es Warren County 
I RN Ee eg oe cei ee eee ie ee dee ees Wayne County 
a I De, cass ses we eee te Se ee eet Chatham County 
oy ETL SOLE SC ok SS a Chatham County 
Ven OS eS a er aera Wilson County 
Pam LIL COEVI ETP. 2. she aoe ck ee eee oe be ee ee ep alee Wake County 
ER P| POE ys asc ie os in oo 8s oly Cele e ge ees Mecklenburg County 
oe a a rer arr seer ar kr ara eene gra Guilford County 
eee AS 6 ee ke gla ois cies win hele whee # es aes Gaston County 
PES ESE. © isi 9 a ore 6 wlone Inds sie ghee h die imtane eel SALa looye Forsyth County 
PME Arf", G,fs\er cares 6 ek os oie cecesl Ft alee Fame a Dee Guilford County 
TM ON ne SA. . Sia glee le eet ee eet ale Warren County 
MRP EE. cis cone Rare re lageie @ cles Fin we Ela eee ole Wayne County 
2) O50) On re ENE ARIAL rit et raines MR Coe NaS Ope South Carolina 
RE MAYO Foie | ok. cocip loca av cin wie se le wep Bie Ne gle wee ee = Guilford County 
MPU TO. Ly, 5. cee cence See yee ne tre eee wt nti nee rines Virginia 


County | 


Merrickselid war dso yicc tot eteta eter eS eee Cee Durham 

Patio eS aber cc the cere ee ed ena an ee ee Warren County 
Powell AWW Fie ec ool tt cane Ss ar ee ea a ee Wilson County 
FRETS Ws SIE Aes, le ee ee ee ete ae te fe Cabarrus County 
Richardson, a VhOsS x) . tc acorns tim tesco ies ee hereon nel tae ae eae Anson County 
RODITSOI EV Ve TA oo 5s conte Cech cease ees eas iy coe tn ag Durham County 
RoR a ONS 8 ARE) pratt UNS h ioe aaa phan rtm Rot eit the ray ics: kab A res, Fe Franklin County 
WOU! SULIT GIs Pa Bea er Oe ome i i a ea oe ta Nn ese ee Guilford County 

THIRD YEAR 
Caesar, RODE Aw. we okie ee he eee A Oe Procter Surry County 
Carter pr Oliv Gun eee 0 tr aaa eee a nar tect eee Cumberland County 
Donnell Gly dekh sete sare hg, abet sotete ee i ec obese oie ec Stanley County 
POster TOs sic 2eer Se tee ee FE Gee ae ee Guilford County 
HOCK Wier eR Sa oe Sen ese a he od a Guilford County 
Ledehs: "TNOMTaS <..o6 eet ils eee ees Reet Ce OG ees Chatham County 
NcCaskil ie Wylie oy oe oarsmen Aiahibs | ey ee ae South Carolina 
Prather, Joseph: is0 Set oe ea a eee Wake County 
HeOBV ESS ROC eae. ae Se ee IS one ee nee in ee Chatham County 
Rivera, “Fhomas tA sero bat ce ae ee ee eee New Hanover County 
DAN COTS, AVES S92 8S tak a abine acne ote iony aoe is ae ee eee South Carolina 
BCOtEAGNas. "Al he Ei ee ea ee ee re Wayne County 
Smiths: Da ward, leit ee ee Sa ee ae ee Wake County 
Spaulding. Ie We ake ee ee i ree pe ee Bladen County 
Tramany J °C eis Socs Se ae Ee oe dee Durham County 
Will vaaiss "GC "Bs ot ane eee ies ee ee es New Hanover County 
FOURTH YEAR. 
POT Gs Tat BR 0 coyote cs tet Sevag 5 fotccl Spe ek chore eee eee tn Rutherford County 
Greenlée, Nu» Bicl 4s. wc Oi cel Se eR Buncombe County 
Hawkins, uJ As pie eis tS te ewe eee ee eee ee eee Wake County 
J OWNSON gs Win Te KP cris eke aera ee he ee ee Rockingham County 
MG Raes sD ors iain calle ain int hia One Ra Eee a eee ieee ace Davidson County 
Rand) NOs Mi iAg,, fe Gh. ee cea ten bone eel ee eee eee Wake County 
Stewart, Needham \-3 0.05 so Fishes Sn ce ee Scotland County 
SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

Baldwins. Tis Revs ae ete te hea han cee eee Guilford County 
Fonville py Hy Ue Seu sechasete ets a ee oe ee a A oe ane Guilford County 
J OTIC Ae re, a ee Waa he cae ae agiecs cele atts oy er oe a Pender County 
Keeble, (Wie oii cc tera aos ieravoee POL eee tog eda Guilford County 
Lee, Jas A Aer eee ee eee 6 ae SRO Ee A a ee a Davidson County 
Morgan, HCP: Wis. taht els ee ee Durham County 
Moore; 7S8).0B. 3 2452 sic pease CR ae Se ee eae Durham County 
Reid; Jaso Be Sos See eg ee te ee ee ee ee Guilford County 
Waddy, J. Cu eC Dr) (ce kchtae ctor aetna te eed cht 8 eee ea ae Guilford County 
Prot.” Arisatuke =f adume eerie ee ee Montgomery County 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS. 
SEM oti TEN en er ht AL ns Sogo nd Ae A ke os be cen 155 
CUR Ce LGU cer rt foe Paes te EE a); oa. Ae See ala Ce eae 8 
Durr ero yen ne cree, ed ote oan hoa co oe bn al 
NRE eR Oe PEE Rt tp ou anol ance QR elec wide wlele’e wie i 
ee aes Oe ey 
SRT PAPE ices ets oe ds Gs 9 oe a wislers Ges bbe bad bese sbencviva if 


PI rent! heres es ay Siord die Pan wees iaeee wee 169 


BEY 


SoS 


House designed by A. A. Oldham, Class of 1904 
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LIST OF GRADUATES 


ey 


1899. 
“No steps back wards”’ 
Cheeky (W.77Ps) Gr as es et ee all ae ce ae Dinwiddie, Va 
John A. Dix. Ind. School. 
Cunningham; 1. 7S eet gee es i een ad eee 
Curtis, cA? Wy cat at win wee ons Se eae een ae ee MEI ete Institute, W. Va. 
Agriculturist, West. Va. Col. Institute. 
Falkener, Hy elay peak. wie, bee ei eee SS eee Enfield, N. C. 
Farm Supt., J. K. Brick School. 

POVNET es AVES seats lavese lace eheke id oie eyed ter re ae ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ropinson.? Po WV Caras bea eee re Greensboro, N. C. 
Asst. Dept. Agr. & Chem. A. & M. College. 

"W AlSOD FA ce eae Bac ee lato ie wigan ey Neches eens geet, Sek ec Greensboro, N. C. 
Mech. Dept. A. & M. College (Director). 

1900. 

‘By our efforts we rise”’ 

* Beste. bea ccs bh eee gh ns ee Ce ee Newport News, Va. 
Green; JT HSS Sr Bin ee holed ee High- Point; NisG; 
Industrial Department, N. & I. School. 

MooreseR. Dal Ap ae ee oe Eee ae ee ee Wilmington, N. C. 
Postal Clerk. 

Neal) UR oe ire re DR ie eae ee eee Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Plummer, *HicS 0.0 etek Gare eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mechanic. 7 : 
*QUICK SIS RISE Ve ee ee ee ee Greensboro, N. C. 
Robinson; -‘Chas=;Dik, ass. 6 ee ee ee ee Greensboro, N. C. 


Mechanical Department A. & M. College. 


1901. 
“Fortune favors ihe brave’’ 
Colsonycdi. AB. sco. 2 BS a RO cesta ae eet ea Enfield, N. C 
Kittrell College, Kittrell, N. C. 
Hdwards.-G. cA wore seinen aie Fhe ia cee eke eee a aaa Raleigh, N. C. 
Teacher, Manual Training, Shaw University. 
Grimes; SP TANCES see wen cee saree eos rete ere eee ee Charlotte, N. C. 
Wharton N. & I. School. 

1902. 

Bullock; SMirsia FSA echoes he Rca ee arene ee Greensboro, N. C, 
Housekeeper. 


* Deceased. 
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ML ee baila, hike ines cay ake al stee acbelsisy thw ans fe has Raleigh, N. C. 
Teacher, Graded School. 
Ua TIES RTE 2s 8 Ge IP Fee to a ae Claremont, Va. 
Agriculturist, Claremont Ind. School. 
chy PUPS, Coe 98 TN BURRS aE oe Ma eR a Raleigh, N. C. 
meme see OU Hye Seay nis vie hig als oc siete ce w slale ve bs Greensboro, N. C. 
Teacher. 
BRE eR rere eek, Sto nu. ole Sap his eo a's le Sve Sble eee v Princess Anne, Md. 
Agriculturist, Princess Anne Academy. 
MRM REIMER te eres Seog ws isos so 8s ba ooo ie 5 swf cuee due wre Raleigh, N. C. 
Mechanic, D. & B. Institute. 
I NAM do Lev rie. = ss anc a Yole acd ae 2c) Boke od wns ecw aelad ees 
1903. 
“More beyond”’ 
EEN MN Cries SKS. Ios) cls S lls-Mimn ei bla a cea wee pee ee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
422 Hilton St. 
cE TCO Fe is ee High 2oint, N. C. 
Blacksmith, Normal and Industrial School. 
NPN PTE Coo 22 eek cic se adeno b eMeeas a’ si es «oie we wee es HichsPoint, 9 Ne C. 
Agriculturist, High Point N. & I. School. 
Dh CR eS IR An eo Enfield, N. C. 
Agriculturist, J. K. Brick School. 
eT UMR ADT ca gta easel sb woah Vip Sere coke wee else le »... Raleigh, N. ©: 
Mechanic. 
eure MM UEERE OU peRet SLRS Gt g shale tre sbcugpleS dou wh neue wala ale dees Raleigh, N. C. 
Architect, St. Augustine School. 
I PO Ot Be es sis oa oe hove 8 WL es oe eine aes West Raleigh, N. C. 
pO TE TI ws. go elie esl phere Mos vw ey vulens. ae ecko a! 4 
ae Ce isi ses tee bese te pe eee aes Topeka, Kansas 
Mechanic, N. & I. School, Topeka, Kansas. 
HS Se ae ee aa ea ee Irma, Ala. 
Agriculturist, Kowaliga School, Alabama. 
OMNIS TOME ates ok cee sre eke ns ee eee Ns Greensboro, N. C. 
Florist, A. & M. College. 
Wi ree Wid tle ts. fs Os voce eee ee os 824 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1904 
‘Through the dust to the stars” 
ETE LEI E foe coi a cso dc soe sucess qagteie's oereetere ge vs Washington, D. C. 
Student, Howard University. 
Edward, W. T.....607 Lincoln St., Wilmington, Del. (Siler City, N. C.) 
PE ETI OTO S.C. s viet viele, tate es ule hve ve ee am es A ‘New Haven, Conn. 
TE ceri cls, Sy. bates th v8 kes PM one Cee ART ee ..Rocky Mount, N. C. 
A oot cee pata te ry ead ees ead Coane. ,» Greensboro, N, CG, 


Arcnitect, 


Ramseure ty shack Pes ee te eee ee ee ea Newton, N.C. 
Teacher. 
*R EAVES WS oe CR in eae ee Ee HPP eee ene ...Glendon, N. C. 
1905. 
““Thus ends our first lesson 
Hooper;: da Bo ese ak mes eer, are eee eee Ekron, West Va. 
JODNSOT a). hiatal beens Sonera ds RSME ENS i Mat EE NR ED OO Claremont, Va. 
Lamb 4- Wise Nik eeretoek Actas ten int vaxionge Sed S cine eeaeyeis es .,: Dinwiddie, Va. 
Asriculturist, John A. Dix School. 3 
Richie, H.W. A ead Fan ke tha ee ee Serta Db 
29° Weiwick St. 
Turner, Rie Ra fee eo oe i eee ae ere Bostcn, Mass. 
Watson’: Pin Poi 7 ig ei ee eae eh ee Claremont, Va. 


T. & I Institute. 


SPECIALS. 

JONGS, > Gol Ww | FS ieee PE ee BO ae eee Greensboro, N. C. 
Carpenter. 

Prather eon Seki sw oe ce oie ee REO et ee U.S. S. Maine. 
Machinist. © 


GRADUATES OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Class of 1900. 


Alston, -Sarart Vids oe Sere Bee ae rae er oo eae Raleizh, N. C. 
Carter eA mands (oi S52 oie eee mato ae tee ae ee ae ee Reidsville, N. C. 
Teacher 
Colley, JC OE Se ah elope, AS Pe ee ee a Durham, N. C. 
Cotton; Bilitan secre tetas Fe ee ee ee Hampton, Va. 
Student Hampton Institute. 

Davis, cao Sa ee eae Oe Wilminston, N. C. 
Davis;. Marv O0: 55 2S aes ee Ce ee ee ee Hillsdale, N. C. 
Davis, Rely .nitig osha s ee ee Ree eee Wilminsten, N. C. 
*Dudloey SelM Shy ee seared Wcities rea ee ee Greensboro, N. C. 
Dunham PP. Wiese cake Cee Ee ea Ls ee ee Euloria, 8S. G. 
Farrington. Berita ase scgee ee aaron ee ee Greensboro, N. C. 
Hooper, 20s Hai Sah os in See ae oe ea es here Laurinburg, N. C. 
JORTEYS MAN 16H He Hie se oe h ice: ote ies hick ee oie Madi ae tence RES ata eee Petersburg, Va. 
Jones, dustetia” Does Sy, Aer Aaa ti'n h eee ee ees Chapel; Hil Nave 
McKénzieSarany. Picks 0 pee oa ea pe eat eee Greensboro, N. C. 
Teacher. 

Pritchett) Nannie.- Le ck pte ace te ee ee Greensboro, N. C. 
Quick, KnomkSasees As oe ee OR ee Ce ar Laurinburg, N. C. 
Richardson 24M o losoe te cirses Gace intone cee ee eee Wilmington, N. C. 
Simmons; *ViGtors Witaceeats a cen leetsuale! eetlates othe on eee ee Statesville, N. C. 
Strong, “Andre wal <0 o. hae See oe ee ae es, a econerers Ratrimeny, toges 
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SONS TIGR IGS Bale Sa OES Be Spe Sa, Aa ay a ee Wilmington, N. C. 
RRR ET Om Es Sate etna yesiele ls deh vie is Siwiels beso v's Hillsboro, N. C. 
SEG 1 ELS ape Ga Ga aS sc Raleigh, N. C. 
SeenMMEPI tL CL0E cee ST Yes fas cvs aoe: 2 S'S lee ele Cesne » Princeville, N. C. 
WAN STICSUR SSS Oia 0 eee neh et Ra A Danville, Va. 
CLASS OF 1901. 
MIRE RRM eM A eel eo 65s Qi ate ie kicte 6 tala a widows hs be we ae Raleigh, N. C. 
Teacher, St. Augustine School. 
MPR ORY oreo 25s Sia ase vate. oboe & sccce ca @iesente ar Hampton Institute, Va. 
SRI MPN ENS er IL gam ae Toys eae wis whale Be oy oooh a eee wld Carthage, N. C. 
SEMEN is 51 bas Sova! qlee ten doc 5 Wi Cio COR ewe eG alee wa Gees Gale, N. C. 
Re OTE PEEP U ULE ES. oe eles ceed wo wee so ce weed vie ace Raleigh, N. C. 
Student, Shaw University. 
MRM BRUTE MEER 2 00S 1 1. Siete ge whe wie. a sia few ese ree Gees Philadelphia, Pa. 
RIN MIEUPETICATEI SS oo. 5%. ), ok Gog astye old o's ane da lelecd ols oes Charche Ball, N.C. 
eR Mr yan. ch vee ath eve Sse es. isons ons Gv a tine Greensboro, N. C. 
Uo an ASE a i i Greensboro, N. C. 
eM EMEA ACG Sool WY). "2. coaa alec 0 lois a gla biete aie © 9 wes Waynesville, N. C. 


N. B.—In order that this list may be kept accurately, graduates are 
requested to inform the President of any change in address, vocation, 


etc. 


Examination Schedules for the Session, 


Fall Examination, Week Ending November 20, 1906. 


Days:— Tuesday. | Wednesday. Thursday. Friday. 
I. Arithmetic. |Geograph. |Agriculture. 
ATE II. Breeding. Arithmetic. Physiology. 
St ie Hnghish, House Planning. Algebra. [Shop work. 
IV. Geometry. ; English. Botany, Mechanism 
I. English. Reading and Writing. |Drawing. 
Deny II. English. Shop work. Drawing. 
: * {| TIT. Physics. Chem. and Drawing. |But. Making, Drawing.|Shop work. 
IV. Entomology. Chemistry. Drawitz. 
WINTER EXAMINATION, WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 2907. 
I. English. Geoeraphy,— _. Greenhouse. All 
A.M II. English. Arithmetic. Veterinary Science. Classes 
Beet No PA YySics, Heating & Ventilating..\Chemistry & Drawing. Shop 
IV. Trigonometry. Feeds & Drawing. Chemistry & Shop. Work. 
|| 1. Arithmetic. Chemistry. |Drawing. 
PM II. Study Breeds. Book Keeping. |Drawing. Shop 
; ’ || III. English. Algebra. Drawing. Work. 
IV. Entom. & Shop. |English. Mechanism. 
SPRING EXAMINATION, WEEK ENDING APRIL 26. 1907. 
I. English. Georgaphy. Greenhouse. Shop. 
ASM II. English. Arithmetic. Veterinary Science. Market Gardening. 
‘' |/ TI. Physical Geog. |Geometry. Veterinary Science. Orchard and Shop. 
IV. Trigonometry. Cnem., 8S. Diag. Chemistry and Shop. |Feed and Shop. 
|| I. Arithmetic. Physiology. Drawing. Mat. of Construction. 
POM II. Stock Judging. |Book Keeping. Drawing. Shop. 
; ’ || III. Chem. Specifn. |English. Bas. and Drawing. Carving and Shop. 


IV. Civics. 


|Feeds and M. Shop. 


English and Thesis. 


Shop. 


N. B.—There will be no special examination given tu the graduating « lass in Sprin 


not later than Winter Term. 


g Term. All conditions must be removed 


VIEW OF BUILDINGS FROM SOUTH, SHOWING NEW DORMITORY 


ERRATTA. 
Page 9. 7 
JOHN H. BLUFORD, B. S8., A. M. 


W. F. ROBINSON, B. Agr. 
FLORIST AND INSTRUCTOR IN HORTICULTURE. 


Page 24. 
FIRST YEAR CLASS—SPRING TERM. 

A. M.—Arithmetic, 6; English, 6; Geography, 3; Reading 
and Spelling, 3; Physiology, 3; Material of Construction, 2; 
Music, 1. 

P. M.—(Greenhouse, 2; Shop, 6; Drawing 2); or (Green- 
house, 2; Shop, 4; Drawing, 4). 


a 


A. & M. COLLEGE, SCHEDULE. 


. eee 
A. M. FALL TERM. PM; 
Days, 8:30 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-1 2-4 7-9:30 
I. Arithmetic. English. Geography. Agriculture. ae G. House and S. Work. \! 
year Il. English. Arithmetic. Breeding. Physiology. Shop Work. 
Ona Ill. Physics. English. Algepra. House planning. (a) Chem., (m) S. Work 
IV. Ento., M. Shop. (a)Entom., Mech. Geometry. English. |Agr. Chem., Shop. 
\I. Arithmetic. English. Reading and Writing. |Music. Greenhouse, Drawing. 
Wuissday Il. English. Arithmetic. Breeding. Physiology. Drawing. ; 
© 5 III. Physies. English. A.gebra. House Planning. Chem. and Shop. ae 
_ ||LV. Bot., M. Shop. Bot., Mechm. Geometry. English. M. Gardening, Shop. & 
& ||I. Arithmetic. English. Geography. Agriculture. Greenhouse and Shop.| , 3 
Wednesda 2 Il. English. Arithmetic. Breeding. Physiology. Shop. 3-8 
y 5 III. Physics. English. Algebra. House Planning. Chemistry and Shop. a 
x IV. Kntom., M. Shop. |Entom., Mech. Geometry. English. Agr. Chem. and Shop. PS 
& I. Arithmetic. English. Reading and Writing. |Music. Greenhouse & Drawing ol 
Waitin] lan @ |\Il. English. Arithmetic. Breeding. Physiology. Drawing. 5G 
S = III. Physics. English. Algebra. House Planning. Butter Mkg. & Draw’g.| > 
qd ||TV. Bot., M. Shop. |Bot., Mech. Geometry. English. Agr. Chem. and Shop. a 
© I. Arithmetic. Hnglish. Geography. Agriculture. Greenhouse and Shop. Be 
Friday II. English. Arithmetic. Breeding. |Physiology. Shop. n 
: Ill. Physics. Hnglisn. Algebra. House Planning. Chemistry and Shop. 
IV. M. Shop, Entom. |Entom., Mech. |Geometry. English. |Agr., Chem. and Shop. 
I. Arithmetic. English. : Reading and Writing. |Music. 
Saturd. II. English. Arithmetic. Breeding. Physiology. Excused. 
ae y Ill. Physics. Engush. Algebra. House Planning. 2-6 
IV. Bot., M. Shop. Botany, Mechanism. Geometry. ; English, 
Drill every morning 8-8:30. Saturday mornings, preparation of rooms 7:30-9. 
A. & M. COLLEGE, SCHEDULE. 
A. M WINTER TERM. Pes 
Days. 8:39 9-10 wal 10-11 11-12 ; 12-1 2-4 7-9:30 
[I Arithmetic, English. Geograph. Agriculture & Chem. ||Greenhouse; Shop. 
Monday II. English. Arithmetic. Study of Breeds. Veterinary Science. Shop Work. 
O HII. Physics. English. Algebra. Drawing. Chemistry; Shop. 
IV. Chem., Mechanism./Chemistry, Mechanism|Trigonometry. English. Entomology; Shop. Be 
I. Arithmetic. English. -|Reading and Writing. |Music. G. House; Drawing. a 
Maasda II. English. Arithmetic. Study of Breeds. Book Keeping. Drawing. 5 
Bo aly ii Physics, } Hneglish. Algeora. Heating & Ventilating||Dairy; Drawing. G 
IV. Trigonometry. Chem.; Shop Work. |Botany; Shop. English. ||Feeds; Drawing. 4 
B I. Arithmetic. English. Geography. Agriculture & Chem. ||Greenhouse; Shop. | 3 
Wreduesdavllng II. English. Arithmetic. Breeds. Veterinary Science. Shop Work. Rou 
Bu ey 9 |. Physies. English. Algebra. Drawing. Chemistry; Shop. A 
x IV. Chem., Mechanism.|Chemistry, Mechanism|Trigonometry. English. Entomology; Shop. fee 
= iil. Arithmetic. ~ |Bnglish. Reading and Writing. |Music. Greenhouse; Shop. —) 
Ghee rg |jLl. English. Arithmetic. Breeds. Book Keeping. Drawing. a 
ss = HII. Physics. Hneglish. Algebra. Heating & Ventilating||Dairy; Drawing. ts 
| IV. Trigonometry. Chemistry, Mechanism|Botany & Mechanism. English. Feeds; Drawing. PL 
O IIL. Arithmetic. Bnelish. Geography.  —~—‘ Agriculture & Chem. |/Greenhouse; Shop. 2 
Friday WI. English. Arithmetic. Breeds. Veterinary Science. Shop Work. ian] 
$ III. Physics. English. |Algepra. Drawing. Chemistry; Shop. 
IV. Chem. & Mech. Chemistry, Mechanism|Trigonometry. Englisn. ||Entomology; Shop. = 
pATithmetic mill ue lenllnelishs ll alll: |Reading and Writing. |Music. | a 
Saturday II. English. Arithmetic. | Breeds. Veterinary Science.  ||Hxcused. 
zi ae IIT. Physics. English. Algebra. Heating & Ventilating 2-6 | 
IV. Trigonometry. Trigonometry. Botany & Mechanism. |English. 


Drill every morning 8-8 Saturday mornings, preparation of rooms 7 


A. & M. COLLEGE, SCHEDULE, 


A. M. SPRING TERM. P.M. 


Days. 8:30 <0) Sees ae "HA 12-1 fea sneha eset 79:30 
. Arithmetic. English. Geography. Physiology. ||Shop; Greenhouse. 
II. English. Algebra. Stock Judging. Market Gardening. Shop. 
III. Bact.; W. Carving/English. Geometry. Phy. Geoz.; Specf. Chemistry; Shop. 


Monday 


TV. Agr., Chem., M. S./A. Chem.; M. Shop. |Civics. English. Fd. Practice; S. Work. a 
. Arithmetic. English. Reading and Spelling. {Mat. of Construction ||Drawing; Greenhouse. 3 
pa Il. English. Algebra. Veterinary Science. Book Keeping. Drawing. 2 
Tuesday NIT. Bact., Contract. English. Geometry. Phy. Geog. Specif. Orch’d Prac., Drawing a 
IV. Trigonometry. Trogonometry. |Feeds; Strain Diagram|Thesis. |Fid. Prac.; Drawing. i 
Oy || Arithimeticu Nel |Enelish) ©) mllll lulu @éorraphy Physiology. Shop and Greenhouse.| 4 
Peel eect aie: Bmetieie Algebra. \Stock Judging. Market Gardening. ||Shop. | oe 
W ednesday = |IlI. Vet. Sci., W. Carv. English. Geometry. Phy. Geo. Specitfica’on||Chemistry; Shop. A 
m IILV. Agricultural Chemistry; Machine Shop. |Civics. English. \||Chem. (Q. A.), S. Wrk| = 
||. Arithmetic. |English. * |Spelling. > |Mat. of Construction. ||Drawing & Greenhouse| © | 
a j@ |{Il. English. Algebra. [Veterinary Science. |Book Keeping. ||Drawing. ies | 
Thursday im Ill. Bact.; Contracts. |English. |Geometi Phy. Geo. Plumbing. Drawing re | 
| IV. Trigonometry. iTrigonometry. |Feeds; ‘ain Diagram|Thesis. S. Work p | 


I. Arith Greenhouse. 
Il. Engli 


If. Ve 


|Phy 


Mout 


ry 


Study 


Excused. 
lumbing 2-6 


Carolina 


eae N ; cy 


‘oie Act vs hay 16th, 1894. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


— 


Mepican Fre.—tvery student lodger must pay one dollar 
medical fee. There will be no further charges for medi- 
eal attention; but this fee does not include expenses for 


medicine. 


b 


VaccInation.—Wach student will be required to be vacci- 
nated on entrance unless he can satisfy the College phys- 


ician that vaccination is unnecessary. 


wo 


Lopeing Depostrs.—On account of limited accommoda- 
tions, students can secure room at once by paying one 
dollar for September lodging. In case of sickness or 
inability to attend, the one dollar will be refunded, pro- 
vided application for its return is made before Septem- 
ber 1, 1910. 


4. Frere 'Purrion. 


Keach Senator and Representative can re- 
commend county students for free tuition. Upon the 
endorsement of a county Representative or Senator, we 
will give a student his tuition free for one session. Tree 
tuition does not mean free board and lodging. These 


two items costs $6.00 per month. 


5. SrectaL EXAMINATIONS.—l[ntrance examination and exam- 


inations for the removal of conditions are held Septem- 
ber 5, 6, 7. All students with conditions should avail 
themselves of the opportunity, as special. examinations 
are not held during the session and no conditions will 
be moved except during the examination weeks. 

Each student must pay on entering all entrance fees and ex- 


penses for his first month, 


CALENDAR FROM JUNE 1, 1910, TO MAY 33, 1951. 


JUNE OEY AUGUST 
SIM/T|W| TIF |S S(MITIWITIFIS SIMITIW\T/F/S 
Pee cola al ea 12 1| 2! 3| 4] 51 6 
5) 6| 7} 8| 9/1011 831 4) 5| 6 7] 8i 9 7} 8) 9110/11/12/18 
12/13/14/15116117:18| |10/11/12/13/14]15/16) | 14'15/16/17/18/19'20 
19,20'21/22123/24'95| |17/18/19/20!21]22)23) | 21 22,23/24/25 26 27 
26127 28'29'30 | 94/25/96|27/28129/30! 128 2930131 

| 31 | | 
SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
| 1 | 
| 1) 2/3 9| 8] 41 5] 6I 71 8 1} 2} 31 4) 5 
4| 5| 6| 7} 8} 9/10 9/10/11/12/13]14/15 6) 7/ 8} 9]10111/12 
11/12]1814,15)16/17] | 16/1'7/18/19}20/21]22| + |13/14/15/16/17/18/19 
18/19/20 21 22 9324) |231294/25/26/27128/29| | 20'21/22/23/24125]26 
2512627 28/29/30 3031 127/28 29|30 
1910-1911 
DECEMBER JANUARY EF EBRUARY 
SIMITIWIT| F/S S(M|TIWITI F/S SIM|\ TWIT, F\S 
1 2' 3 1| 2] 3 4 
4| 5| 6] 7} 8} 9]10 1}-9) 8) 4/51 6b 7 5| 6| 7) Bi 9110111 
11)12/13/14/15/16/17 8} 9]10/11/12118/14| |12|18/14/15\16/17/18 
18/19/20/21/22/23/24| 15/16/17/18119/20/21| | 19120/21/22:23124'25 
25/26|27|28/29/30)31| — |22/23/24)/25/26/27/28] + 26/27/28 | 
99/80/31 | 
MARCH APRIL May 
1 
1} 2} 3| 4 91 3] 4| 5) 6 7] 8 1) 2} 8] 4) 51 6 
5) 6) 7} 8} 9110/11 9110 11/12)13]14/15 7! 8] 9110/11/12118 
12)13)14/15|16/1718] |16/17/18119'20/21122| | 14/15/1611'7/18/19]20 
19/20/21]22/23|24 25]  |23/24/25/26'27/28'29| |21122/28124/25|26127 
96|27|28]29)30|31 30 28|29/ 30/31 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CALENDAR 


OF THE 


North Carolina 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


1910-1911 


THE RECORD JOB OFFICE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


CALENDAR 1910—1911. 


Entrance Examinations and Examinations 


September 1-3 
for removal of conditions. 

September 5—Registration Day. 

September 6—Fall Term begins. 

November 30—Fall Term ends. Term exercises Literary 
Societies. 

December 1—Winter Term begins. 

February 27—Winter Term ends. Literary exercises Win- 
ter Term. 

March 1—Spring Term begins. 

May 21—Baccalaureate Sermon. - 

May 25—Commencement. 

June 5—Summer School. 


HOLIDAYS. 


Thanksgiving Day. 

Christmas Vacation—Dec. 23-Jan. 3rd inc. 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22. 
Winter Term Holiday, February 28. 
Easter Monday. 


SPECIAL DAYS. 


Arbor Day (day after Thanksgiving)—Special programme 
by Department of Agriculture and Chemistry. 

Douglas’ Birthday, and Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12. 
Special program by English Department. 

Morrill’s Birthday, April 14—Agricultural and Mechanical 
Societies have special programme. 


=] 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


First Congressional District—W. A. Darden, Pitt county. 

Second Congressional District— 

Third Congressional District—W. E. Brooks, Chatham 
county. 

Fifth Congressional District—J. I. Foust, Guilford county. 

Sixth Congressional District—C. Miller Hughes, Cumber- 
land county. 

Seventh Congressional District—C. C. Cranford, Randolph 
county. 

Kighth Congressional District—W. L. Kluttz, Rowan county. 

Ninth Congressional District—W. A. Enloe, Jackson county. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE. 


M. W. Bell, Cherokee County. 

J. B. Minor, Guilford County. 

R. W. Morphis, Rockingham County. 
MO. 5. Noble; Orange County. 

C. G. Rose, Cumberland County. 

©. M. Vanstory, Guilford County. 


OFFICERS OF TRUSTEE BOARD. 


M. C. .S. Noble, Chairman, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
A. T. Whitsett, Secretary, Greensboro, N. C. 
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FACULTY AND OFFICERS. 


JAMES B. Dupitny, A. M., LL:D., President, and Head of 
English Department. 

JuNIuS Rooks, Steward, 1895. 

WitiiaAmM Yares, Instructor in Tinsmithing, 1900. 

J. H. Buurorp, B. S., A. M., Head of the Agricultural De- 
partment and Instructor in Agriculture and Chemistry, 1902. 

J. KuMer DELLiIncurR, M. D., College Physician, 1903. 

WiLiiaM M. Newson, A. B., Instructor in Drawing and Car- 
pentry, 1905. 

W. F. Ropinson, B. Agr., Florist and Instructor in Horticul- 
ture and Botany, 1904. 

W. F. Depnam, A. B.;, Superintendent of the Farm and In- 
structor in Practical Agronomy, 1907. 

J. D. Caavis, A. M., D. D., First Professor-in the English 
Departinent, in charge of Post-Graduate Courses, 1907. 

Marrin Goins, Secretary and: Librarian, 1907, 

W. H. Green, Instructor in Wood Turning and Upholstery, 
1908. | 

A. T. Wurtserr, Treasurer, 1909. 

GrorGE R. Tompkins, Head of the Mechanical Department 
and Instructor in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 1909. 

J. L. Fooerm, Instructor in Forging and Wheel-wrighting, 
EIOO: 

A. D. Warkins, Instructor in Bricklaying and Plastering, 
L909. 

B. W. Barnes, B. Aer., Bursar and in charge of Night 
School, 1909. 

S. B. Jonus, A: B., M. D., Instructor in Mathematics, 1909. 

M.S. Sanpers, Instructor in Broom-making, 1909. 

Cas, E. Srewartr, B. D., Instructor in Music and in charge 
of the Preparatory class, 1909. 

I. BF. Contsox, B. Agr., Instructor in Dairy and Animal 
Husbandry, 1910, 


The North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College 
For the Colored Race 


This College was established by an act of the General As- 
sembly of North Carolina, ratified March 9, 1891. The leading 
object of the institution is declared by the Act to be instrue- 
tion in practical agriculture, the mechanic arts and such 
branches of learning as relate thereto. 

The management and control of the College and the care 
and preservation of all its property is vested in a Board of 
Trustees, consisting of fifteen members, who are elected by 
the General Assembly, or appointed by the Governor, for a 
term of six years. 

The ‘Trustees, by the Act of the Legislature, have power to 
prescribe rules for the management and preservation of good 
order and morals at the College; to elect the president, instruc- 
tors, and as many other officers and servants as they shall 
deem necessary; have charge of the disbursements of the funds, 
and have general and entire supervision of the establishment 
and maintenance of the College. 

The financial support of the College for the payment of 
salaries and purchase of apparatus and equipment is derived, 
for the most part, from the United States, under an Act of 
Congress, known as the “Morrill Act,” passed August 20, 1890. 
This Act makes an annual appropriation for each State and 
Territory for the endowment and support of Colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts to be applied ‘only 
to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English 
language and the various branches of mathematics, physical, 
natural and economic sciences, with special reference to their 
application in the industries of life and to the facilities of 
such instruction.” 

The College also receives an appropriation from the State 


10 


for general maintenance, which cannot be provided for under 
the laws governing the use of Federal appropriations. 

The citizens of Greensboro donated fourteen acres of land 
and $11,000, to be used in construction of buildings. In 1893 
this was supplemented by an appropriation of $10,000 by the 
General Assembly. The main building, one of the finest school 
edifices in North Carolina, was completed in 1893, and the 
school opened in the fall of that year. 

Every negro who will observe the splendid reCond of success 
and of usefulness which the graduates almost without excep- 
tion are making must naturally feel grateful to the “Old North 
State” for the excellent work that this Commonwealth is doing 
for the uplift of its negro citizens Every intelligent citizen, 
black or white, who will note the substantial interest and 
splendid support that this institution is receiving from every 
State official and from the representatives of the people in 
every Legislature, must admire the wise and liberal treatment 
North Carolina-is giving for the maintenance of helpful insti- 
tutions for her negro citizens, and ever appreciate the excel- 
lent results that are being accomplished. It is certain no negro 
can study the important work of this institution and its influ- 
ence for the advancement of all people without feeling a 
stronger sense of obligation to his State that he should strive 
to be a better, truer and more patriotic citizen of the great. 
State of North Carolina. 


ADMISSION. 


The requirements for admission into the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, which is the complement of the public 
schools of the State for the colored people, have been regulated 
by the average scholarship of the advanced students of these 
schools. 

Applicants must be in good health and not under 16 years 
of age; must understand fairly well the forms and rules of the 
Knglish language, must know addition, subtraction, multipli- 
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eation and division of whole numbers, and have a knowledge 
of geography and history. 

Students who have completed the eighth grade in the gramn- 
mar schools will be admitted without examination. 

A student otherwise qualified may be allowed to elect cer- 
tain studies from the regular courses already provided in the 
College if no inconvenience result to the regular classes. 

Kach student desiring admission should present a recom- 
mendation from the school last attended. 


TUITION. 


Tuition of one dollar per month, payable in advance. 

A limited number of students from each county will be al- 
lowed free tuition. For further information on this subject, 
address the President. 


EXPENSES. 


Although it is the aim of the College to furnish as much em- 
plovment as possible to assist students in defraying expenses, — 
no promise nor guarantee can be made in advance to furnish 
such work. 

The charges made by the college for board, lodging and tui- 
tion must be settled in advance the first day of each month. 
The college does not hold students on credit. No monthly 
payment will be returned and no student will be credited with 
fractional parts of monthly payments, except students enter- 
ing may make their initial payment to the first of the next 
month.” 

Positively no student will be allowed to enter any depart- 
ment of the College without paying in Cash the first month’s 
expenses, as stated below. 

No student should expect to enter any department of the 
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College unless he has at least one-half the total amount neces- 
sary to defray his expenses during the time of his attendance. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Pru Pere ITVONPELE vik cil. oe ce te we Meee htons abbas ened $1.00 
Lodging—use of room, beading, etc., per month......... 1.00 
Eo VC TON 13 TS et en ocr ee eg i ee 5.00 


TERM PAYMENTS. 


meme eeu bOrdatOry. FCG ie Soe ie he gee ce $1.00 
Peete ee WOTAtTOTY- FCC. 25. kins hae ee oe ep aw ne es 50 
Weteeouo pe Mechanical Department) ........:..-...... 1.00 


YEARLY PAYMENTS. 


PRM Oe PGI OIOCI Ue er. cee wee ke ce ges he he te ee $2.00 
ee ame COP sek ee ee ied ik Se Pale ee 1.00 
Te CR aig ss as ae eS lee eee ee Pee she ates oes 1.00 


These charges are payable strictly in advance. 

Students at the time of the advance payments will be given 
tickets, which will admit them to class-rooms, work-shops and 
dining-hall when properly countersigned. , 

In addition to the above expenses the cost of text-books must 
be considered. This will amount to about $12.50 per year. 

Free tuition or county students will pay $1.00 per month 
less than the above. 

Board, lodging, medical fee, tuition, and incidental deposit 
must be paid before the rooms are assigned and tickets of ad- 
mission to class-rooms, work-shops and dining-hall are issued. 

In additon to the above charges each student will be re- 
quired to give at least three hours work per week. 


SUPPLIES. 


Each student must bring a hairbrush and comb, a change of 
sheets and pillowcases and counterpanes, plainly marked. 
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All students must furnish books, stationery, drawing pen- 
cils, thumb tacks and medicines. 

Each student must keep on deposit $2:00 to cover any 
charges which may be made against him for damages done. 

From the standpoint of neatness and economy in dress each 
student should supply himself with a regular uniform. This 
recommendation is compulsory for members of the Senior 
class. 

No student organization will be allowed to leave the Col- 
lege in a body without being in uniform. 3 


RULES FOR GOVERNING CLASSIFICATION. 


1. Regular students must take a minimum of fifteen hours 
of credit work per week at least three of which shall be indus- 
trial or manual training work. 

2. Examinations for the removal of conditions will be held 
at no other time than the regular term examination periods. 

3. Students making an average of 70 per cent. or more will 
be passed; over &5 per cent., passed honorably. Students will 
not be promoted from one class to a higher class who have not 
passed a maximum of forty-five hours in the class from which 
he seeks promotion. 

4. Student candidates for graduation will be required to 
pass a satisfactory examination in all the subjects in their 
respective courses. 

5. Any student failing to secure 50 per cent. of the total 
marks obtainable during any term, will be required to take a 
lower class or sever his connection with the College and be 
allowed to return the following session. 


GRADUATION. 


It is the aim of this institution to send forth men who are 
fit representatives. To this end, the faculty reserves the right 
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to refuse to admit any student to the Senior class or to gradu- 
ate any one who, though qualified by class record, may other- 
wise be unfit. 

Students graduating from the Trade School Courses are en- 
titled to Certificates. 

Students are entitled to a Diploma of the College upon the 
completion of the prescribed courses. 

Candidates for graduation from the College, in addition to 
the work outlined in the catalogue, must have practical experi- 
ence in field work, either at the College or elsewhere, as shall 
appear in reports from responsible persons. 


DEGREES. 


Students graduating from the Agricultural Course shall be 
entitled to the derree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. 

Students graduating from Mechanical Course shall be en- 
titled to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Members of the Senior class must deposit the fee for Diplo- 
ma thirty days before commencement day. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Students desiring assistance in defraying expenses, as far as 
possible, will be allowed to work at the rate of 5 to 71% cents 
per hour, for which they can get credit each month at the time 
of their advanced payment. 

Students receiving aid by labor which they may secure at 
the College are requested to observe: (a) That credit on school 
expenses and not money, will be allowed for student labor, ex- 
cept by action of the faculty and approval of the President; 
(b) that credit cannot be transferred from one student to an- 
other. 

The several industries operated by the school affords oppor- 
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tunity for needy but industrious students to help themselves. 
It is impossible to state definitely and in advance how much a 
student, and especially a new one, would earn per month. This 
largely depends upon his individual application and energy. 
All can earn something each month, while the most industrious 
and energetic student will regularly earn more than his ex- 
penses. 

Students, upon their arrival in Greensboro, must report im- 
mediately to the President for a permit for examination and 
registration. 

Kach student upon applying for admission, will be required 
to sign a pledge, binding obedience to the rules of the College. 
Parents and guardians are particularly requested to examine 
our Rules and Regulations, to be found on another page of this 
catalogue. 

It will be the purpose of the College to maintain a high 
moral tone and to develop a broad, tolerant religious spirit 
among the students. In this connection there is a well-organ- 
ized Y. M. C. A., which meets twice a week for song and praise. 
A special service will be conducted in the chapel each Sunday 
by pastors representing the different denominations of the 
city. All religious services will be free from sectarianism. 

There are two literary societies, the Dunbar and Douglass, 
which greatly stimulate the development of character and the > 
training of the intellect. These offer facilities for practice in 
debate, oratory, declamation and essay writing; the members 
become practically familiar with parliamentary law and usage. 
The faculty, by presence and advice, will seek to encourage 
these societies. Membership in one or the other of these socie- 
ties will be compulsory. There are two technical societies, in 
which special topics in connection with agriculture, mechanics 
and chemistry are considered in a manner conducive to inde- 
pendent thought and research. 

Students whose parents or guardians do not live in Greens- 
boro or its immediate vicinity, will be required to room and 
board in the College—except when the consent of the Faculty 
has been secured by the written request of the parent or guard- 
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ian. Consent will only be given, however, when the judgment 
of the Faculty directs that it can be done, with safety; as the 
College cannot, nor does it desire to rid itself wholly of the 
responsibility out of school hours of the conduct of students 
who do not room and board in the College. 

Members of the Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior 
classes who lodge at the College will not be allowed to work in 
the city except in the employment of the College. 

The industrial part of each course of instruction apples to 
all students, and none will be excused therefrom. 


INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM. 

An Industrial Museum has been started and already valua- 
ble collections of work done by students are to be seen. We 
have collections representing the work in carpentry, black- 
smithing, and the various trades; also specimens from the 
Agricultural, English and Dairy Departments. Such articles 
for exhibit are collected once every month. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

1. The signal for rising will be given at 5.45 a. m. Dressing 
and arranging rooms, 5.45 to 6 a.m. Prayer, 6.15. Breakfast, 
¢ to 7.50 a.m. Chapel, 8.30 to 9 a.m. Morning session, 9 to 
iep.in. “Dinner from 1.10 to 2 p. m. - Afternoon session, 2 to 
4p.m. Recreation, 4 to 6 p.m. Supper, 6 to 6.80 p.m. Even- 
ing praver, 6.40 to 6.55. Study, 7 to 9.30. Night school ses- 
sion, 7 ‘to 9.30. Retiring signal, 9.45 p.m. 

2. Strict attention must be given to cleanliness and deport- 
ment. Hach student is required to keep his room in good order 
and subject to inspection at any time, and to conduct himself 
at all times in a gentlemanly manner. To attain and maintain 
a high moral standard is one of the prime objects of this insti- 
tution, and any student known to have vicious habits or in- 
tution, and any student known to have vicious habits or to in- 
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dulge in vulgar language will be deemed an unfit associate and 
will be expelled from the College. Untruthfulness or dishon- 
esty in any form will not be tolerated. Students guilty of such 
offences will be promptly dismissed. . 

3. Students shall promptly attend prayers and chapel ser- 
vices and all special exercises, class and instruction work. 
Tardiness, or absence from these duties, will, when not ex- 
cused, subject a student to demerits. Loitering within the 
main building by the students is prohibited. 


4. Students who interrupt the quiet and order of College 
life by noises in or near the buildings or who commit inten- 
tional damage to College property, or who make nuisance by 
threwing slops near the buildings or otherwise, will not be 
allowed to room on the grounds. 

5. Students who persistently absent themselves from chapel 
and class work, or who persistently neglect college duties, or 
who absent themselves from College grounds contrary to Rules 
and Regulations, are not regarded as desirable companions 
for industrious meritorious students, and will not be allowed 
to continue as students in the College. 

6. Students must attend some church on Sunday morning. 
?arents or guardians should designate to the President of the 
Coliege what church they wish their sons or wards to attend. 
7. <Any student shooting or having on his person, in his 
room, or on the College premises, rifles, spring guns, fire arms 
or deadly weapons of any kind whatsoever will be dismissed. 

S. The use of tobacco, spirits, malt or vinous liquors in any 
form by the students is prohibited. Students are forbidden 
to enter any disreputable house, including places where in- 
toxicants are sold, while absent from the College grounds. 

9. Students are forbidden to go upon the roofs of buildings, 
or to enter or depart from buildings through windows, and 
they are also forbidden to enter the kitchen store-rooms or 
pantry. Students are prohibited from entering the dining- 
room, except at meal time. 

10. Strict discipline will be enforced in the dining room 
during meals. Students guilty of illanannered conduct in act 
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or speech will be removed from the dining-room and punished 
for insubordination. 

11. Students are forbidden to receive visitors in the dormi- 
tory buildings. 

12. At all times the students shall deport and express them- 
selves respectfully toward the Faculty and every member of it 
and also toward their fellow students. Any deficiency in this 
particuiar will be punished. A student failing to respond to 
any reasonable demands by any member of the Faculty shall 
be held guilty of contempt and punished accordingly. 

13. No students will be retained after he has received thirty- 
four demerits in any one term of a session. 

14. KXvery new student must be vaccinated before entrance, | 
or present a doctor’s certificate showing that he has been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated within two years. 

15. <A student cannot remain in good standing in any de- 
partment when dismissed from another. 

16. No diplomas shall be given to any student who is in 
debt to the College. 

17. Any student found guilty of any species of dishonesty 
shall be dismissed or expelled, at the discretion of the Faculty. 

18. Any student absenting himself from class one-third of 
the time during apy month, without excuse, shall be dismissed. 

1). Students are not permitted to walk on grass plots and 
will be demerited for this offence. 

By order of THE Boarp or TRUSTEES. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY. 


FRESHMAN CLASS. 
Periods Per. Week 


Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
Winglish 30. 2 eo 5 5 5) 
vA PILI GUC eee Sonpon ee eee D 5) 

NISC DT ater o? eres Sr cee een 5) 
BiologyieC Ra) ee eee 3 

Biolosy | @Amiunal aie ere: 5} 

S101LO@y (El UT ee eee 3 
General History ere eee 2 2 2 
Bhysi0l OO Vereen eee eee 3 3 

Music 2c. aso ee eee 2 2 2 
Elementary Chemistry ..... 3 
Shop, Greenhouse or Dairy’g 3 3 3 
DrawilO 32 ant cee eee 2 2 2 


NOTE.—EFighteen hcurs must be passed per term and all entrance 
conditions removed in order to be promoted to the next higher class. 
Recitation and lecture pericds one hour; the laboratory, shop, and 
other periods, two hours. Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors will take 
music one hour per week during the industrial periods. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 
Periods Per Week 


Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 

Al gebraccye- aie ee eee 5 ) 

GEOMELI Vy’ 2) te eee eee 5) 
Pine lish ce spears eee: i) i) 5) 
BIYVSICSiNe re etn eee eae 5 » 5 
CheINISU Ye 4 ee re eee 3 3 3 
SOOK KEEPING toa nraae eet eaten 2 2 

Materials of Construction. . yy 
Market. Gardening an 3 
Machine 2000|ls tea mee ee 

Mechai Coie a0 ocr eran ae 3 3 5) 
Steam Boilers and Firing... 3 3 5 
(eometrical Drawing= 205 12 2 2 2 
Shop 23 ae stss sa een 3 3 3 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 
Periods Per Week 


Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
secimeuny svPlane) 2.0... 5 5 
Neremmrcthyec(mOlid):... 23... 5 
PIOUS eee Ss. se oe a 5) 5) :) 
Physies (for Class of 1912). 3 3 5) 
Bacerioioszy (A) .......... 2 2 
mica Hnemes, (M) ....... 2 2 | 
Gases ngines)(M) ......... 2 
G0 1 2 
Animal Breeding (A) ..... 5) 
Study of the Breeds (A).... 5) 
Veterinary Science (A) .... 3 
Prommeulture (A) ......-... 2 2 2 
Weeemamisils ( Mey. ek 3 3 
Heating and Ventilating (M) 3 
lectrical Imngineering (M). 2 2 2 
SETS 0 SG) SS ie 5 3 3 
POA re ee Le 2 2 2 
OUD SS 3 3 3 
LR ITE Gane 2 2 2 
SENIOR CLASS. 
Periods Per’ Week 
Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
Sade Geometry wa .. 5 
merearomenwy. 6 ee 5) 
PMO UOMECWLY 32. Se es 3 
MeO oe Se 2 
Cl SL ai ar a re 3) 3 5 
Pietaeal Hconomy >. ...... 2 2 2 
Agricultural Group: 
Agricultural Physics »....... 3 3 
GUS, 2 SEA ied aera a era 5 
_ 8.0 CO ECCI AA Rr a ra 2 2 
MPEOSTOLOOY, ci.) eldiecwt ecb eee ee 3 3 
Peer Vechanics visics boy ips 2 2. 


Botany and Landscape Gard’g 5) 
POMOGlOG ye ee el ee 2 
Avricultural- Ghenustry 2.7. 2 2 2 
Mechanical Group: 

Strength of Materials ...... 2 2 
Hydraulics, aoe 2 aoe 7 

Hydrauhe yo t0rsipen eee 2 2 
Engines landing see ye 5) 

Drawings so-so 2 2 2 
Power Plant Desi ct a | 2 
HiStimplesta.. aaa a eee 2 2 
Specuicanonse. re eer 2 
Shop 2s: eae a ree 3 3 3 
Housceplanning 3 omer ee 2 

THESIS. 3s sete ene re eee 2 a 


PREPARATORY CLASS. 
Periods Per Week 


Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 

Hnclish <n a5 a eee te 5) 5) 5) 
ATICHINGUIC™ shee ee eee i) 5) 5) 
Carolimaskllis (Oi vam eee 3 

WS 2 SLO eee eee aes 3 3 
MUSi@S.8 eee ee eee 2 2 2 
Geocra pl \e 20 ieee ee 3 5) 5) 
Wiitinoe ae ee eee 2 2 2 
Dia Wi Op opens eee an reer eee 2 2 2 
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Shop, Dairy or Greenhouse. . 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY 


Jas. B. Dupiey, President. 

J. H. Biurorp, Head of Department and Instructor in Agri- 
culture and Chemistry. 

W. F. Desnam, Superintendent of Farm and Linstructor in 
Practical Agronomy. 

W. F. Roprnson, Florist, and Instructor in Horticulture and 
Botany. 

Ix. F. Coutson, Superintendent of Dairy, and Instructor in 
Dairy and Animal Husbandry. 


AGRICULTURAL COURSES. 


1. A four-year course in Agriculture. 

2. A two-year course in Agriculture. 

5. A six weeks’ course in Agriculture. 

There are three courses in Agriculture—a four-vear graded 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Agricultural 
Science, a two-year course leading to a certificate, and a six 
weeks’ course for farmers and others who can only spend a 
limited amount of time ay ray from their business. The four- 
year course is designed to give the student a well-rounded 
education combined with technical and practical instruction. 
The course is divided so as to give about one-third of the stu- 
dent’s time to technical instruction, one-third to scientific and 
the other third to English and Mathematics. As all agricul- 
tural instruction is dependent upon a thorough knowledge of 
the fundamental sciences the course is essentially scientific 
rather than literary. The two-year course is designed espe- 
cially for the need of those students who have little time to 
spend in school and wish to get only such instruction as bears 
directly on their chosen vocation. 


Special attention is given to dairying, horticulture, soils, 
fertilizers, market gardening and stock-raising. The college 
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has frequent calls for young men to do practical work in these 
subjects. 


The six weeks’ course is devoted to a course of lectures and 
practical demonstrations on dairying, soils, fertilizers and 
stock-raising. These courses for the most part will be given 
by experts from the State Departinent of Agriculture, 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction is given by laboratory work, text-books, lectures 
and reference reading. The scientific equipment is excellent— 
probably the best of any negro school in the country. All 
class room work is supplemented by practical work, either in 
the field, the garden, the greenhouse, the barn, the dairy, or 
the chemical or physical laberatory. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The college has twenty-five acres of land in the immediate 
campus Which is used for horticulture and market garden pur- 
poses. In addition to this it has a farm of 103 acres of land 
most of which is under cultivation. There is a modern two- 
story barn which is used for dairy cattle, a piggery, and a 
small poultry plant. 

Recognizing the importance of good farm machinery and 
labor-saving devices, the College has purchased and received 
as donations from a number of firms a considerable amount 
of farm machinery, such as different kinds of plows, harrows, 
cultivators, a seed drill with a fertilizer attachment, a corn 
harvester, and various tools and machines for market garden- 
ing. 

The dairy is well equipped with modern apparatus for but- 
ter making, such as United States Cream Separator, De Laval 
Separator, seven Acme Bail Churns, one Davis Swing Churn, 
seven Lever Butter Workers, one lclipse Refrigerator, a Boyd 
Cream Ripening Vat, a Babcock Milk Testing Machine, Aera- 
tor, etc., thus enabling us to offer the very best course in but- 
ter making. We have recently added apparatus and utensils 
for cheese making for home consumption. 
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A ninety-ton silo has also been erected for which silage is 
raised every vear. A St. Alban’s Shredder is used for cutting 
up the ensilage and a corn harvester is used for cutting the 
corn in the field. 

The farm is stocked with a good herd of milch cows. 

Different crops such as wheat, cats, cow peas, sugar beets, 
sorghum, millet, mangel wutzel, potatoes, alfalfa, tobacco, cot- 
ton, rape, vetch, clover, and various other forage crops, are 
grown on the farm, and the student obtains practical experi- 
ence in the cultivation of such crops with the latest and best 
farm machinery. 

Experiments are also being carried on, on the farm, illustra- 
ting the effect of different methods of cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion of several crops. Variety tests are also made. This ex- 
periment work is carried on by the students in the advanced 
classes. ; 

The green-house is maintained to aid the student in the— 
study of Botany and care of flowers. Instruction is also given 
in the management of a green-house on a commercial scale. 

Market gardening is practised on a small scale for the pur- 
pose of giving the student practice in the management of early 
truck lands. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 


A—INDUSTRIAL—PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. 


J.—GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT. ‘Three hours. 

Practical work is given in the care and management of 
ereenhouses. Students are required to grow and care for vari- 
ous flowers, such as carnations, roses, hyacinths, freesias, nar- 
cissus, etc., as well as various foliage plants, like ferns and 
palms. For Freshman. Fall term. Mr. Robinson. 


Il.—PropaGarion of Prants. Three hours. Required Course I. 


Practice is given in making cuttings, in pottings, rooting, 
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erafting, budding, etc. The student is also taught how to pre- 
pare various fungicides and insecticides, how and when to ap- 
ply them. For Freshmen. Winter term. Mr. Robinson. 


[11.—Markerr GarpeNinG. Three hours. Required Cours II. 
Industrial. For Freshmen. 


Practice is given in transplanting plants from the green- 
house or cold frames to the field. Attention is-also given to 
raising early vegetables on a commercial scale. Spring term. 


Mr. Robinson. 


B—AGRICULTURE—BIOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


I.—ELEemMENTARY BOTANY. 


Lectures, recitations and laboratory work. Special atten- 
tion is given to plant morphology, the principles of nutrition, 
reproduction, growth, sex and adaptation to environment. The 
importance of the fungi and seed plants is emphasized. The 
principles of plant breeding, crossing, fallination, budding 
and grafting are taught. Required of Freshmen. Fall term. 
Three hours. Text—Bailey and Coleman. Mr. Bluford. 


IT.—BHLemMiEenrARY BOTANY. 


The various types and principles of animal life; structure 
and Classification of the vertberates and invertebrates; the 
common parasites infecting man and the domestic animals. 
Freshmen. Winter term. Three hours. Text—Bailey and 
Coleman Elementary Biology. Mr. Bluford. 


[I1].—BLemMentary Grouocy. 


Structural geology; important minerals and elements of 
the earth’s crust; the igneous or eruptive rocks; sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks; dynamic geology—wind and _ river 
erosion; underground water and lake deposits; glaciers, moun- 
tains, voleanoes; eathquakes and geysers; stratigraphic geolo- 
gy. The uses of fossils; life during the archean and paleozioe 
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times. The glacial period. For Juniors. Spring term. Three 
hours. Mr. Bluford. 


AGRONOMY. 
IV.—F arm MANAGEMENT. 


Lectures and recitations upon the selection, location, plan- 
ning and the equipment of farms; farm building and machin- 
ery. Systems of cropping and farm accounts. For Seniors. 
Fail and Winter terms. Two hours. Text—Card’s Farm Man- 
agement. Mr. Debnam. 


V.—ARICULTURAL Puysics. Required Courses III. Physics 
and V. Chemistry and I. Mechanies. 


The power of soils to retain moisture, effect of deep and 
shallow cultivation, methods of constructing farm buildings, 
ventilation, road making, draft of wagons and plows, ete., are 
fully discussed. Text: Agricultural Physics.—King. For 
Seniors. Fall and Winter terms. Three hours. Mr. Bluford. 


VI.—AGRIcULTURAL PHysics LaBorarory Work. Courses I., 
If. and ITI. required. (Gen. Physics.) 


This course will accompany Course IV. with detailed experi- 
ments to show the rate of percolation of water through soils; 
capillary attraction; effect of different kinds of mulches; de- 
termination of specific eravity and specific heat; and the me- 
chanical analysis of soils. The department has been recently 
equipped with the latest apparatus for soil work. Spring 
term. Seniors. Two hours. Mr. Bluford. 


VF Aru OROPS. 


Lectures upon the history, production, harvesting and mar- 
keting of farm crops. Practical exercises in harvesting and 
storing various staple crops. Preparation of soil and the seed- 
ing of fall and winter crops; practical exercises in draining 
land, fall plowing and the preparation of soil for spring seed- 
ing. Practical rotation of crops on one acre plats. For 
Freshmen and Preps. Three hours throughout year. Mr. 
Debnam. 


VIII.—Spectau CROPS. 


The seeding and harvesting of special crops, such as corn, 
tobacco, cotton, the clovers and the g@ rasses. Practical exer- 
cises in the rotation of these crops on one acre plats. For 
Juniors and Seniors. Fall and spring term. Mr. Debnam. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


I. The structure and function of the bones, muscles and 
points are carefully studied. The various organs and their 
functions receive special attention; health laws, ventilation, 
influence of heredity, preparation and use of domestic reme- 
dies; disinfectants and their uses; sanitation and prevention 
of tuberculosis. For Freshmen. Three hours throughout the 
vear. Text—RBailev and Coleman’s Physiology. Mr. Robinson. 


[1.—VererINary Science. Three hours. Required Course I. 
Physiology. 


The common diseases of farm animals are briefly discussed, 
together with remedies for same. Some practical work in 
caring for sick animals is also provided the student. Text— 
Veterinary Elements.—Hopkins. For Juniors. Spring term. 
Mrs Golson: 


ANIMAL. HUSBANDRY AND DAIRYING. 
I.—ANIMAL BREEDING. 


The student is taught the underlying principles of success- 
ful breeding; such subjects as atavism, variation, selection, 
heredity, line-breeding, cross-breeding and in and in-breeding 
are discussed. Collateral reading required. Text—Shaw’s 
Animal Breeding. For Juniors. Fall term. Three hours. 
Mr. Colson. 


IIl.—Breep or Live Srock. 


ry yantann Oa tg : ; . . a . 
The origin, history and characteristics of the various breeds 
of cattle, sheep and swine are taken up. Iuspecial attention is 
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given to the various types of dairy cattle and hogs. Whenever 
possible actual specimens are used to show the characteristics 
of the various breeds of animals. [Excursions are frequently 
made to near by farms for the purpose of score card work. 
For Juniors. Winter term. Three hours. Mr. Colson. 


LI1.—MILK AND Cream TESTING. 


The student is taught how to test milk and cream; he is 
made familiar with the Babcock test for fat; he is also ex- 
pected to test milk for adulterants, determine its specific 
gravity, total solids, the amount of water it contains, and is 
required to make at least two tests of each cow in the herd. 
He also becomes expert in testing cream for acidity according 
to, at least, two methods. 

Lectures and recitation work will be given on the compost- 
tion, secretion and production of milk. Fall term for Juniors. 
Three hours. KE. F. Colson. 

TV.—Bourrer Maxine. Three hours. Required Course III. 

Thorough drill is given in butter-making according to the 
most improved methods. Considerable drill is also given in 
making neat and attractive packages, in storing and scoring 

butter, ripening cream, etc. For Juniors. Winter term. E. F. 
Colson. 

V.—MANAGEMENT or Dairy. Three hours. Required Courses 
vireand LV. 

The student is expected to go into the dairy and take charge 
of the work under the supervision of the instructor. He re 
ceives instruction in the care and management of separators 
and obtains more pratice in butter-making. Spring term. For 
Juniors. EE. IF. Colson. 


C.—HORTICULTURE AND BOTANY. 


I.—Borany. Five credits. Desired Course I. Horticulture. 


Such subjects as how the plant takes up food from the soil 
and the atmosphere; the effect of sunlight, air and moisture 
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on plants are noted, diseases of plants and remedies for same 
are discussed in an elementary way. Given in connection with 
Course JI. Agriculture. Text: Klementary Botany.—Batley. 
For Seniors. Spring term. W. F. Robinson. 


IJ.— PROPAGATION oF PLANTS. “Three hours. 


Method of propagating plants by cutting, stalons, suckers 

: SD : 5 ’ ’ 

layering seed, etc., are discussed. The principles underlying 
budding, grafting and pruning are also discussed. Text: 
Principles of Plant Culture—Gojf. Freshmen. Fall term. 


W. F. Robinson. 


I1Il.—Smati Fruir Cutrure. Two credits. Required Course 
Il. Horticulture. 
Methods of propagating and cultivating various kinds of 
small fruit are discussed, together with the preparation of soil 
for same. Winter term. Juniors. W. F. Robinson. 


IV.—Marker Garpenine. Three credits. Required Course II. 
Horticulture. 


A study of the different crops adapted to market gardening 
and adapted to North Carolina is made. Construction and 
management of hot beds, cold frames, special fertilizers for 
vegetable crops, packing, shipping and marketing are also con- 
sidered. Text: Vegetable Gardening.—Bailey. For Sopho- 
more. Spring “term.- W: EF. Robinson: 


V.—Pomo.ocy. Two credits. Required Course ILI. Horticul- 
ture. 

Planting of fruit trees, tilling and fertilizing fruit lands. 
Planting and caring for orchard, picking, packing, storing and 
shipping fruit are discussed. Text: Fruit Growing.—Bailey. 
For Seniors. Winter term. \W. EF. Robinson. 


VI.—LANpscarr GarpdENING. Two credits. Required Course 
V. Horticulture. 


Principles of embellishing landscapes, planting and manage- 
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ment of woodlands, management of forests are discussed. 
Text: Landscape Gardening. — I/aynard. Spring term. 
Seniors. W. F. Robinson. 


ENTOMOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY. 


J.—Enromo.iocy. Three hours. Required Course VI. Horti- 
culture. Text: Constock’s Insect Life. 


The subject is taught by means of lectures and the student 
is required to read upon topics assigned him by the instructor. 
The most common insects and insectitudes are studied. For 
Seniors. Fall term. W. F. Robinson. 


I].—BacrerioLocy. Three hours. Required Courses II. Horti- 
culture and I. Chemistry. 


Lectures are given on the nature of bacteria, their relation 
to other plants, supplemented by laboratory work. For Juniors. 
Fall and Winter terms. E. F. Colson. 


I1].—Puanr Diseases. Three hours. Required Course I. Hor- 
ticulture. 


Lectures and laboratory work. Common diseases, such as 
the cereal nests and insects; dises of cotton, tobacco and fruit 
trees are studied with the aid of the compound microscope. 
For Seniors. Winter term. W. I. Robinson. 


D.—POULTRY HUSBANDRY. 


The poultry work at the college has been recently added and 
is therefore on quite a limited scale, but it is expected that this 
important industry will take first rank at the college in the 
next few years. We have already two breeding pens with a 
number of outdoor home-made brooders and we are now plan- 
ning to build an incubator cellar and to insall several makes of 
incubators. We have recently purchased the following varie- 
ties of poultry: Rhode Island Reds, Partridge Wyandottes, and 
White Leghorns. 


I.—Pou.trry HuSsBANDRY. 


Construction and location of poultry houses; classification 
and study of the breeds of domestic poultry; breeding, feeding 
and management; diseases and remedies; production and mar- 
keting of eggs; incubation and breeding; capons and caponiz- 
ing. For Freshmen, Preparatory and two-year students. Three 
hours, entire year. Mr. Barnes. 


E.—COURSES IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
EQUIPMENT. 


The chemical laboratory is well equipped with suitable ap- 
paratus and necessary chemicals for the study of general as 
well as agricultural chemistry. 

Among the most expensive apparatus may be mentioned 
Hotiman’s apparatus for decomposition and recomposition of 
water, fat extraction apparatus, chemical balances, soil analy- 
Sis apparatus, hot plates, copper, air and water baths, appa- 
ratus for analysis of baking powders, water analysis, ete. 

In short, the equipment of the department is first-class in 
every respect, and in some lines it is perhaps second to that of 
no other institution in the State. 7 

While the equipment for the work in Physics is not so com- 
plete as that in Chemistry, the Department has made and pur- 
chased sufficient apparatus to illustrate on the lecture table 
the more important laws of Physical Science. The equipment 
consists of a Lever Air Pump with oxydized brass barrel and 
accessories, an Atwood’s machine, Port Lummere and Stereop- 
tican for projection work, a set of Vacuum and Spectrum Geis- 
sler tubes containing residuum gases. Ruhmkorff Induction 
coil, a Hoffman’s Graduated Hudiometer, an assortment. of 
batteries and Leyden jars for induction and distribution of 
electricity, compound microscopes, pulleys, balances, pumps, 
sonometer and a general assortment of lecture table apparatus. 
The lecture room can be made dark at any time for illustration 


Class in General Chemistry 


Soil and Fodder Analysis 
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with the stereopticon or Port Lummere. The lecture table is 
fitted with water, gas and electricity. 

The department has recently purchased some of the latest 
apparatus for Soil Physics which includes a ball-bearing bal- 
ance, 50 cc. flasks with ground glass stoppers drawn out to an 
open capillary tube for specific gravity work; brass tubes 
12144x1% inches inside measurement for the determination of 
volume weight, apparent specific gravity and porosity of soils, 
apparatus to determine the power of loose and compact soils 
to retain moisture a set of brass tubes 16x1% inches inside 
measurement to show the rate of percolation of water through 
soils; a set of galvanized iron cylinders set in water jackets to 
show the effect of mulches or evaporation of water from soil; 
and a set of five glass tubes, 380x1% inches insides measure- 
ment, for determining the capillary attraction of soils. 

A detailed description of the courses offered by this depart- 
ment follows: 


J.— GENERAL CHEmisrry. Three credits. Required Course II. 
Physics. 


Lectures are given on general chemistry, and experiments 
are performed before the students in the lecture rooms, which 
bear directly on and pave the way for Agricultural Chemistry. 
For Freshmen. Spring term. J. H. Bluford. 


Il.—Generat Cuemistrry. Three credits. Required Course I. 
Chemistry. 


Lectures and laboratory work. The student goes into the 
laboratory and carries on experiments for himself, illustrating 
the principles he has learned in the lecture room. Text: 
Mimeographed Notes. For Sophomores. Fall and Winter 
terms. J. H. Bluford. 


I11.—Quatirative ANaAtysis. Three credits. Required Course 
II. Chemistry. 


Laboratory work. During this term the student becomes 
familiar with testing and especially the elements which enter 
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into the composition of plant and animal life. For Sopho- 
mores. Spring term. J. H. Bluford. 


IV.—Qua.LitTaTivE ANALYSIS. Two credits. Required Course 
III. Chemistry. 


Laboratory work. Qualitative analysis completed, acids. 
Text: Notes. Juniors. Fall term. J. H. Bluford. 


V.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Two credits. Required Course 
IV. Chemistry. , 


Lectures on the chemical composition of soils, plants and 
animals. The function of the various elements necessary for 
plant growth, and the various compounds for animal nutrition 
are discussed. For Juniors. Winter and Spring term. J. H. 
Bluford. 


VI.— QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS . Five credits. Required Course 
IV. Chemistry. 


Instruction is given in the analysis of soils, fertilizers and 
feeding stuifs, the object to acquaint the student with the 
chemical composition of soils, fertilizers and feeding stuffs, so 
that he may intelligently make use of reports and bulletins of 
experiment stations dealing with the chemical composition of 
various agricultural products. For Seniors. Fall term. J. H. 
Bluford. 


VII.—ANiIMaL ToxitcoLocy. Two credits. Required Courses 
I., I1., If1. and IV. Chemistry. 


Lectures are given on the poisonous plants and insects in- 
jurious to stock; the symptoms of poisoning; the pigments, 
insecticides, matches and vermin poison; the sources, elimina- 
tion, and antidotes of stock poison, etc. For Seniors. Winter 
(CIT eedeell sition. 


VII—Ferpine. Five hours. Required Courses III. Agricul- 
ture and V. and VI. Chemistry. 


The laws of nutrition and the composition of animal bodies 
are briefly discussed. The composition and digestibility, mar- 
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ket and food value of the various food stuffs are discussed. 
Nutritive ratios and the practical application of same in com- 
pounding rations for the various farm animals are carefully 
considered. Collateral reading required. Text: Feeding of 
Animals. 


Jordan, For Seniors. Spring term. 
I.—Puysics. 

The work of the first term consists of five lectures and reci- 
tations per week, the subjects covered being Mechanics, Hy- 
draulics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. The lectures are fully 
illustrated, and the practical applications of principles clearly 
pointed out. Full notes are required, and also some reference 
work. For Juniors. J. H. Bluford. 


J].—Hwar, MAGNeTIsmM AND Evecrriciry. Three hours. Course 
I. Physics desired. Course IV. Mathematics. 

These subjects are discussed in an elementary way, and the 
fundamental principles are illustrated. 

Practical work is done in wiring and hanging electric bells. 
Special attention is given to the various kinds of galvanic 
cells, their uses and relative values. The course is made as 
practical as possible, so that a student on leaving the college 
can take up the work of electrician. 


III.—Sounp anp Licgur. Three hours. Course II. desired, V. 
| Mathematics. 

This is a continuation of Courses I. and II. and the same 
methods are adopted. Sound is treated briefly, but light is 
given a greater proportion of time so as to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the construction and mechanism of the most im- 
portant optical instruments and the part played by it in ani- 
mal and vegetable growth. 


TV.—Puysicat Laporarory Work. Three hours. Courses L., 
Il. and III. required. 

This work is designed to fix the principles learned in the 
previous lectures firmly in mind by performing the experi- 
ments used on the Jecture table. 

Subjects: Mechanics of Masses, Liquids, Gases, Heat, and 
Electrical Measurements. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICS. 
Jas. B. Dudley, President. 
Geo. R. Tompkins, Director. 
W. N. Nelson, Assistant Director. 
W. H. Green, Instructor in Wood Turning. 
Wim. Yates, Instructor in Tinsmithing. 
W. L. Foggie, Instructor in Blacksmithing. 
A. D. Watkins, Instructor in Masonry. 
M. S. Sanders, Instructor in Broom Making. 

From the beginning of the first year the students’ time is 
spent in the lecture room, draughing rooms and shops. Stu- 
dents will be given an opportunity of visiting the various man- 
ufactories of the vicinity and the practical application of lec- 
tures pointed out. 

The first two years in this department may be strictly a 
trade school. The first and second year students may, there- 
fore, select the special line they wish to pursue and will be 
required to continue in that special work during the two 
vears. After that time, those wishing to graduate from the in- 
stitution will be given an opportunity for instruction in the 
other shops and will perfect themselves in matchematics, 
science and drawing. . 

Students who have not decided upon a trade, but who ex- 
pect to take the full course, will pass from one shop to another 
spending a term in each for the first two years and the re- 
maining two years will be spent in such special work as they 
may select. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Building—Two-story brick structure, with basement. On 
first floor are: Joinery, wood-turning shop, tin shop, machine 
Shop, and model room; in basement are: Blacksmith shop, 
brick-masonry shop, wood-working shop and engine room, ete. 

Buildings—The main building is a two-story brick structure 
with basement. On the first floor are located the Carpenter, 


Building 


Mechanical 


Tin and Machine Shops. The model room is also on this floor. 
In the basement are the Woodturning and Bricklaying Shops, 
also the Power and Heating Plant. The second floor contains 
the recitation, reading and drawing rooms. 

The Blacksmith Shop is located in a one-story brick building 
at the rear of the main building. This is an up-to-date shop 
with the most modern equipment. An electric motor furnishes 
the necessary power. 

The Reading Room is provided with Books of Reference, and 
Technical Journals. [quipment in Drawing consists of tables, 
drawing board and T squares. Students will provide them- 
selves with instruments. A set of drawing tools may be 
rented for 25c. per term, payable in advance. 

A dynamo has been installed and is used for experimental 
purposes and for lightig the shops. A Central Heating Plant 
has recently been put in the Mechanical Building. This fur- 
nishes opportunity to study the operations of the most im- 
proved steam heating system. Instruction in the following 
trades has been provided: 

Architecture, Blacksmithing and General Repairing, Tin- 
smithing, Machinist, Wood-turning, Bricklaying and Plaster- 
ing. 

SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
JI—FrrebHaNnd Drawine. J. L. Foggie, Instr. 

The course in Freehand Drawing is thoroughly practical 
and aims to cultivate the sense of proportion, to teach the stu- 
dent to read drawings of the shops and to give the student 
facility in sketching. The drawing is largely from blocks, and 
simple objects in line, light and shade. Throughout the Prep- 
atory year, two-hour periods twice per week. J. L. Foggie. 
1M-—Mecuanica Drawinc. W. H. Green, linstr. 

Fall Term—During this term instruction is given in letter- 
ing. 

Winter Term—In this term the student draws from plates 
furnished by the teacher and receives instruction in the use of 
the instruments, the use of ink begins with this term. 
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Spring Term—In this term instruction is given in Geometri- 
cal Construction, and the principles of Projection. 

Four hours per week during Freshman year. Text book: 
Mouckton’s Desriptive Geometry. 


[L1J.—MEcHANICAL. DRAWING. 


Fall Term—During this term instruction is given in practi- 
cal descriptive Geometry and projectional drawing. 

Winter Term—In this term the student is instructed in 
shading, tracing and lettering drawings. 

Spring Term—During this term the student is taught is 
taught to make copies of different drawings, furnished by the 
teacher and to dimension his work. 

Four hours per week during Sophomore year. Text book: 
Mouckton’s Descriptive Geometry. 


[V.—MacHIne Drawine. W. H. Green, Instr. 


The student prepares for machine design by familiarizing 
himself with the proportions and the arrangement of various 
machines and their parts. The student begins with the work 
of dimensioning of elementary machine parts form sketches in 
magazines, text books and of machines of the shops. This 
leads gradually to the making of working drawings of ma- 
chines. Through the Fall and Winter terms, two-hour periods 
twice per week for the Engineering and Trade courses and one 
two-hour period for the Engineering course during the Spring 
term of the Junior year. 


V.—MacHINnE DRAWING AND Design. G. R. Tompkins, Instr. 

At first the student is taught the design of tools and ma- 
chines by having him consult freely the trade catalogues, and 
the working drawings of manufacturing concerns. One two- 
hour period throughout the Senior year. In addition to the 
machine drawing the students are given a brief outline of the 
various principles of mechanics. The necessary theory for 
proportioning screws, bolts, keys, cutters, shafting, couplings, 
hangers, belts and rope drives, friction and tooth gearing and 
engine parts are given. 
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VI—Toots AND MACHINES. 

Lectures are given to the student upon the care of tools and 
the operation of the principal machines used in various shops. 
Two one-hour lectures during the first term of the Sophomore 
year. 

VIT.—MAreria.s. 

The student is given the principal materials that are used in 
building construction and in machine construction, their uses, 
strength and general characteristics are discussed. The course 
is given in two one-hour periods during the second and third 
terms. Sophomore year. Green. 

VIIIl.—Srreneru of MATERIALS. 

A review of the principles of mechanics applicable to the 
strength of materials at rupture, the methods of manufacture, 
the methods of testing. The mechanical theory of the subject 
is mainly discussed. Two one-hour periods during first term 
of Senior year. 

_ TX.—Hypravtrics. 

_ Hydrostatics and the flow of water over wurs, and through 
orifices, pipes, and open channels. Two one-hour periods Gur- 
ing first term of Senior vear. 

X.—Hyprautic Morors. 

Second and third terms of Senior vear. Two hours per 
week. This course is designed to make the student familiar 
with the several types of water wheels which are in common 
use today. The mechanical theory of the turbine and Pelton 
wheels is developed in detail. Course IX. required. 
XJ.—SuRVEYING. 

The work of the class room covers the description of the use 
of the chain or tape in measuring line areas, the use of the com- 
pass, and the use and adjustment of the engineer’s transit and 
wye level. The class is divided into field parties and practice 
is given in distances, land surveying with the tape alone and 
also with the compass and transit. The student is required to 
iInake a topographical drawing of some plot from notes ob- 


tained with the surveying instruments. One two-hour period 
during third term of the Senior year. 
XJI.—Srram Botuers. 

A descriptive study of the various types and makes of steam 
generators in common use and the adaptability of each type to 
special localities; combustion of fuels, boiler settings, boiler 
accessories, legal requirements. The study covers the entire 
Sophomore vear with three one-hour periods. | 
XILI.—SreamM ENGINES. 

-om- 


The following subjects are treated: 
pound and triple expansion, automatic, rotary and turbines; 
care and management; indicators, indicated and brake horse 
power. Steam pumps are also considered in connection with 
steam engines. Two one-hour periods first and second terms 
of the Junior year. 

XIV.— MECHANICS. 

This subject will be given throughout the Sophomore year. 
During the first and second terms the mechanics of solids will 
be taken up. During the spring term the mechanics of fluids 
and gases will be studied. 

The subject will be presented in such a manner that a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and algebra only will be required in the 
solution of the problems. 

Special attention will be given to the graphical solution of 
all problems where such solutions can be used to advantage. 

This subject is required in all of the courses after the Sopho- 
more year except the drawing and shop courses. 

XV.—Powrr PLanr Drsien. 

During the second term of the Senior year the student makes 
a complete design of a power plant, showing position of en- 
gines, boiler, pumps, and the most important features. One 
two-hour period. 

XVI—ELeMeENts or EnecrricaL ENGINEERING. 

This subject is begun in the Junior year with-lectures and 
includes the practical application of electricity for power and 
lights. During the second and thrid term of the Junior year 
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the student does laboratory work, which is at first elementary 
in character, with a view of initiating the student into the 
methods of connecting circuits, the making of measurements 
and the use of common apparatus and instruments. 
XVII.—HBATING AND VENTILATING. 

The course comprises lectures upon the various methods of 
heating and ventilating buildings. The systems of heating are 
developed from the fireplace to the most modern systems of 
the day. In connection with the course the student may take 
practical work in steam-fitting and tin work adapted to fur- 
naces and stoves. For Juniors, third term. 

XVIII.—Gas IINGINEs. 

Third term of Junior year. Two hours per week. The aim 
of this course is to give such theoretical knowledge of the 
working of the two and four cycle gas engine that the student 
will be able to make ordinary repairs intelligently. There are 
two gasoline engines in the laboratories of the department that 
are used for practical demonstrations. The great popularity 
of the automobile makes it very desirable that every student 
eraduating from a mechanical school should have a knowledge 
of the gas engine. Course XIV. required. 

X1IX.—MbcHANICS. 

Throughout the Sophomore year. The first two terms will 
be devoted to the mechanics of solids. Special attention being 
given to the graphical solutions of problems in stress and 
strain. In the third term the mechanics of fluids will be taken 
up. The object of this course is to give the student a working 
knowledge of the fundamental principals upon which all strue- 
tures and machines are built so that the student may intelli- 
gently perform the work required of him during his Junior 
and Senior years. 

XX.—MECHANISM. : 

First and second terms of the Junior year. Two hours per 
week. This course aims to give as clearly and concisely as pos- 
sible the principles of mechanical motion so that they may be 
applied to any mechanism for determining the motion of its 
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parts and to show the methods of Cealing with problems of 
machine design. | 


X XI.—ENGINtE HANDLING. 


During the first term of the Senior year the students are 
given practical instruction in the care and operation of the 
steam engine and its accessories. The student is required to 
spend two hours per week in the college power plant under the 
supervision of a practical stationary engineer. Course NITT. 
is required. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
XXII.—HiIstrory or ARCHITECTURE: 


The evolution of the Art of Building is considered and the 
artistic achievement—planning, decoration of each of the 
periods is studied with reference to its structural methods, ma- 
terials, and conditions. Juniors. Two hours per week. 


XXIJI.M—ELEMENTS oF ARCHITECTURE AND . ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING. 


The student is given the classical orders to draw out in order 
to accustom his eye and mind to good architectural propor- 
tions. Great stress is laid on getting the student to the stage 
where he can draw well, be neat and exact in pencil, pen, and 
wash drawings. Junior year. Four hours per week. 


AX XIV.—ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


The problems of this vear are given to teach the student to 
think and reason correctly. In the Senior vear the problems 
become more extensive. The student is made acquainted with 
the principles underlying the desien of different kinds of build- 
ings and the various requirements for such design. (The work 
covers the Senior year.) 


Class in Carpentry 


Home of Mr. E. N. Wiliiams, Fayetteville, N. C., constructed by Mr. 
Chas. Gill, an Undergraduate of A. & M. College. 
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XX V.—ESTIMATES. 


The student is taught to estimate the cost of the different 
buildings that he designs and various problems are given him 
in order to familiarize him with usual methods of making esti- 
mates. (Two one-hour periods during the first and second 
terms of Senior year.) 

XX VI.—SPECIFICATIONS. 

The student is taught the requirements of a good specifica- 

tion; what should be included and what omitted; the rela- 


tion of specfiication to working drawings. Two hour periods 
second term Senior year. 


SHOP WORK. 


I.—CARPENTRY. 


The course in carpentry is designed to cover four years. 
Each student is given instruction in house carpentry, shop 
carpentry, cabinet making, wood carving, wood turning and 
practice on wood-working machinery. During the first year 
the student is given exercises in planing, squaring, gauging, 
sawing, laying off lines and dimensions. The different joints 
of carpentry are made. In the second year, the student makes 
practical applications of the work of first year by making 
articles of furniture and of buildings. 

During the third year practice on wood-working machinery, 
wood turning and wood carving are studied. 

During the fourth year the student takes advanced lathe 
work, pattern work, cabinet work, veneering and polishing and 
construction work in carpentry. 


UPHOLSTERING AND CABINET WORK—W. H. GREEN, INSTR. 
Il.—Urvrnortstrery. First Year. 


Fall Term—lInstruction in chair caneing and how to con- 
struct a cane seat chair. 
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Second Term—1!. Mattress-making and materials to use. 
2. Spring mattresses and their construction. 

Third Term—1l. French seats and how to make them. 2. 
Materials to use. % 


SECOND YBHAR. 


Fall Term—Spring seats and their construction. 
Winter Term—Tlementary instruction in veneering and 
marquetrie cutting. 


Spring Term—French and American varnishing and polish- 

ing. How to make polishes for furniture and pianos. 
THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term—Staining and the composition of stains and the 
materials to use. 

Winter Term—Gilding and the making of gold size for gild- 
er’s use. 

Spring Term—This term covers the cutting and making of 
draperies and hangings, such as awnings, window shades, por- 
tieres and slip covers, ete. 


FOURTH YHAR. 
Lectures on period work and antiques and the construction 


of imitation antiques. 
Six hours per week during each year. 


Il 1.—Woop-workINnGg Course. First Year. 


During this year instruction is given in the 

Fall—l. Uses of tools, their names and how to keep them 
in order. 

Winter—2. Practice in squaring work in the lathe .and sim- 
ple turning. 

Spring 


5. Instruction in spindle turning. 
SECOND YEAR, 


In this vear the student gets practical instruction in face- 


plate turning, such as cups, rosettes and all forms of hollow 
turning. 
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THIRD YHAR. 


During this year the student gets practical productive work 
under conditions similar to those in factories. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


The student gets practice in band sawing to pattern, pattern 
work and wood carving and the making of plaster moulds. 

Six hours per week during each year. Each student will be 
required to provide himself with a rule, 1 pair of 6” dividers, 
1 pair of ’6” caliphers. 


LV.—BASKeEtTRY. 
This is a one year subject divided as follows: 
FIRST YEAR. 


Fall Term—In this term instruction is given in the con- 
struction of the basket frame and in the use of the single and 
double weaves in basketry. 

Second Term, Winter—During this term instruction is given 
in under and overweaving, pairing and triple twist construc- 
tion, - 

Third Term, Spring—In this term the student is instructed 
in: 1. Making braided baskets and the method of braiding 
material. 2. Rush basket construction. 


Ve ORCING. 


The regular course in blacksmithing will consist of all kinds 
of welds, repairing wagons, buggies, and farm machinery ; 
special stress on horse and the study of the hoof; wheelwright, 
making spokes, hubs, rims, axles, ete., building wagons and 
buggies. Divided as follows: } 

First Year Class—The care of fire, the use of hammer and 
care of the tools, making staples, hooks, rings, chains, and les- 
sons from blue print from 1 to 12. 

Second Year Class—Drawing out tools and tempering, mak- 
ing corner welds, butt welds, tie welds, different heats for 
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proper iron and steel welds. Lessons from blue print from 
12 to 24. 

Third Year—Banding, strapping, twisting, upsetting, bolt 
making, thread cutting, and general tool making. Lessons 
from blue print 24 to 26. 

The machine course will consist of rounding, squaring iron, 
welding iron and steel forging, and tempering machine tools. 


V I.—TINSMITHING. 


The student who takes sheet metal work must do consider- 
able work in draughting patterns. The first vear is devoted 
largely to familiarizing the student with the various tools, 
inachines and materials used in the trade, and in cutting and 
plain soldering. During the second year sheet iron work is 
introduced, also riveting, bending, guttering, making cans, 
cups, etc., from patterns. . 

During the thir vear the atudent is taught how to draft pat- 
terns and work from his own designs. He does work during 
the year in the following: Brazing cornice, stamping, joining 
cast iron, wrought iron, brass and lead pipes, furnace work, 
ornamental tin and exhibition work. (The course covers three 
years?) 


V ID—_—BricK LAYING, 


The course in bricklaving will include plain house-building, 
plastering and concreting. The course is divided as follows 

First vear class will be taught how to make mortar, the 
hames and proper use of ordinary bricklayers’ tools, the bonds, 
the bond red, and the difference between he: nde and stretches 
in a wall. 

The second year represent those intending to take the com- 
plete course. Their work will be: Building flues, plain four 
and nine inch walls, common arches, besides lathing and two- 
coat plastering work. 

Third Year—Fireplaces, circular and gothic arches, bedding 
sills, whenever it is possible, cement work, pavements and 
hearths, white-coating and sand-finishing. 
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Fourth Year—Projections, flat arches, setting door and win- 
dow frames, tiling and plain press brick work, kalsomining 
and concreting. 

The work is sometimes interrupted by weather; in these 
cases lectures will be given, bearing on estimates, measure- 
ments, etc. A. D. Watkins. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


Jas. B. Duptey, President and Head of Department. 

J. D. Cuavis, Director of English. 

CHas. E. Srewarr, Director of Music and Asst. in English. 
S. B. Jones, Mathematics. 

-B. W. Barnes, Instructor in Night School. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE—J. D. CHAVIS. 


To enter this course, the applicant should have completed 
our Academic Course, or its equivalent elsewhere. Courses 
offered in our best High Schools and Academies will be ac- 
cepted as equivalent. Credit will be given applicant for satis- 
factory experience in teaching. | 
' (By special arrangement of the courses offered by the Col- 
lege, students may enter the regular Teachers’ Course after 
completing the second year of the English Department and 
pursue it in connection with their Industrial Course. ) 

Practice in teaching will be required throughout the course. 

A special reading course and thesis work will be outlined 
for each student, upon which he will be examined. 


ENGLISH COURSE—J. D. CHAVIS. 
FIRST YEAR. 

Fall Term—Advanced Grammar, Study of the Sentence, 
Subject, Predicate, Complements and Modifiers ; Phrases and 
Clauses, Easy Essays, Spelling. 

Winter Term—Independent Elements, Complex and Com- 
pound Sentences, [liptical Sentences, Recognition of Parts of 
Speech, Composition Work, 


Spring Term—Inflection, Derivation, and Composition. 
General Review... Text: Buehler. 


SECOND YHAR. 


Fall Term—Rhetoric and Composition; Advanced Parsing 
and Analysis, Essays. (Buehler, Part III. is used as a basis.) 

Winter Term—Rhetoric, Advanced Parsing and Analysis, 
Essays. 

Spring Term—Rhetoric, Essays, Commercial Correspond- 
ence, Selections from English Classics. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Fall Term—(Text, Lockwood and Emerson.) History of 
the English Language, Composition Work. (Part I.) 

Winter Term—Descriptive Narration, Theme Work and 
Composition. (Part IT.) 

Spring Term—Study of the Paragraph, Sentence, Words. 
(Part III.) Selections from leading authors. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Fall Term—Advanced Essay, Logic, Reading English and 
American Classics, Figures of Speech. 

Winter Term—lEnelish Classics and Literature, Criticism of 
Prose and Poetic Composition, Theme Work. } . 

Spring Term—American and English Classics, Argumenta- 
tion,. Essays. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. 


The course in English is designed to teach the pupil accuracy 
in the use of words; ease, clearness and force in expression, 
and the knowledge of the sentence and good composition. 

The Freshinan class will begin with Grammar and Composi- 
tion, with practical application to Letter Writing, Notes and 
Topic Exercises. (Text: Buehler.) 

The class will read and study selections of choice English. 
Reproductions of Short Stories will be required throughout 
the year, 


Greenhouse, Interior View 


The Sophomore class will begin with Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion. The study of Etymology and Theme writing is required 
throughout this course; original description of daily work done 
in the Industrial Branches. 

The Junior class will study General Knelish Literature in 
connection with Rhetoric and Composition, noting critically at 
least one work of the leading authors. Exercises in reading 
aloud will be given. 

The Senior class will have brief reviews in Grammar, Rhet- 
oric and Composition, with a study of the English Classies. 
Klements of Logic and Argumentation will be studied in con- 
nection with Theme Werk. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 


I. Brief study of the Ancient people. Special Lectures on 
Greek and Roman History. (Fall Term.) 

Il. The Mediaeval Nations. Special study of European 
and Asiatic Nations. (Winter Term.) 


Ill. Brief History of Modern Nations. Lectures on Ameri- 
can History. History of North Carolina. (Spring Term.) 


PURE MATHEMATICS—S. B. JONES. 
The following courses are offered: Arithmetic first year 
class, Algebra in the second year, Plane Geometry in the third 
year, Solid Geometry and Trigonometry in the fourth vear. 


l.—ArirHMetic. First Year. 


Fall Term—Percentage, interest, stocks and bonds, propor- 
tional parts, partnership. 

Winter Term—Powers and roots, mensuration, compound 
proportion, exchange, measures of temperature, specific grav- 
ity. 

Spring Term—Introduction to algebra, general review, mis- 
cellaneous problems. 

Text-book: Johnson’s Advanced School Arithmetic. 


IT.—ALGEBRA. «Second Year. 


Fall Term—First principles, four simple rules, integral lin- 
ear equations, simple factoring. 

Winter Term—Highest common factor, least common multi- 
ple, factors, fractions, fractional equations, simultaneous lin- 
ear equations, problems. 

Spring Term—Involution and evolution, theory of expo- 
nents; ratio and proportion; quadratic equations and problems 
involving the same. 

Text-book: Wells’ First Course in Algebra. 


[11.—P Lane Gromerry.. Third Year. 


Fall Term—Definitions, geometry of rectilinear figures, in- 
cluding theorems and exercises. Book I. 

Winter Term—The geometry of the circle—definitions, the- 
orems and exercises. The geometry of similar polygonous is be- 
guu. Book II. to Bock III, Prop. XV. 

Spring Term—The geometry of similar polygonous is con- 
tinued. The geometry of regular polygous—definitions, the- 
orems and exercises. Book III., Prop XV. through Book Y. 

Text-beok: Wells’ New Plane Geometry. 


IV .—Sonip Geometry. Fourth Year. 


Fall Term—Lines and planes in space; the geometry of the 
pyramid, cone, sphere, ete. 


V.—TrIGONOMETRY. Fourth Year. 


Winter Term—Scope and practical applications of trigo- 
pometry; functions of angles; general formulae; logarithms. 

Spring Term—Solution of right triangles; general proper- 
ties of triangles; solution of oblique triangles. 

Text-books: Wells’ New Plane and Solid Geometry; Wells’ 
New Plane Trigonometry. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS LAWS—W. N. NELSON. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Fall—Double Entry—Study of Debits and Credits, Study 
of the various accounts, Capital, Cash, Merchandise, Personal, 
Profit and Loss, Journal, Ledger and Trial Balance Books, 
Balancing and Closing of Accounts. Commercial Correspond- 
ence—Study of Business Papers and Letters, Modes and Forms 
of Expressions, Instruction as to Filing Letters and Papers. 

Winter—Posting, Ruling, Balance Sheet, Pass Book, Wri- 
ting Checks, Closing Ledger, Partnership, Exercises in Com- 
mercial Correspondence. 

Spring—Closing out of a Business. Resources and Liabili- 
ties, Commercial Law and Business Papaers. Contracts—Con- 
struction, Arrangements, Essential Elements, Persons Compe- 
tent to Make Contracts. Partnership—Advantages and Dis- 
advantages, Rights, Duties. Corporations—Powers and _ Lia- 
bilities, Advantages, Formation, Laws Governing Them. 
Agency—How Created, Principal—His Duties, Rights and 
Liabilities; Agent—His Duties, Rights and Liabilities. Nego- 
tiable Papers—Notes, Bonds, Money Orders, Drafts, Endorse- 
ments, Protest, Duties of Holder. Legal Papers—Deeds, 
Deeds of Trust, Mortgages, General Principles governing same. 

Text Book for Bookkeeping—The Twentieth Century Book- 
keeping and Office Practice, J. W. Baker, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Practical Law. Ellis Publishing Co. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


J.—ENGLSH. 

Fall Term—Parts of Speech, Simple Sentences with Sub- 
ject, Predicate, and Object, Dictation and Transcription, Spell- 
ing, Reading. 

Winter Term—Parsing, Inflections of Nouns and Pronouns, 
Verbs, Adjectives, Adverbs, Reproduction of Easy Narratives, 
Spelling, Reading. 
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Spring 'Term—Parsing and Analysis, Turning outlines into 
continuous narratives, Punctuation. Stories from Hawthorne. 
Spelling Reading. 


Il.—UnNtrrep States Hisrory. 


The leading facts, causes and sequences showing growth of 
our country and national history will be studied with a view 
to develop patriotism. ae 

The History of North Carolina will be studied with a view 
to develop State pride. 


I11.—Grocrapny. 


Fall—United. States, British America, Mexico, Central 
America, West Indies and South America. 

Winter 

Spring—Afriea, Australia and Oceanica with general re- 
view. 


Jurope and Asia. 


LV .— ARITHMETIC. 


Fall Term—Notation and numeration; four simple rules; 
factors; decimal fractions; highest common factor; least com- 
mon multiple. 

Winter Term—Common fractions; compound numbers. 

Spring Term—Practical measurements; metric system; gen- 
eral review. 

Text-book: Johnson’s Advanced School Arithmetic. 


MUSIC—CHAS. E. STEWART. 


The work in music for each class will embrace a_ practical 
study of the rudiments of music. Especial work will be done 
in unison and choral singing, a thorough study of the notes, 
scales, rests and smaller details being made. 

A choral society, a band and an orchestra will be organized 
about the beginning of the school year. Those wishing to join 
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any of these organizations must be at the school and ready for 
work as soon as possible in the early part of the fall term, for 
the band and orchestra cannot accept performers after this 
time unless by especial arrangement. 

Those contemplating buying an orchestral or band instru- 
ment with the intention of joining either the band or orchestra 
should consult the instructor in music before doing so. 

Those wishing to make a special study of the piano, voice, 
or one of the band or orchestral instruments will be given the 
opportunity of doing so at small cost. 


NIGHT SCHOOL. 

In order to extend the usefulness of this institution as far 
as possible among voung men who are without means or 
friends to assist them, a night school will be conducted that 
will permit students to work during the day and attend school 
at night. While the opportunities for advancement in the 
night school will not be equal to those of the day school, the 
best that the conditions will permit will be given, and students 
attending the night school may eventually arrange to enter 
the day school. Courses completed in the night school receive 
the same credit as if completed in the day school. 

It is especially desirous that the yvoung men of the city who 
are employed during the day will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity. 

To enter the night school, the applicant should be sixteen 
years of age, and he should first secure work. This may be 
done by sending written application immediately to The Presi- 
dent, A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


ROSTER OF NIGHT SCHOOL. 


Days ; (== S—8.30 S309 99.30 
Monda vnt2u ae Arithmetic. ..J/Hnglish...... Reading..... Writing ee 
Tuesday...... Arithmetic... Geo aee ie Rainee Reading..... 
Wednesday. ae Arithmetic aunglish <= a Reading..... Writing eee 
Thursday.: ..°- Arithmetic. . ..|Geography...|Writing..... Reading..... 


Saturday..... Arithmetic.. |Geography...|Writing..... Reading..... 


Ajyjnoe 4 
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LIST OF GRADUATES. 


“No steps backwards.” 


ee eevee ab, S.. State Normal. oo.2.... 02.22... Winston, N. C. 
meme ©. B. S., Physitan. .....00 0.0) neces Knoxville, Tenn. 
Curtis, A. W., M. Agr., Agriculturist, W. Va. Col. Inst., Institute, W. Va. 
Premetamremel ers OAR) Le hak bod alia dso vaebus Tuskegee, Ala. 
eetheteeeime ire ts AST. 6. ee cs ee ce 1329 Poplar St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(SV os 27 DSRS a eg Greensboro. N. C. 
Student Northwestern University, Chicago. 
SESE ONS A Greensboro, N. C. 
1900. 
“By our efforts we rise.” 
er ME IP fo hogs ola ci sie oe bb be wk eb pte eae d Grove Hill, N. C. 
GN GS Wilmington, N. C. 
Prine?pal Welleston Graded School. 
aero) weer. Postal Clerk. 2... 0...0. 0. oes. Wilmington, N. C. 
be SUES SES SE a ee Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Piimemer, oH: S., B. S., Mechanic.,..... Medan tae) Pages Brooklyn, N. Y. 
en gy yh cw a is a abies SM cht He Sele wie doe waprahe lev etew el ene 
SPR ees ERS og RA a a Tuskegee, Ala. 
1901. 
“Hortune favors the brave.” 
een a eet. DAIryMAan... 66. .  e e e Greensboro, N. C. 
OO ye So Sc)" (I a ee Raleigh, N. C. 
.Teacher, Manual Training, Shaw University. 
Meera anCe cs 1 ., 9B. Soa. ee eke es ale F ciel tye o mieten Asheville, N. C. 
1902. 
“After the contest, victory.” 
Pmiock Mrs H. A., B..S., Housekeeper. ......-..<.. Greensboro, N. C. 
Premercone A. Pi, Ba Agr oa ro eed le nin ye cis ed Chicago 
Hepler, T. H:, B. Agr., Dairyman...... Station 3, Newport News, Va. 
Seremipe. OAs li.) Pi, AGT eis wee se ais wedi eie see Avi alete Raleigh, N. C. 
erent. Mrs: -F’.-H.,. Teacher -..c 0... 2s ea is eels Greensboro, N. C. 
Metnmel A 17, .MouAgT. 020 i. nk eee oes a vie eee e's Frankfort, Ky. 
Agriculturist, State Normal School. 
Quinn, Wm., B. S., Mechanic, D. & B. Institute ess ci. Raleigh, N. C. 


NOT Ws A, SRY PART ciien hehe ee re eee el ge ge dene Hillsboro, N. C. 
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1903. 
“More beyond.” 


Alexander, W. G., B. S., Engineer....... 422 Elton St.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Amey, Chas. G., B. S., Manager Durham Textile Mills..Durham, N. C. 
Burnett, A. C., B. Agr., Teacher Agr. Carlisle Ind. School.Carlisle, Pa. 
Forney, H. G., B. Agr., Agriculturist, J. K. Brick School. . Enfield, N. CG. 


Haywood, Burke, BS. Mechanies woe ca eee Raleigh, N. C. 
Holmes, J. W., B. S., Architect, St. Augustine School....Raleigh, N. C. 
Hunter C220 eB AS pe ihe i ae are ee eee West Raleigh, N. C. 
Jefferson}: Cri BAe Bas ak ee een eer ee ee Warrenton, N. C. 
McLendon, ge CRa Bes ee a Topeka, Kansas 
Mechanic, N. & I. School, Topeka, Kansas. 
Robinson Res dB A Sis erates a ee ac eee Tuskegee, Ala. 
Robinson, W. F., B. Agr., Florist, A. & M. College....Greensboro, N. C. 
Yores; Edward: BS ee 824 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1904. 


“Through the dust to the stars.” 


Chance, W. C.. B. Agr., Pres. Hicks’ Normal In. School. Parmalee, N. C. 
Edward, W. T., B.S., 607 Lincoln St., Wilmington, Del. (Siler City, N.C.) 


Greenlee, Percy Cae BAASr Gee tee 111 Foot St., New Haven, Conn. 
JONES; Ta AAS EG eh SE Eee a eos OP rn eeuties ta Rear Rocky Point, N. C. 
Oldham, As Ai?-Ba SS. -Arehitect. 5... pete <page ae Greensboro, N. C. 
Ramseur, LU, By Agr. (Croom, Md) ~leacher.. se Newton, N. C. 
*Reaves;: We ON Sirsa cova ee ee a ee Glendon, N. C. 
1905. 
“Thus ends our first lesson.” 
Hooper; lie Bg Bien Breer ona: Central Mech. Works, Keyston, W. Va. 
Johnson): ly BeAsresDairyman ee eee Greensboro, N. C. 


Lamb, W. M., B. Agr., Dairyman..Box 1, Stat‘on 3, Newport News, Va. 
Richie, HE. W., B. S. (Howard Univ.) .25 Wolwick St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Turner - RO Ro Ba Ss erinners at eo ny cee ee Raleigh, N. C. 
Watson <P.oPs- Bos melee High Point N. & I. School, High Point, N. C. 
; Specials. 

Jones, Gi NY, Carpenter cat tae eer ee Greensboro, N. C. 
Prather, Bic Aj cane eee ea ter cae te ieee Hayti St., Raleigh, N. C. 
1906. 

“Our Aim Victory.” 

Yord,;-I..R.;.B2.8) Manufacturers eee ae Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenlee, NicBj: Risers eee ee ee ee Washington, D. C. 


Hawkins, Js cAi Be Siesta am ee Cary, NC 
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Toecneever A. B. Acr. Dairyman......-........- Greensboro, N. C. 
eee eee ss AST. ee eva oe el Be Thomasville, N. C. 


Principal Graded School, Sanrord, #Ne oC. 
Rand, John Milton, B. Agr....529 Spruce St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Stewart, Needham, B. Agr., Dairyman. .520 W. Market St., Greensboro 


Special, With Short Course Certificates. 


Peeve, RGY oo. oiaa es Sia we co oa ok nw oe bes Greensboro, N. C. 
MR ee Sh. ka OS he Oke Soe kee Thomasville, N. C. 
Faduma, Arisatuke, Troy Kendemy (Pam) ERI sey teen See LOY CONG ©. 

1907. 

“Climb tho’ the rock be rugged.” 
Mere mpereucnt ets AST. loc cae. Coke cee nekicn Mount Airy, N. C 
Coe OR 0) ia Fayetteville, N. C 
Donnell; Clyde, B. Agr. (Washington, D. C.)......:. Greensboro, N. C. 
RNIN RECESS... Sos ons ace ee ce hob oe Cha ean we De Greensboro, N. C. 
oer ewiliam, Be Agr. (Washington, D..C.).... 2... Greensboro, N. C 
ee rE PAST ee ae enw ble eematcb eo. Durham. NC. 
CSE SSO BAG SE) a a A a Cambria, Va. 
mace. Agricultural Dept. Clinetianeeure Institute. 

TIE Ges 0 § SUS i rc rc a ee eed Greensboro, N. C. 
eR SATO MGA, cco so ek fake be a ke pe eee ne oe os DUTHam, N. °C. 
Regmieniseeiin Week. Acr (Arelie).. 2.00... cide. seen ele. Halifax, N. C 

; Special 
re UME RCN, eo... es oc bios Siw eau wield ob Sia ewe ears Pittsboro, N. C 

1908. 

‘Lifting as we climb.” 

A 2 am 7 4 SS Se ee Arcola, N. C. 
eee ROTA ST ee ee i ooh oe + Ritisbord, wN.2G.- Rac D. 2: 
Boaiowin-.oeaton, B.- Agr.......... Philadelphia, Pa., 708 S. Mervin St. 
aremeamiuel Bi.5.. 2 6. ee ee Philadelphia, Pa., 708 S. Mervin St. 
rere IN, 15, PAST... ie Giv saan De owas Wilson, N. C., 110 Pender St. 
fiowespaxcver DD. B: Agr... 2... <4: Matthews, N.-C., R. EF. D. 28, Box 50. 
Foster, Chas. ae p Bah Rae ange Noam Vora: Banc BEAU ie chin Naan ER Prairie View, Texas 
OY eg RS Se ee a Yorkville, S. C., R. F..D. 2. 
PPE COUR Hi, Bie Seizes ce. os cece ee ee vee Yorkville, S. C., R. F. D. 2 
Meme noch... BevAST.. sb. oes nce iain ain ache be wee a eae Cheraw, S. C. 
ee i SA ET oo en ccak sc akoie es Sie easark alent ae 9 Fentress, Va., Box 26 
MEMENTO CONS erie Da A STs oo a nk. en sas bop wk a sees Fonta Flora, N. C. 
Merrick, Edward R., B. Agr........ Durham, N. C., 406 Fayetteville St. 
SUMMTTUEN VEG em PteRC AN OT et eNote 4 ig Sa ley. pheraleie erga uniinj ms Sade Wl EUS oc be) Wilson, N. C. 


Peteechbas, Bo BeAgts ocgen eis. ce et ee F085 Wadesboro, N. C., Box 1383 


Smith; Johnis-BeA er arr oie ol cr seer teat inet ara Louisburg, N. C. 
Spaulding aJonn s-WaseB vec e te eee aren aie tice ee Elkton, N. C. 
Special. 

Holmes, WA Gaia cs 0S Ay Sah ay ete de eee -.Goldston, Nae Ge 
Class of 1909. 

Barnes, ° B.°W.,- Bo Aer. Bursar A.n& Min Colle2es. cess re Greensboro 
Berry; -Richard)|BaSie. oss aie oe ene bn ee key SS ee eee Orange 
Crawtlord;J37 Ee By AS ee Re ee ee Wilson 
Davis, G.-J., B.. Agr; Public-School Teacher... 2 eae Anson 
Davis, : J: Hi; Br A SPR Ny ae aie hn cee een Raed Hdgecombe 


Evans, Edward, B. S., (Stu. Howard Univ. Washington)...Cumberland 
Gill, Jas. C., B. Agr., Agriculturist State Nor. Sch...Fayetteville, N. C. 


Mabery,. Samuel Bi) Sys tae sees haat esc fee tal ie are Catawba 
Markham; WeHe *Bi S. Skee ae eee Foe poe eee eee Durham 
Maske, J. D., B. S., Teacher Manual Training, Scdalia, N. C.....Anson 
Mitchell “Johns W237) Bev AST ea. oir aes wen ee ee ee Cumberland 
Nelson; :Fred>-D. (Bie Sant Seer ode ve a re Deane eee Guilford 
Prices. Bi Bese te corset Rates cpa eles ee Sa eee ee eae ee Edgecombe 
Webb; He By BeAgr. Paxiers Weis chante rien ee eee Alamance 
Wray, John D., B. Agr., Asst. Farm Supt. Tuskegee Inst. Tuskegee, Ala. 
Waugh: George; B. Aenr.. ois 5 eye teas et ee ane ee Guilford 
Wilkins. @.7 Wee AS os baie corse see aids an cee eae Durham 
Two-Year Course Graduates. 
Ingram, “We Ho tari CF incites ee ene eee Anson 
Jordan, 2b armen. fia eee giles Les ao Cpe hac nn, Beate eae ee Guilford 
*_ Deceased. 


GRADUATES OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


Class of 1900. 


Alston; .Sarah.V 20 MIiSs. erie cutee coc attet cae ee eee Raleigh, N. C 
Carter, Alma-J. (Miss) 21 ea cher jee 2) see eee Reidsville, N. C 
Colley, 20s [Gee eae ss ee a ee Durham, N. C 
Cotton, “Lillian SUMS scp sence ee Chester, S. C 
“Davis, {Lit Bes aye eg ak a re ee Wilmington, N. C 
Davis, Mary*OssGMiss) cs eine ee eee aes Hillsdale, N. C 
Davis:. RictP ste 8 Fee ee eh ee ie Wilmington, N. C 
*Dudley,, Svalitez: CM ISS,) ors casa anne te ee rae Greensboro, N. C 
Dunham; P2 Wmisimcie carakeee ane ee ee EKuloria, S. C 
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Perera DeTitta (Miss) ».). 62.6.6. ck ee ce wc cack Greensboro, N. C. 
aa EMS ce, cs es SS gk cog el pet bon eden oreo Winston, N. C. 
eee ermemiGul’.- (MASS)... ie ec aed ws cae de meee Petersburg, Va. 
mm Wer meee we te 1) (MISS). 26.6. sc a os alec eve eee des Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Prerenwies parah P. (Miss) Teacher.......60....%.. Greensboro, N. C. 
Peeereueniannie: i (Miss). ..f. ese oo cade wanes Greensboro, N. C. 
NT Doe, ds ese s 5 Sai eve o's Wee wee eS Laurinburg, N. C. 
Peemetmtreer mnt. ota. 2( MISS i. nk daa ap Geo owe wg oles Wilmington, N. C. 
MepemIMEESEN FEUOT WV coc. fc cls occ ca" eos eon thes ete ack oe Statesville, N. C. 
perme A. 8s goin eso djs Gass Give angen eu peas ope RUN Norfolk, Va. 
nme mrt esi te (MISS) ....-...3..0.- e's ss oe ope een we ew aes Wilmington, N. C. 
Preemie ts. (MISS)... ccs See ely be wee wes Hillsboro, N. C. 
Meeeberenmone Annie BK. (Miss) scl. 00h fea cece ede en Greenville, N. C. 
eT AMIPIE CR NT CHE cory 0086 oe) cs. .loc veod ue joel eave e's fe GS ne 8 Princeville, N. C. 


SOOM TRC Pe 2 Fos ad sia wince viel 6 Rew ig ee ba pbs wee RSs Danville, Va. 


eae eee trsy (MISS)... 5. ae bbe Oi ee ote wae be as Greensboro, N. C. 
Seemann Tt (VETSS)) 2s fois atts, 6 o Sie one Sls beer Chowecbee eee Raleigh, N. C. 
Sem eran Ora ai A oe: cacti Sos) Hib ge, we oS A Goel doung S SuSE 8 Carthage, N. C. 
ee eR ONT ac. ein Pe ack ps U4 ais weed oblate + sage eee cB eles Gale, N. C. 
Lipseembe, Hattie B. (Miss)....... LN eee Newport News, Va. 
SOTO MNIISE lai en bk ee eee eee wae ewe yee wees Philadelphia, Pa. 
OS OLE (CSR Church Hill, N. C. 
Pere MERE tte sk. icles Sahl sed ele diets wee lee os Greensboro, N. C. 
ee UN rs 6g, 5 and nn hale ede alge a votleee ees Greensboro, N. C. 
remorse ittice CMISS) . .6 6s. ete cee eee ye Waynesville, N. C. 
Re Teli ee (MISS ) oo. 5 oe. ele le wre wl ee ee ts Grove Hill, N. C 
*—_Deceased. 


N. B.—in)\order that this list may be kept accurately, graduates are 
requested to inform the President of any change in address, vocation, 


etc. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES FOR 1910-1911. 


The A. M. Scales Scholarship of $25.00 to the Junior having 
the highest record; available at the beginning of the Senior 
year. Awarded to F. B. Williams, class of 1911. 

The Alumni Association Scholarship of $25.00 to the Sopho- 
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more having the best record; available at the beginning of the 
Junior vear. 

The North Carolina Mutual and Provident. scholarship of 
$25.00 to the Freshman having the highest record; available at 
the beginning of the Sophomore year. Won by Lawrence 
Christmas, class of 1913. 

The A. & M. Local Alumni Association at Tuskegee Institute 
scholarship of $25.00 to be given to the student making the 
highest average in his entrance examination; available at the 
beginning of the Freshman year. 

The class of 1909 scholarship of $15.00 to be given to the 
student that has the second highest average in the Freshman 
class; available at the beginning of the Sophomore year. 

The Kimball scholarship of $25.00 to be given to the Junior 
who has the highest average in the Agricultural department; 
available at the beginning of the Senior year. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company—a prize of $20.00 
to the Senior having the highest record in Agriculture. Won 
by ©. V. Dixon; a prize of $5.00 to the Senior having the next 
highest record. -Won by N. R. Lewis. 

The T. W. Wood & Sons, seed dealers, Richmond—a Loving 
Cup to be given to the Junior having the highest average in 
Agriculture; to be awarded in the Senior year. Won by F. B. 
Williams, class 1911. 

The Odell Medal to be given to the student in the Senior 
class having the highest record in the Mechanical department. 

The Hagan’s medal for the Senior having the highest average 
in English. Won by C. W. Lawrence. | 


Ol6, “weal [jeqeseg 


alt 


LIST OF STUDENTS. 


Preparatory Class. 


Alexander, Reece ..... tek enh: 53! Wig Te Raa iB Eh Rei J ho ails © tae eet a aR Guilford 
Derren emer Ot ANICl © «foo chk oes Gale m lnc ad ccoredlueeeace’s Cabarrus 
I EER ET a) eect ses ee ee. bis ble’c cee eo e% Guilford 
eB art sii lda, wha seh) eos Svs sce sted delna'hv be ces Halifax 
mI UPON ne hs ac po cic aleteuele bbws ea’ ee ecie Halifax 
I ESL COSTA oy ere ete eos eg atk vse slow fi sia ble bene s we aoa 'et Anson 
INI IEEE APM 02 eae ars Se Ns sa he coe y Ge a a ols Sie 5 a Seb srele Guilford 
pI GRRE MET en UN rn Ro Sa et Seb cee bance a webs Durham 
MT ae kr ei Ee ae a ela *.. Wake 
NB MERION ee. Sao a ioe a Sched ciel» Pekis <u mb we he woe ek Robeson 
MRM RMT EVM center, Ps foe Fc. cielo nios coer so Baca wg siete ee ve the bawes Orange 
MIE NE INO hice ey ce ale a be bale bh ow ada wiee se cabe Virginia 
I ne tw fier als Peas, hal b's wibl’y ha Doel de we Cabarrus 
erste CCen ek is BA a ee ce ee Pe Ads SAR Ah South Carolina 
SOem DEMME UNSC) tc oc. sg Ganie Sd wa ee bees Ca eke we ebb es Montgomery 
Sn RR Te kl ky abo eg ws as gave ew ivielaly & bielvele ees Montgomery 
ere NE Re i keels 'e cae sles 6 tb ld bbw kee eae bas Scotland 
NN MIE oie es Anes Gav ea ee eee eb ee eb ta ee Alamance 
eee eo i ing weet sv selene ede awweceliedee ces Iredell 
Ree eee nh css a os eve en be bc we eee wea eae se nels Davidson 
BO ME CY ek Sin, igs wnalsllw ties ls oss 8 oa bes 0 Wie awe ele dale ee Orange 
eG MN IOS Eg a. ss ce hs cle pk cele ee hie et vase beeeens Nash 
poe WONT s 1D) 000 Dn Mecklenburg 
RTP ER Nek ici cooyae Geet iv.bls Ce cole bse lb eh ee abit bwseas Guilford 
Ne me ic ce sg eek iecbele bein og Gp one eae p seine bad Guilford 
Po FEL STS bo A A ea Greene 
Bi UL eS ig RRS a a ga Greene 
IMEI TIT UGE SA eel hm. aks bic Sa ane t's eld sue eter b ws Ao wee ease wc ef w Wilson 
NMED TESS MEE ae ge. eke e ala ch a ease a oo, 0B elegh ee bee share es Greene 
DMR med VY Ate ah hee eo os Gees, otha RIS Mord ales 8 ye blah sooo Be Guilford 
IE, 1G) RS = eae Ge ak NN a cg ae ES Doar ne ea a Rutherford 
TO SUITE yet ary or ciriere aioe, Mosk cle elcmae eho is eae ewinke Gales gl eiece Buncombe 
PERN SAIC ASL CY Ute slots, Wiens Lircst = alba dts ah Nendo alg waa 6 es 8 the Beaufort 
PE LTT te Ee at ain Pate Bo oie ite oan e gible ash wie we egy ng sage alates Stokes 
I PEER OG Gre EE Were te ie nee afe Wigie fe iete as 6 ew 8 aed oes me's Guilford 
NTN TE) Gee UO Y Wei ni ise Mes Siok sherer tend © ale aneraseh Wy ee Ge etacb'=l ele Robeson 
ERE me VIN CTE LR eae ees he se 5 hele rv ip ihre = Waele ome tere Ae Johnston 
TOSS ESA ISRO cl tio re a ean Sc are atk SCR Guilford 
nD EVEL EAVY A fee OM WS Sethe hence Mbe hassle oc5.s's epee state Getiags ido) ene Bele 86 Warren 


eee Ly PPL. ALCI Seon eatelcc: so apivodet aves 0 fo ech vee, «1s aie a acp ane We, gives Forsyth 


Hardy; Georsetr tate tds orice Gn eee cece cia een ers Mecklenburg 
Hargraves; sJames 2 sige see SoM Phe dosmeee AAP SRE DSS BOE LT PANG dys = Halifax 
Harper’ = Berti yes: eA i Se ee tenet aa get eae a Greene 
Hartis; slo lima: toto nent aie ee eran PRES eee ae Cabarrus 
Harris. iM elroyes os Pa Ss 200 ie Mh Sees ie de eee Warren 
Hayden: Charles tae eee sabia ae sea re: dae Sr ecu er ae en Virginia 
Hegden Gay ek ae rs ee acd Sea a acd ee D Guilford 
Himes, sRICHMGN. Wit oe cc otras eee cs ae eke Me eee ee Richmond 
Hocutie Hei A ee ee Se ee ry haa ae cise tiea iro a ah ene .... Johnston 
HoNomeon, “Raleigh; Bledsoe ss. <i. asc cee tes ee oneness ee Hertford 
ingramy Jd. Pie cee ee ios wo a ee ee ee Anso# 
Johnston He > Rte ese ee io ee oe ee ee Halifax 
JONNSONS* Res Dy ee ee ee ee oe ae or eT Mecklenburg 
JONNASONRS WSPOY oc sesne sac aes Roe Late a eee eae Iredell 
sones, ~ WHITE: 2. ecoieka Sow boa we deed ee en cee Se hie ot a en Orange 
Kallam,- GReEStGr Siecle ice a ee mc Stokes 
Forme s LAG ye 8s Geta a fois oa ae tee age Rockingham 
Lassiters a mee: Waits 50s ee ances ge a Gates 
Ledbetter; Prestomr Fives ao oe eee Sie ca eee ae ae Montgomery 
TSOP) A COLV Ee Rie ee Dane oes Ga aS a ee Davidson 
MeConnelh™ BISON jie teotsoeee ene eae eee ae ee Guilford 
McConnell Tose phe et. soy 3 oe ire ee eee Guilford 
MeCullouch Starke yo ac, Aiea oe ete oneis oe rte ee ee New Hanover 
MeNair--Artemus tes) chads Sree Sores ee ee Robeson 
MGN@LE Op ani 28 0 7a <soecarccackacral tesce Se ete ae e SR era eee ee ee Scotland 
McRae. “ho At ea etree so ted es eo ee ee Robeson 
NMecAV tliat. MORRIS. sec oes ee ee eee aeons ar ieee arate ee Halifax 
Malloy AP an Ans ie eee chek Sate ocean ct 5 ee ta en ors a ee Se Scotland 
Maxwell, Fas. yo sense coh we fe a tev ote aos Se Se a eT ae Mecklenburg 
Mille, 7 Siadrack (i setscace itRa clack: cere ne een cen eee cde tee Rutherford 
Minter; Artur is se aes. 6 ite We Sete ee, ee ae eds oa Se Lee 
Mitehell, Wm. Henry) . 2s. o%5). Peet rue Pek ae aE et He dee me Guilford 
Monks. Wilbert ea i ae se elas Te hae koe Oa tia ae eee Guilford 
Noble, Henrys oe oo Re ne ae eee Rockingham 
Noble: Woe baa5 cs eee ee ee ee ee te Rockingham 
Paes) Se We ae i ee ees apa rhc case) eet eae eo da tt een Virginia 
Pe@dC6, AC Wihar ie) Ae ree ee I Rea OO aM OEE Rr APY Rae INS Moore 
Perry, Willian: xisen ick wees clerics Berea a aie eee ee a ee Johnston 
Petty, (Calyiney eg se Sich ceaie Ware at aera ae tore eae ee ie ee Craven 
Pyatt, Hd wards oe Roa ee a ee aaa oe South Carolina 
Ralph, “Arthur cereals bake cate. aid bye kere oopiiey dao nd ea sale eee ee Gates 
Ready}:-,) AMCSIs.) cc ainert ier eacei ee Reh eta, cea eer en eee New Hanover 
Riehmond, James esata seer ie nee ae ape ete Guilford 
Riddick: Zachariah: cvs hee eat oa ee Richmond 


hobinsons-Cr iin sean 


Sieh EA SOE 


(ecamaice saci 


Holstein Bull 


EMME CUTAN EDL QT re Fd oes tats coded rs de eo Ciao mh heee bop A ee ots fale Cabarrus 
ST UNE QE a ol ra ge or el eR RL Guilford 
ene UO TT satin ile Bere ce he a ci he ee oes bn ov be A Surrey 
eI EUOMEEL) OVE Tah ito! Serta tn Nets oS abanctc oth eo ee tir tone le ba yk Moore 
MELO TAN eth PO ep A eh ee! an eae ee La Ny, Chatham 
IE OE Vag ra ese Pah RE eet Se ee oy” Dace , ham bate ls Pender 
MIME DANCY a en eg RE is PE i) Soa ah dtace Ur Lobeane ave Bn Wake 
Prmmerneitenry, Walter 2.0.05 oc on sles onl. eee Oe! Guilford 
(ESIC TICS ese Ee et li al a ee alge WA ee Davidson 
LEE OS EGCETY Rg RUS SS ESS a lr aA eee At ak em oe Oat A Pe ere Illinois 
mR CTY V GE haste sol gi tides sent tect a oa ee Re bw ee oes Columbus 
DN i ters eg Soe oe oe SS tke Ss Sos we Geveatie ne 2% BREE Re Orange 
UMM OEE UOMO AS. HPAII gota. oc aces oe es ard cs ob dk we ale le bP ues Moore 
PETMAN LTO Steet. ntae.t, witness cos oe’ Palos DTN sheen Reem ate. Moore 
ITI 5 il Pte ero te Sich oo Sava ov pnd ack Rieke ae seed Guilford 
MOTT OTC Pe, 5 GS. ck 8 ab iRe ee 8 wks ale Sd woh le boon we be acs Guilford 
OTe SRL UL PENI ES SRE ARS aati a fan A eg Wi Re I wl eR Se Ree oe Moore 
NY ECR P TA os Gone thse CIMT eee, otek lo! ak ws Sela oe ass Dee on alin « Richmond 
See ee PO Oe ince eo Es 6 Lhe ae ete 4 vlc s kaw Bes Richmond 
SRE TMM ENT VIC EU On, coy vgah Saga oh.bc-¥ os fe + a0 Sage setara cea wos actsdl Sie ales Guilford 
NM OBIS EU yOu Ten kstaesy cat Sigs te) qvekt, to ds Add kya Wo vtw le osld sons Chatham 
Dyemeormtacorre Washington. 2... ue ek ee ee eee ee nene Chatham 
ee NE SRY a ee SVE ed, Ryn GP ach gc italiane. arb aia oak sla Orange 
EP ISIS gS rg ea Cabarrus 
A MP RF roc ge esos Pk gern tg cot m he Sosk'g oe be toe ce 0 forks Siebe Johnston 
eT AORN TD bins Give eeoe lee a w shew es Ow Re Ons WAN at ear Seer Richmond 
TE 8 hE safe ea eve ae fe Win ee lw 8 SW ee oe aba we EE Halifax 
ROT RE oe oo N og in cle y ca hie Putco b wkeck sy wh ees, Glee. vale Ls Edgecombe 


Sho LO A cond ON SRA ESE I Gt ie a ee ao Lincoln 
EMER CSTE UN U tase aint Sihces sere aaa anes Sb hls ed Sete Seale n'a 8 abot s Virginia 
RS Ee PASTE anh ernie es nhcn ss Mew anita? Pe Ole. wooo k s weleile a eee Cabarrus 
RUMPEUCDRIMET | OC SEET Trae cns ct arias or ae Ree Sea ie he WET ES oe Bas el alte ape whale Orange 
Men EEG CLEC) Tamiya eee hoe ths 208” cnet a Loge gb ac see os banter ele anes Ste uw hold Davidson 
OME TU NY TID ce tS A Poe anteater ese A spares Veale til LE Pe ELAS South Carolina 
TUG MEDS UCTS reise it take ee the tele eve na tneheng Mista Me eaigie te es New Hanover 
BELA AGH Wil CLICOe ote Fae cm. a Gre chavo 9. oR ne Whtee tices «ahead, 3 Cumberland 
(ORS NESTLE gd Seal 2p ey Mee ie Vee | 9 ileal PI ane hae AOR tee a ae eRe SR Catawba 
MS VL VEC ALOT ELE ein, Seat eR ore. ch nite se ge Sethe tries ote ape: aA she waa Guilford 
PREC NRE CUCL DTT ERR VY ae ated os Pre tt kU ond <a tu drone, sta eat tara Me vster's orete rey ersue oes Wayne 
PMEVMGE ETT ERCIPON Vier teres ee teen 9 160s ae ganas icra Ria Piss it br Shetaane ae abe Halifax 
MTT ONT. GAC od ie NK TA Oo Sete ead HEE Sadness Anson 


MMMENE COTA ENY 11) ces yooh Fe cas ok pete ele veg <1 ea euet ni aacg a Mie oles “Seg ot auth Guilford 


FSTH SOUS FB sid ge in. eee a a ee abe Oe ee ees OES ect PU eee Greene 
MEaAMStEN,< -leOn Gis os oe ae ee LAPUA ROSES Kash AMR A oh Iredell 
Witzzerald? - John 6 See teed © aah ere ae ene Th oe ere ee ene Guilford 
BWiOyds Fd OTN de ee ag Bo oe ek PO, TL ee ee Robeson 
POSterh. Wilh oH Bish? rr ae Seas re ae ne ee ed aa ee ee Guilford 
Gaines; bam lel sors £0 Ps eg we ee eae Cabarrus 
Hanah Brera ne ok CSO ee A eA Ce ee ee Chatham 
FIARETSON A) Wie ee ee cies Bs Fok Oe ens re enc ee Lee 
FLALVe Vor HATTINE LON =. wok series eer seen ee es B.ermuda, B.-W. tf 
Hotlatid « Georze. 255 Be ce eae ee Oe eee Gaston 
Hollomon, Herbert. iss eek a ee eh ee ei ee Hertford 
Ham BpNrey < Wat He Os eee a a ore orate ee ee Gaston 
JaMesS SHEN # WEA RAE. oes so yee en ee ee ae eee New Hanover 
JOFU AN: CLAS ee eon as ee ete ey ee ne eee ee Washington 
Rogers + Weeley: son Hei ate eee Woah we ae eng ee eka ee eee Guilford 
LASSIFES al 3h Cx cies Sian > oe Pe a ed ee ee ee a ee . Wilson 
Preakes Jas: AS eon al ate aces ie See ak Bers ean ree Wake 
Lindsay;- Uilvesesi=s Ge ous ook Se eR ers a ieee ae eee Guilford 
LOCKHdAay eR Ge Or fet eee ee ee a ee ee eee Virginia 
LOVES Gr Be or ROSES lee oo ane Al la oe ee ee et eee Haywood 
LOV 63" GrOOT SO AB or Fe gee eh ee ee ee ef ah eee Haywood 
MeConnelk We As? fen & eo See Bae Ie Arn on Os eee Guilford 
MéKellar::Dunean 115.05) 20 ee eae gee rire es eer Robeson 
MeNei tl,” © lau tise. We os eee eee ee ee ce Wake 
WMehaée SiWillie mn 243 ee 08 tah ON oe hee Siok Oe aa ee eee eee Wake 
NCR AG, (Owen “Le iis eer EE EY ee Tae ane Moore 
Mills; Chester iid oe nek Sas CN et eae ee Rutherford 
NGWSOTM CMW on Buy Cee. CS nshed ah P94 eh ee een oer, GO ee ee Guilford 
POW. 28s. Welk oie etece oe te eET eee aes ake aes cee eee eine Robeson 
QUICK A) eee rec ea Cee Ge nea eR eee Richmond 
Reynolds; Wee Sere See ah Pee an 2 ge, pee dene eo ie | er oe Gates 
Riddickys Walter? Wis. (act ete ean nt et eet oe cate oe eal ee Virginia 
Roberts,“ GEOree rrr Vee aed oon eee Se a ee Cleveland 
Sanks,«< Catl6ss Gic. ree a ek Cota eit eee esoy eee eae aE ee Maryland 
Simmons, -Stdneye Bio oe sissies oy eho en hee eee Cumberland 
Smiths: Harry cA oe ea ee soosehele hates RE. ote ere an Guilford 
SWannacad Le es tet Re cette oes ag eae Re ae eee nae ered ee Alamance 
TUCK EL, Wao ose Le a ee Robeson 
WATSON, FORTY ceo tere nciy to cae ie ls, a eee ee ey ter fen ier anaes Durham 
White; Charles Goce Ce ho ee ee een a Se ee oe Ohio 
Willams; Daniel] PBA8 >, caik, canoe alse mec ee ates hep ite ea ee Wilson 
Wood, Albion STs Bis Peas ae, Seats ee one ees aR eaten reer Guilford 


Brooks; Samitel: ers os te ey ee eee ee eee ae Guilford 


iad 


Beerenarmer) Wade le Od WAT C 2). Sirs oi ook Se baie hace ea, he Onslow 
eames aruel: James Kinks... chs bs oe bce ee ct New Hanover 
I OO rn tere 8s om ae oe ee. Ake ers Richmond 
MIME LSINC UO Ti ete ote ce Pi ol Oe ae eee ES te eee Virginia 
SIRE Riker Ch hh tg a, oe RE, oe On ee et Virginia 
MOM CIINTLT Cail en od yr an aa Cle ce Bata eee Guilford 
MEMS ST VIN ICEL ale rite ei acts ARE a dh: concer cise Roe yi eS le ge Wayne 
Se eS LAIN Che os one oe es ec ee ek hy bn et Warren 
ee Ie LG Vi Dall Ord 2 -- coos heete eed as edie c hw heave wes Franklin 
MCE CLAY CON re oh cette « hc eee ool swleoe ase k Sigs bBille we ov bbs Richmond 
ee MRR MELT te en, Se ee Sh ie es ee ee ee South Carolina 
SM RPE) aes etal ee, ac ete iat Ce OOS ee be ee we ins Guilford 
Retina eld ONE LCYIL Yi. bears gp ele a «ok kc aes De clace oke 6 staneis Mecklenburg 
DS gg A BEST ea Soe OP cic NRO a Franklin 
SERRA et ore, ON Ntsc an Ae end ons She evs ess oe eb e Richmond 
MRO er EINE Ss SLANGLOLG 4, 2 oh. fie ss does cadens ee ¥ el! cw bine oak Buncombe 
MMIII RMR ERC IEE are oe 7, a= tS lar deos Wed ecsore es ww ae ial Catawba 
ECT OMEETT INO (la Fal lil ia. see te eo Stel spin eben be cat: Davidson 
ME ORS) ris Meth net og a gos a swe 2g wlio a erbig la ded ate ael’ Virginia 
Summer ercher. WeCatur scons ws. seks. sc eee hes «bro ale eb alae Guilford 
Third Year Class. 
Seema CLT PLENTY 35). b's Sco slots eae eo oe cts Ole ae oe we se bc Wilson 
eee eT. OLN COM © 0 is onc cn elle ee pony edeul st os cee hes Greene 
oe Si OOO 728 DADE g ITS) gilt Pa a ee Mecklenburg 
emma PSTN ILL. 82s foes soe aro Go we b we gp cele e wb eb le Wiehe wa ee Guilford 
a nner MeN ETS aces S08 Ne ga au, he ake ea gob ee lee aie ale pie Se ere be Anson 
Meu ON Re TURP oP os, bose 85 Snel ge soe 6 8s pe tale elses 00 sels es Mecklenburg 
Bere fer Raleigh... cesses cde caevcs bacevecwsewoen Wake 
Meirdtamertrederick Bertrand 24... 0. seg cae ea ee ees New Hanover 
Fourth Year Class. 
AINE ACME CLS Le Nee sca Petsces es asle Sakdlsc aia ol cleat e setae me Fie, Bei sucess e Wayne 
POMEL OSI e PR So nd pe eed a Sis eg. Lislis wie 8S eter whee e Mecklenburg 
Eom eres .VaBOCr Plt” osc sus eck one bie so peed Wet ase ew oe Alamance 
Rt AOU ZO OTN ALC Ta etek fale¥eos seo lote coe e ao.e dye Bibs 6 Hee eg Se Person 
Hee CU CE ACC Daas “WAPTACK oe 6.3 5 scons wee let eae eens se New Hanover 
MW EEN COCA TInt OR COGS. hee e a: ate vasead 8 binyeie ate wa. «elo a bate™s ayes’ Johnson 
eae CCVIVOM ES TAL Hh VGGT a rae ere op A ie eG iiierese ip pastes ahaa a Spetens Pender 
Sanders MaAGISON. “SSAMMICL %.. ei aioe Soe as «aks fare’ s Mietetous South Carolina 
PREIS LOPS te HOMAGE sus oicce 5,0 4. Wes We ae oie we wo ee aie atu ees Guilford 
Special. 
SOARES OI DEN OT, Het d & Bs pg Rneeerdeeut rle M eeie A a R erea ae Durham 


SRY SETA ie LOSS seis Pisce are iil AGS roe gy aan aa eer a South Carolina 


Pair<0O7 1; 


oO fe fe) Olle 468 Oe, Oras S. cre see e lelviogfe: 6i-0) (sl, ota "0: (eyo) 0 (die) ah micial @ (etl ef ef lel-of 6) (6 (stan eiiene) (6,10) Ta, 


Thompson, Albert H.. 


Wake 
SIS hick Le PO a EE ee South Carolina 


Thompson, | Uae Deere, Napacne ty Sater SORE pPcin, ADEM a ne RC South Carolina 


Barnes, Boisy Winslow 


Gill, James 


Price, Pierre Bayard 
Wilkins, Joseph Waltham 


EW AE TED Pik oe fo WOR On op i ON Ae Lae Edgecomb 


Caswell e225 a wee oe ene 5 ae ee ee Cumberland 


©) <6 Te py a ee) 40~ 0. verve Ke <6 ue 16, (6? e, 10 wie en lorie ig, 6) ye" Oe ce Go) OF ce 61 ce 


Pets ae See cy Be ORM TER, Re te se as -Kdgecomb 
Durham 


Distribution of Students by States and Counties of North Carolina. 


County. No. County. No. County. 
Alamancefinwas. =. en 3 | Gaston. 2 | Onslow . 
ANSON casas Greenies BTA LES ie eee eee i eo NOTA TLS 
Buncombe) =...4-4. - 2 | Greene He te FOS le CNUCIae es 
Beautone 22. aaa. 1 | Guilford <3 4. «00 1 Person 
Cabarrus axenic s ot Celilalilaxcs. . 7 | Richmond 
CatvawaDdencu eee: 2 | Haywood.. . 2 | Robeson.. 
Chathaniee see 4| Hertford .. , 2.\| Rockinsham ss 
Cleveland... cacces 1 | Iredell .. . 3 | Rutherford .. 
CYaAVeNin wy eee oe 13) JOHNSON i. 0) | Scotlands... 
Columbus . Coen US icc vs aaa Pa SULLY ie 
Cumberland eos east COllees LS) StOKeS. =e. 
Davidson . 5| Mecklenburg. . S| Wake .. 
Durham .. . 4| Montgomery. . ob Warren... 
Edgecombe . 3 | Moore . 6 | Wayne .. 
Franklin ... 2 eNashere . .. 1 | Washington 
Forsyth .. . 1 | New Manover .. 7 | Wilson .. 


Summary of Regular Students. 


North-Garolndieein Succes arcu sce ames 195 
South» Canohnay sees eee ae eee 9 
Vit Sina ye ee Cae oi cee a ean PER 9 
Bermudas eB:e Wa ul issek oes ote eee 1 
D)inois sce ee on ue tea a a 1 
Maryland. (N24. oie are neo tonite cite 1 
OHIO tees RA at ee a eee ee 1 

"Potad inn iis christs ie cise ee ne ee oe 217 


wWwUYNyDEwWwWwWwoDodkrnDnart|>® 


w 
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Distribution of Summer School Students. 


County. No. County. No. County & State. No. 
Alamance .. Care LLOTds).2 a, oa, 1045) 2 RODeSONS. pb ak 
Buncombe .. . 1 | Montgomery ~ ot Richmond a4 
Catawba ... - 1 | Monroe... . 1 | Rockingham 2 
Chatham .. . L| Moore .. he . 1 | Stokes. suc: 
Davidson ... . 2| New Hanover ,., .. 4] Vance .. somal 
Davie .. od Onslow . 1 | Wake .. : eee 
Durham Teo taQrange 152 . 1 | South Carolina Ye 
Forsyth .. . & | Randolph. > 29). indiana: =. a 


Summary of All Students for Year Ending May 31, 1910. 


INGECIE VO ALOV NAM 4 carci «2 io ae ricsde elds 3038 
LOREM ES GE kU 2 8 11 Bd oe core Rae Pm a AE tar he ede 14 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The eleventh annual session of the A. & M. College Summer 
School will begin June 6th and continue four weeks. The 
Negro teachers of the State are invited to co-operate in build- 
ing a strong State Summer School that will help to foster 
patriotism and bind together all who are interested in educa- 
tional progress. | 

Specialist in Primary Method, School Management and all 
the common branches will be included on the staff of instruc- 
tors. 

Terms—Session, $10.00; week, $3.00; day, 50c. 

The college is beautifully located and is an ideal spot for a 
pleasant summer resort. 


(Fill blanks, tear out and send to A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C.) 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
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In applying for admission, I promise, if accepted, to conduct myself 
in a manner becoming a gentleman, and to make proper use of the 
educational advantages offered. I promise to observe and obey the 
regulations of the institution. 


(Applicant’s signature)........ Sa 
Do not write below this line. 


The applicant has been examined and assioned. tO) A2eee ons Year Class 
eo aera Depts coves Rees ae ee eee mas) REZISErar: 
Wp OUe es. ee LOdzin Shisneo saree Medical WO G2ko. 2 nde ease 
Feros a I ES Melle ROTC PUL CUM Nira con RGEC Ts Ria eeaner s Bursar. 
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College Song_ 


[tive dae BerDuUiey) 9) 


Be ey uf f ; Ts, Gosh pitino) 
> : a 


Dear A & M, dene re & M., 
A monument inded, eS 
Around thy base with grateful hearts. 
‘Behold thy students kneel; fe ea 
We bless the power that gave thee ne 
Soc Dnt | ree 
To help us in our eed: | 
Weill ever strive while here on earth i 
ell loyalty to ae 


ik 
SS 4 


Cy 


(ohorus): 
"With joy, with joy, dear oe & M 
Thy students’ turn: from thee. 
To spread thy trophies: year b by year. 
eee Dare to Cherokee. Meu 


‘Dear A. le M., dear AC & M 
The signet thou. shalt be, 
ae by our great, old’ commonwealth, 
Proud ‘boaster of the free, e 
-She’d have the record of her worth | 
“On granite not inscribed; ; oe 
‘Nay; let the children of her birth 
Proclaim it by their lives. 


Dear i & M., dear. A. & na 4 ci) 
Henceforth our aim shall ee Se 
By precepts. wise, by deeds. more sure, 
To. bless the State throngh | thee. Ze 
The arts of industry. towield 
_ Against. an idle foe; Ae Ma ae 
A harvest rich, from Hppied 4 fields 
Of wane thy students. SOW. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1. RecGisrration Fre.—lHach student will be required to 
pay upon entering each session a registration fee of $2, and a 


library fee of $1. 


2. Mepican Fre.—tlivery student lodger must pay one dol- 
lar medical fee. There will be no further charges for medical 
attention; but this fee does not include expenses for medicine, 


bandages or dressings. 


3. Vaccination.—Each student will be required to be vac- 
cinated on entrance unless he can satisfy the College physician 


that vaccination is unnecessary. 


4. Lopeine Depostrs.—On account of limited accommoda- 
tions, students can secure rooms at once by paying one dollar 
for September lodging. In case of sickness or inability to at- 
tend, the one dollar will be refunded, provided application for 


its return is made before September i, 1913. 


5. SpPeciAL EXxAMINATIONS.—Entrance examinations and 


examinations for the removal of conditions will be held Sep- 
tember 1, 2,5 and 4. All students with conditions should avail 
themselves of the opportunity. As special examinations are 
not held during the session, no conditions will be moved except 


during the examination weeks. 


Kach student must pay on entering all entrance fees and 


expenses for his first month. 


CALENDAR FROM JUNE 4, 1993, 


TO MAY 31, 1914. 
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CALENDAR 1913—1914 


September 1, 2, 3, 4—Iintrance examinations and examina- 
tions for removal of conditions. 

September 5—Registration day. 

September 8—Fall Term begins. 

November 24-27—Fall Term examinations. 

November 29—F all Term ends. 

December 1—Winter Term begins. 

February 23-26—Winter Term examinations. 

February 28—Winter Term ends. 

March 2—Spring Term begins. 

May 22-27—Spring Term examinations. 

May 24+—Baccalaureate sermon. 

May 28—Commencement. 

June 29—Summer School. 


HOLIDAYS 


——— 


Thanksgiving Day. 

Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22. 
aster Monday. 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Arbor Day (day after Thanksgiving)—Special programme 
by Department of Agriculture and @hemistry. 

Douglas’ Birthday, and Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12. 
Special programme by English Department. 

Morrill’s Birthday, April 14—Agricultural and Mechanical 
Societies have special programme. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
meer Cll. naa. eee ce. Cherokee 
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OFFICERS OF TRUSTEE BOARD 


M. C. S. Noble, Chairman. 


A. T. Whitsett, Secretary. 


County. 
County. 
County. 
County. 
County. 
County. 
County. 
County. 
County. 


County. 


FACULTY AND OFFICERS 


James B. Dudley, A. M., LL. D., President and Head of the 
English Department. 


Junius Rooks, Steward, 1895. 


J. H. Bluford, B. S., A. M., Director of the Agricultural De- 
partment and Instructor in Agriculture and Chemistry. 1902. 


W.N. Nelson, A. B., Acting Director of the Mechanical De- 
partment and Instructor in Drawing and Carpentry. 1903. 


Martin Goins, Secretary and Librarian. 1907. 
A. T. Whitsett, Treasurer. 1909. 


A. TD. Watkins, Instructor in Bricklaying and Plastering. 
1909: 


B. W. Barnes, B. Agr., Registrar and Bursar. 1909. 


S. B. Jones, B. A., M. D., Director of the Academic Depart- 
ment and College Physician. 1910. 


M. S. Sanders, B. 8S. M., Instructor in Broommaking. 1909. 


Charles E. Stewart, B. D., Instructor in Music and in charge 
of the Discipline. 1909. 


C. L. Foster, B. S., Instructor in Forging and Wheelwright- 
ing. 


1910. 
D. K. Cherry, A. B., Instructor in Mathematics. 1911. 
W. F. Coleman, Instructor in Geography and History. 1911. | 


A. L. Mebane, B. Agr., M.S. A., Instructor in Dairying and 
Animal Husbandry. 1911. 


L. P. Byarm, B. 8S. M., Instructor in Machine Shop Prac- 
Lice Oe 
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J. D. Wray, B. Agr., Superintendent of Farm and Instruc- 
tor in Practical Agronomy. 1912. A 


R. H. Hampton, B. 8., Instructor in Horticulture. 1912. 


F. D. Wharton, B. S. A., Instructor in Market Gardening. 
1912: 


R. ©. Atkins, Instructor in Dairying and Animal Hus- 
bandry. 1912. 


W. L. Horne, Assistant Secretary. 1912. 


D. J. Jordan, M. 8., LL. B., Instructor in the Academic De- 
partment and in charge of the Teachers’ Training Department. 


Ic. W. Fisher, Instructor in Machine Wood Turning. 1912. 


A. U. Grant, Instructor in Hand Wood Turning and Me- 
chanical Drawing. 1912. 

Hamilton Clark, Instructor in the Academic Department. 
1912, 


F. D. Bluford, A. B., Pd. B., Instructor in the Academic 
Department, 1912. 


THE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE FOR THE 
COLORED RACE, 


This college was established by an act of the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina, ratified March 9, 1891. The leading 
object of the institution is declared by the Act to be instruction 
in practical agriculture, the mechanic arts and such branches 
of learning as relate thereto. | 

The management and control of the college and the care and 
preservation of all its property is vested in a Board of Trus- 
tees, consisting of fifteen members, who are elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or appointed by the Governor, for a term of six 
years. : 

The Trustees, by the Act of the Legislature, have power to 
prescribe rules for the management and preservation of good 
order and morals at the college; to elect the president, instruc- 
tors, and as many other officers and servants as they shall 
deem necessary; have charge of the disbursements of the funds, 
and have general and entire supervision of the establishment 
and maintenance of the college. 

The financial support of the college for the payment of sal- 
aries and purchase of apparatus and equipment is derived, for 
the most part, from the United States, under an Act of Con- 
gress, known as the “Morrill Act,” passed August 20, 1890. 
This Act makes an annual appropriation for each State and 
Territory for the endowment and support of colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts to be applied ‘only to 
instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the [English 
language and the various branches of mathematics, physical, 
natural and economic sciences, with special reference to their 
application in the industries of life and to the facilities of such 
instruction.” 

The college also receives an appropriation from the State 


for general maintenance, which cannot be provided for under 
the laws governing the use of Federal appropriations. 

The citizens of Greensboro donated fourteen acres of land 
and $11,000, to be used in construction of buildings. In 1893 
this was supplemented by an appropriation of $10,000 by the 
General Assembly. The main building, one of the finest school 
edifices in North Carolina, was completed in 1893, and the 
school opened in the fall of that year. 

IXvery negro who will observe the splendid record of success 
and of usefulness which the graduates almost without excep- 
tion are making must naturally feel grateful to the “Old North 
State” for the excellent work that this Commonwealth is doing 
for the uplift of its negro citizens. Hvery intelligent citizen, 
black or white, who will note the substantial interest and 
splendid support that this institution is receiving from every 
State official and from the representatives of the people in 
every Legislature, must admire the wise and liberal treatment 
North Carolina is giving for the maintenance of helpful insti- 
tutions for her negro citizens, and ever appreciate the excellent 
results that are being accomplished. It is certain no negro 
can study the important work of this institution and. its influ- 
ence for the advancement of all people without feeling a 
stronger sense of obligation to his State that he should strive 
to be a better, truer and more patriotic citizen of the great 
State of North Carolina. 


ADMISSION 


Applicants must be in good health and not under 16 years 
of age; must understand fairly well the forms and rules of the 
English language, must know addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division of whole numbers, and have a knowledge 
of geography and history. 

Entrance examinations will not be required of students who 
have completed the eighth grade in the grammar schools, or 
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who can furnish evidence that they have completed in reputa- 
ble schools courses similar to those completed by the class to 
which they seek admission. 

A student otherwise qualified may be allowed to elect cer- 
tain studies from the regular courses already provided in the 
College if no inconvenience result to the regular classes. 

ach student desiring admission should present a recom- 
mendation from the school last attended. 


TUITION 


Tuition of one dollar per month, payable in advance. 

A limited number of students from each county will be al- 
lowed free tuition. For further information on this subject, 
address the President. 


EXPENSES 
( 
o 

Although it is the aim of the college to furnish as much em- 
ployment as possible to assist students in defraying expenses, 
no promise nor guarantee can be made in advance to furnish 
such work. | . 

The charges made by the callege for board, lodging and tui- 
tion must be settled in advance the first ‘day of each month. 
The college does not hold students on credit. No monthly 
payment will be returned and no student will be credited with 
fractional parts of monthly payments, except that students 
entering may make their: initial payment to the first of the 
next month. j. ; ea 

Positively no student, will be allowed to enter any depart- 
ment of the college w ithout paying in ‘cash the first month’s 
expenses, as stated below. 


No s udent: should expect to enter any department of the 
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college unless he has at least one-half the total amount neces- 
sary to defray his expenses during the time of his attendance. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


NIUE UUIO UCL eo. 6 oct © oi G05, Cals sae ew tera veda a mete $1.00 
Lodging—use of room, bedding, etc., per month......... 1.00 
MMM EIU UE ee ke ew wee ee ee ct hey 5.00 


TERM PAYMENTS. 


Chemical Laboratory Fee ........... Pe RAEr C'S ee cute rae Re $1.00 
Perm MOrALOry WG 9... oc ie agen ee eee ees 0 
Work Shop (Mechanical Department)................. 1.00 
YEARLY PAYMENTS. 
Per MI OTOGL 98 6 soe ee ee ee cc ee ewe pends eneee $2.00 
EE ENS ca 2.00 
I ECO Rey eee BS fie es Wat es we a alele ss Sieceis 1.00 
Ee ce EI a na RO PN a a ee 1.00 
NEE ite ieee cs gue OV eels bee eye Bilge a 1.00 
Pemmmmmrtriteine Mand thas ks eae ee ome eee 1.00 
ok 1S ater Ra le 50) 


Note.—Students entering for the first time will be required 
to pay a fee of $5.00 in place of Registration Fee and Students’ 
Building Fund fee. 


These charges are payable strictly in advance. 


Students at the time of the advance payments will be given 
tickets, which will admit them to class-rooms, work-shops and 
dining-hall when properly countersigned. 

In addition to the above expenses the cost of text books must 
be considered. This will amount to about $12.50 per year. 

Free tuition or county students will pay $1.00 per month 
less than the above. 

Board, lodging, medical fee, tuition, and incidental deposit 
must be paid before the rooms are assigned and tickets of ad- 
mission to class-rooms, work-shops and dining-hall are issued. 

In addition to the above charges each student will be re- 
quired to give at least three hours work per week. 
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SUPPLIES 


Keach student must bring a hairbrush and comb, toothbrush, 
a change of sheets and pillowcases and counterpanes, plainly 
marked. 

AH students must furnish books, stationery, drawing pen- 
cils, thumb tacks and medicines. 

Each student must keep on deposit $2.00 to cover any 
charges which may be made against him for damages done. 

It is desired that all students be uniformed, A student re- 
turning to the college must show that he owns, or has placed 
an order for, a uniform before he can receive advanced classi- 
fication cards. Our regular college uniforms are neat and at- 
tractive and can be worn at all times. The prices are as fol- 
lows: Cap, #1.75; coat, $7.00; pants, $3.50. More expensive 
umiforms can be had if desired. The regular uniform is made 
of very good material and should last the average student at 
least two or three years. 

No student organization will be allowed to leave the college 
in a body without being in uniform. 


RULES GOVERNING CLASSIFICATION 


1. Regular students must take a minimum of fifteen hours 
of credit work per week at least six of which shall be indus- 
trial or manual training work. 

2. Hxaminations for the removal of conditions will be held 
at no other time than the regular term examination periods. 

3. Students making an average of 70 per cent. or more will 
be passed; over 85 per cent., passed honorably. 

4. Student candidates for graduation will be required to 
pass a satisfactory examination in all the subjects in their | 
respective courses. | 

0. Any student failing to secure 50 per cent. of the total 
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marks obtainable during any term, will be required to take a 
lower class or sever his connection with the college and be 
allowed to return the following session. 


GRADUATION 


It is the aim of this institution to send forth men who are 
fit representatives. To this end, the faculty reserves the right 
to refuse to admit any student to the Senior class or to gradu- 
-ate any one who, though qualified by class record, may other- 
wise be unfit. 

Students graduating from the Trade School Courses are en- 
titled to Certificates. | 

Students are entitled to a Diploma of the college upon the 
completion of the prescribed courses. 

Candidates for graduation from the college, in addition to 
the work outlined in the catalogue, must spend at least one 
summer at the college for instruction in practical work, un- 
less they furnish satisfactory reports from responsible persons 
as to their efficiency. 


DEGREES 


Students graduating from the Agricultural Course shall be 
entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. 

Students graduating from the Mechanical Course shall be 
entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Mechanics. 

Members of the Senior class must deposit the fee for Diplo- 
ma thirty days before commencement day. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Students desiring assistance in defraying expenses, as far 
as possible, will be allowed to work at the rate of 3 to 9 cents 
per hour, for which they can get credit each month at the time ... 
of their advanced payment... ee aa | 

Students, receiving aid by labor which they may secure at 
the college are requested to observe: (a) That eredit on school 
expenses, and not money, will be allowed for student labor; 
(b) that credit cannot be transferred from ene student to an- 
other. | 
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The several industries operated by the school ators oppor 
tunity for needy but industrious students to help. themselves. 
It is impossible to state definitely and in advance how dnuch a 
student, and especially a new one, would earn per month. 
This largely depends upon his individual application and en- | 
ergy. All can earn something each month, while the most in- 
dustrious and energetic student will regularly earn more than 
his expenses. 

Students, upon their arrival in Greensboro, must report im- 
mediately to the President for a permit for examination and 

registration. 

Kach student upon applying for admission, will be required 
to sign a pledge, binding obedience to the rules of the college. 
Parents and guardians are particularly requested to examine 
our Rules and Regulations, to be found on another page of this 
catalogue. ack 

It will be the purpose of the college to maintain a ion 
moral tone and to develop a broad, tolerant religious. spirit 
unong the students. In this connection there is a well-organ- 
ized Y. M. ©. A., which meets twice a week for song and praise. 
A special service will be conducted in the chapel each Sunday 
by pastors representing the different denominations of the 
city. Sunday school is conducted every Sunday during the 
school year. All religious services will be free from sectarian- 
ism. A flourishing Temperance Society is now in operation. 
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There are two literary societies, the Dunbar and Douglass, 
which greatly stimulate the development of character and the 
training of the intellect. These offer facilities for practice in 
debate, oratory, declamation and essay writing; the members 
become practically familiar with parliamentary law and usage. 
The faculty, by presence and advice, will seek to encourage 
these societies. Membership in one or the other of these socie- 
ties will be compulsory. There are two technical societies, in 
which special topics in connection with agriculture, mechanics 
and chemistry are conosidered in a manner conducive to inde- 
pendent thought and research. | 

Students whose parents or guardians do not live in Greens- 
boro or its immediate vicinity, will be required to room and 
board in the college—except when the consent of the Faculty 
has been secured by the written request of the parent or guard- 
ian. Consent will only be given, however, when the judgment 
of the Faculty directs that it can be done, with safety; as the 
college cannot, nor does it desire to rid itself wholly of the 
responsibility out of school hours of the conduct of students 
who do not room and board in the college. 

Members of the Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior 
classes and special students who lodge at the college will not 
be allowed to work in the city except in the employment of 
the college. 

The industrial part of each course of instruction applies to 
all students, and none will be excused therefrom. 


INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM 


An Industrial Museum has been started and already valua- 
ble collections of work done by students are to be seen. We 
have collections representing the work in carpentry, black- 
smithing, and the various trades; also specimens from the 
Agricultural, English and Dairy Departments. Such articles 
for exhibit are collected once every month. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. The signal for rising will be given at 5.45 a. m. Dress- 
ing and arranging rooms, 5.45 to 6 a.m. Prayer, 6.15. Break- 
fast, 7 to 7.30 a.m. Chapel, 8.30 to 9 a. m. Morning session, 
9 to 1 p.m. Dinner from 1.10 to 2 p.m. Afternoon session, 
2to 4 p.m. Recreation, 4 to 6 p.m. Supper, 6 to 6.30 p. m. 
Evening prayer, 6.40 to 6.55. Study, 7 to 9.30. Night school 
session, 7 to 9.30. Retiring signal and lights out 10.30 p. m. 


2. Strict attention must be given to cleanliness and deport- 
ment. Each student is required to keep his room in good order 
and subject to inspection at any time, and to conduct himself 
at all times in a gnetlemanly manner. To attain and maintain 
a high moral standard is one of the prime objects of this insti- 
tution, and any student known to have vicious habits or to 
indulge in vulgar language will be deemed an unfit associate 
and will be expelled from the college. Untruthfulness or dis- 
honesty in any form will not be tolerated. Students guilty of 
such offences will be promptly dismissed. 


3. Students shall promptly attend prayers and chapel ser- 
vices and all special exercises, class and instruction work. 
Tardiness, or absence from these duties, will, when not ex- 
cused, subject a student to demerits. Loitering within the 
main building by the students is prohibited. 


4. Students who interrupt the quiet and order of college 
life by noises in or near the buildings or who commit inten- 
tional damage to college property, or who make nuisance by 
throwing slops near the buildings or otherwise, will not be 
allowed to room on the grounds. 


5). Students who persistently absent themselves from chapel 
and class work, or who persistently neglect college duties, or 
who absent themselves from college grounds contrary to Rules 
and Regulations, are not regarded as desirable companions for 
industrious, meritorious students, and will not be allowed to 
continue as students in the college. 
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6. Students must attend some church on Sunday morning. 
Parents or guardians should designate to the President of the 
College what church they wish their sons or wards to attend. 


7. <Any student shooting or having on his person, in his 
room, or on the College premises, rifles, spring guns, fire arins 
or deadly weapons of any kind whatsoever will be dismissed. 


S. The use of playing cards, tobacco, spirits, malt or vinous 
liquors by the students is prohibited. Students are forbidden 
to enter any disreputable house, including places where intoxi- 
cants are sold, while absent from the college grounds. 


9. Students are forbidden to go upon the roofs of buildings, 
or to enter or depart from buildings through windows, and 
they are also forbidden to enter the kitchen store-rooms or 
pantry. Students are prohibited from entering the dining- 
room, except at meal time. 


10. Strict discipline will be enforced in the dining room 
during meals. Students guilty of ill-mannered conduct in act 
or speech will be removed from the dining-room and punished 
for insubordination. 


11. Students are forbidden to receive visitors in the dormi- 
tory buildings., 


12. At all times the students shall deport and express them- 
selves respectfully toward the Faculty and every member of it 
and also toward their fellow students. Any deficiency in this 
particular will be punished. <A student failing to respond to 
any reasonable demands by any member of the Faculty shall 
be held guilty of contempt and punished accordingly. 


13. No students will be retained after he has received thirty- 
four demerits in any one term of a session. 


14. Every new student mtst be vaccinated before entrance, 
or present a doctor’s certificate showing that he has been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated within two years. 
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15. <A student cannot remain in good standing in any de- 
partment when dismissed from another. 


16. No diplomas shall be given to any student who is in 
debt to the College. 

17. <Any student found guilty of any species of dishonesty 
shall be cismissed or expelled, at the discretion of the Faculty. 

18. Any student absenting himself from class one-third of 
the time during any montn, without excuse, shall be dismissed. 

19. Students are not permitted to walk on grass plots and 
will be cemerited for this cifence. 

sv Orders or Tut Boarp or Trusrens. 
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Seniors at Practical Work 
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NOTICE TO AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 


Agricultural students will take notice that beginning with 
the Spring Term of 1912 the following number of hours 
of practical work must be acceptably done before graduation 
from the college: 

FRESHMAN CLASS. 

Fall Term—75 actual hours, Greenhouse. 

Winter Term—75 actual hours, Dairy. 

Spring Term—75 actual hours, Greenhouse. 

Total for Ireshman—225 actual hours, divided as follows: 
Greenhouse, 118 actual hours; Dairy, 113 hours. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

Fall Term—75 hours, Greenhouse and Campus. 

Winter Term—75 hours, Dairy. 

Spring Term—75 hours, Greenhouse and Plots. 

Total, 225 hours. Greenhouse, 113 hours; Dairy, 113 hours. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Fall Term—75 hours, Greenhouse and Plots. 

Winter Term—75 hours, Dairy. 

Spring Term—75 hours, Market Gardening on Plots. 

Total, 225 hours. Greenhouse, 118 hours; Dairy, 113 hours. 
Summer Term—320 hours, Farm. Total, 545 hours. 


SENIOR CLASS. 
Fall Term—75 hours, Farm. 
Spring Term—75 hours, Farm. 
Total, 150 hours. 

TOTAL HOURS. 


Greenhouse, 339 hours, 
Dairy, 339 hours. 
Farm, 470 hours, 
Total, 809 hours. 
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NOTICE TO MECHANICAL STUDENTS 


Mechanical students will take notice that beginning with the 
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Spring Term of 1912 the following number of hours of practi- 
eal work must be done satisfactorily before graduation frem 
the College: 
FRESHMAN CLASS. 

Fall Term—75 actual hours, Carpentry, Brick and Black- 
smith 8. 

Winter Term—75 actual hours, Broom, Machine and Tin 
Shops. 

Spring ‘Term 
smith 8. 


75 actual hours, Carpentry, Brick and Black- 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

Fall Term—75 actual hours, at the trade selected. 
Winter Term—75 actual hours, at the trade selected. 
Spring Term—75 actual hours, at the trade selected, 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
Fall Term—75 actual hours, 84 credits, at the trade selected. 
Winter Term—75 actual hours, 84 credits, at the trade. se- 
lected. 
Spring Term 
lected. 


75 actual hours, 84 credits, at the trade se- 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Fall Term—75 actual hours, 70 credits, at the trade selected. 
Winter Term—75 actual hours, 70 credits, at the trade se- 
lected. Leet 
Spring Term—75 actual hours, 70 credits, at the trade se- 
lected. | 


NOTICE TO TRADE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Trade School students will take notice that the following 
number of hours of practical work must be satisfactorily per- 
formed before graduation from the Trade School Course: 

Fall Term—168 hours, at selected trade. 

Winter Term—168 hours, at selected trade. 

Spring Term—168 hours, at selected trade. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY 


Kighteen hours must be passed per term and all conditions 
removed in order to be promoted to the next higher class. Rec- 
itation and lecture periods one hour; the laboratory, shop, and 


other periods, two hours. 


FRESHMAN CLASS. 


Subjects 


Sl ha a rn 
Je As 
PeplOrvere@lant) 2... eee 
PitioevyeuoAnimal).. ....... 
remebe i iStOLy 2.2... 256s. 
TUS seals 0 
Elementary Chemistry ..... 
Shop, Greenhouse or Dairy’g 
| STN Ss 


Periods Per Week 
Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 


5 5) 5) 
5) 5 5 
5) 
3 

i 1 i 

3 
3 5) 3 
2 2 2 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 


Subjects 
PeamerGreGOMeturys........... 
(LL oa 
SESS 
BUNT i 
Market-Gardening ......... 
Materials of Construction... 
mrieot breeds <>. ........ 
Geometrical Drawing ...... 


Shop, Greenhouse or Dairy’g 
scald hide elec « 


Periods Per Week 
Fall Term Winter ''erm Spring Term 


5 5) 5) 
5) 5 5) 
5) 5 5) 
D 5) 5) 

2 
2 2 2 
2 2 2 
248 2 2 
5) 3 3 
1 1 1 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Periods Per Week 


Subjects ; Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 

Geometry SUS 0li0) ea eee ete 5 

AMo er Nema ! O tk G aie ) D 
Englishes eae be toe eee ee D 5 ) 
Bacteriology Gah |e ere 2 2 

Stéam “memes s(Ma re. ne 3 3 

Gas Tene nes ee area ee 2 
Geology ss cA!) sic ie ie ane 2 
Animal Breeding (A) ...... 3 

SLOCK#) 100 111095 2 Ab) coe eee 3 
Veterinary Science (A)..... 3 
Horiucultires( Alvan ee 2 2 2 
Mechanism (NL) aes. een 2 2 2 
‘Heating and Ventilation (M) 3 

Klectrical Engineering (M). 3 : 3 
Automobile Engineering (M) a 2 2 
Chemistry —Qual. Analy. (A) 3 3 5) 
Dairy inor(A) aes eee 2 2 2 
Shop tM.) 2c eke es nee oO 3 3 
‘Dra waneer (Mi) sete re eee Lu 2 2 
MUSIC: ies Soe eee nee 1 1 1 
SENIOR CLASS. 
Periods Per Week 
Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 

SULLVGVLT10 goa eee ween sae A thoes 2 

English os, (het eee ee ee 5 5 5 
Political Economy pane. eee b 

Agricultural Group: 

Agricultural Physics ....... 3 3 

Thesis Rr cat Wee Sar Re 4) 
“A CYONOTIY 2% eee ere ree 7 Py 


Iintomology .... 


Oo 


Landscape Gardening ...... 2 
Agricultural Chemistry ..... 2 2 2 
Mechanical Group: 

Strength of Materials ...... yi 

ECR elas se 2 

Pevdrauiie; Motors .......... 2 
Premewmandling .......... 2 
fo a 2 2 2 
Power Plant Design. ....... 2 

Estimates and Specifications 2 2 2 
OT) 2 5 5 3 

Bee aNWiNe 6. 3... eee 9 

USGS 5 eS ea 5 
RIUUS NO oS oe 1 if 1 

FIRST YEAR TRADE SCHOOL CLASS. 
Periods Per Week 
Subjects © Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
SoTL ULL os SS 5) 5 ) 
PEPUIMICUCE sata 44. 2.5... 5 5 5) 
North Carolina History 2 @ 2 
ee Uba inerwe ee... 2 2 2 
LOL OG 5 Gen ics <n 2 2 2 
OSS Do 2 a 2 
NURSES Gog 0 ye 1 1 1 
“USDGG nc 2S Sr 5 5 5 
SECOND YEAR TRADE SCHOOL CLASS. 
Periods Per Week 
Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 

Re eis ning 5 oso aJs' ss hin os 5 5 5 
BOEIPITICLIC 2 se oc ds oie ccd whee 5 5 5 
United States History ...... 2 D. 2 
BE AISI) Vane cot gs Nei g 5 on 6 ye 3 oop 3 
I a wns ee ye el sheet 2 2 2 


Dra wil Gn 28 v2" ee ee eee Z 2 2 
MUSI@T 2720, 7...ee ean eee ap l IL 
PAGE: Senet ce-ch eee eee 5) 5) 5 


THIRD YEAR TRADE SCHOOL CLASS. 


Periods Per Week 


Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
bnelishe a ey eee 5 5 5) 
ATICHINCH C=). e ee ee eee 5 5) 5 
Uniteds Stalesstlistoryern ss 2 2. 2 
Physiceal=Gcogra ply see e 2 2 2 
Drawitie See ee eee 2 Z 2 
BYSi0 100 Vege eer eee 5) 3 3 
MUSICS eee ee eee iL 1 jk 
Dra G=. zee lets. 2.6e 2 een 5) 5) 5 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE SCHOOL CLASS. 


Periods Per Week 


Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
Eng liSh==iase ieee eee ae 5 5 5) 
AlGebT acs ae oicatan een ee eee 5) 5 5 
Generale Histor yare, -2= ae 2 2 2° 
bookkeeping ae eee 3 3 om 
DV a.Wit Gan. ee ae eee 2 2 2 
Musi@it 22.5 0h hte e ee eee 1 1 At 
rade 2 ee nce en 5 5 5) 


Horticulture 


In 


Class 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY 


Jas. B. Dudley, President. 

J. H. Bluford, Head of Department and Instructor in Agri- 
culture and Chemistry. 

John D. Wray, Superintendent of Farm and Instructor in 
Practical Agronomy. 

k. H. Hampton, Florist, and Instructor in Horticulture and 
Botany. 

A. L. Mebane, Superintendent of Dairy, and Instructor in 
Dairy and Animal Husbandry. 

R. C. Atkins, Instructor in Animal Husbandry. 

FP. D. Wharton, Instructor in Market Gardening. 

N. A: Bailey, Extension Work; Farm Demonstration Agent. 


AGRICULTURAL COURSES 


1. A four-year course in Agriculture. 
2. <A two-year course in Agriculture. 
3d. A one week’s course in Agriculture. 


There are three courses in Agriculture—a four-year graded 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Agricultural 
Science, a two-year course leading to a certificate, and a one- 
week’s course for farmers and others who can only spend a 
limited amount of time away from their business. The four- 
year course is designed to give the student a well-rounded edu- 
‘ation combined with technical and practical instruction. The 
course is divided so as to give about one-third of the student’s 
time to technical instruction, one-third to scientific and the 
other third to actual practice. As all agricultural instruction 
is dependent upon a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 
sciences the course is essentially scientific rather than literary. 
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The two-year course is designed especially for the need of those 
students who have little time to spend in school and wish to 
get only such instruction as bears directly on their chosen 
vocation. 

Special attention is given to dairying, horticulture, soils, 
fertilizers, market gardening and stock-raising. The college 
has frequent calls for young men to do practical work in these 
subjects. 

The one week’s course is devoted to a course of lectures and 
practical demonstrations on dairying, soils, fertilizers and 
stock-raising. These courses for the most part will be given 
by experts from the State Department of Agriculture. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction is given by laboratory work, text-books, lectures 
and reference reading. The scientific equipment is excellent— 
probably the best of any negro school in the country. All 
class room work is supplemented by practical work, either in 
the field, the garden, the greenhouse, the barn, the dairy, or 
the chemical or physical laboratory. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The college has twenty-five acres of land in the immediate 
campus Which is used for horticulture and market garden pur- 
poses. In addition to this it has a farm of 108 acres of land, 
most of which is under cultivation. There is a modern two- 
story barn which is used for dairy cattle, a piggery, and a 
small poultry plant. 

Recognizing the importance of good farm machinery and. 
labor-saving devices, the College has purchased and received 
as donations from a number of firms a considerable amount 
of farm machinery, such as different kinds of plows, harrows, 
cultivators, a seed drill with a fertilizer attachment, a corn 
harvester, and various tools and machines for market garden- 
ing. 

The dairy is well equipped with modern apparatus for but- 
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ter making. It has, two United States, one De Laval and one 
Sharpless Separator, Acme Bail Churns, one Davis Swing 
Churn, seven Lever Butter Workers, one Eclipse Refrigerator, 
a Boyd Cream Ripening Vat, a Babcock Milk Testing Machine, 
Aerator, etc., thus enabling us to offer the very best course in 
butter making. We have recently added apparatus and uten- 
sils for cheese making for home consumption. 

A ninety ton silo has also been erected for which silage is 
raised every year. A St. Alban’s Shredder is used for cutting 
up the ensilage and a corn harvester is used for cutting the 
corn in the field. 

A modern barn has recently been built at the College farm 
and plans are prepared for a new dormitory at the farm for 
the Superintendent and members of the Senior class. 

The dairy farm is stocked with a good herd of milch cows. 

Different crops such as wheat, oats, cow peas, sugar beets, 
sorghum, millet, mangel wurzel, potatoes, alfalfa, tobacco, cot- 
ton, rape, vetch, clover, and various other forage crops, are 
grown on the farm, and the student obtains practical experi- 
ence in the cultivation of such crops with the latest and best 
farm machinery. 

Iixperiments are also being conducted on the dairy farm, 
illustrating the effect of different methods of cultivation and 
fertilization of several crops. Variety tests are also made. 
This experiment work is carried on by the students in the ad- 
vanced classes. 

The greenhouse is maintained to aid the student in the study 
of Botany and care of flowers. Instruction is also given in the 
management of a greenhouse on a commercial scale. 

Market gardening is practised on a small scale for the pur- 
pose of giving the student practice in the management of early 
truck lands. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES te 


A—INDUSTRIAL—PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


I.—GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT. CARE oF Campus. 75 actual 
hours. 


Practical work is given in the care and management of green- 
houses. Students are required to grow and care for various 
flowers, such as carnations, roses, hyacinths, freesias, narcis- 
sus, ete., as well as various foliage plants, like ferns and palins. 
For Freshmen and Sophomores. Fall term. Mr. Hampton. 


Il.—PropaGation or PrLants. 75 actual hours. Required 
Course I. 


Practice is given in making cuttings, in pottings, rooting, 
grafting, budding, ete. The student is also taught how to pre- 
pare various fungicides and insecticides, how and when to ap- 
ply them. For Freshmen and Sophomores. Winter term. Mr. 
Hampton. 


I1I1.—MarkKer GarpENING. 75 actual hours. Required Course 
Il. Industrial. For Freshmen and Sophomores. 


Practice is given in transplanting plants from the green- 
house or cold frames to the field. Attention is also given to 
raising early vegetables on a commercial scale. Spring term. 
Mr. Wharton. 
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B—AGRICULTURE—BIOLOGY AND GEOLOGY 


J.—EQLEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. 


This course is a general survey of the whole field of Agricul- 
ture dealing in a general way with the fundamentals of Agri- 
culture, such as the Soil, Plant Life, Manures and Fertilizers, 
Farm Crops, Plant Diseases, Insects and Birds, Live Stock and 
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Dairying and Feeds and Feeding. This course will be given by 
lectures, recitation and practical work on the plots. Three 
hours Fall and Winter Terms. Mr. Bluford. 


II.—ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


Lectures, recitations and laboratory work. Special atten- 
tion is given to plant morphology, the principles of nutrition, 
reproduction, growth, sex and adaptation to environment. The 
importance of the fungi and seed plants is emphasized. The 
principles of plant breeding, crossing, pollination, budding and 
grafting are taught. Required of Freshmen. Fall term. Two 
hours. Text—Bailey and Coleman. Mr. Hampton. 


I1I.—ELemEenrary Browoey. - 


The various types and principles of animal life; structure 
and classification of the vertebrates and invertebrates; the 
common parasites infecting man and the domestic animals. 
Freshmen. Winter term. Two hours. Text—Bailey and Cole- 
man Elementary Biology. Mr. Hampton. 


LTV .—ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


Structural geology; important minerals and elements of the 
earth’s crust; the igneous or eruptive rocks; sedimentary and 
-metamorphic rocks; dynamic geology—wind and river erosion; 
underground water and lake deposits; glaciers, mountains, vol- 
canoes; earthquakes and geysers; stratigraphic geology. The 
uses of fossils; life during the archean and paleozoic times. 
The glacial period. For Juniors. Spring term. Three hours. 
Mr. Bluford. 


AGRONOMY 


V.—FarmM MANAGEMENT. 


Lectures and recitations upon the selection, location, plan- 
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ning and the equipment of farms; farm building and machin- 
ery. Systems of cropping and farm accounts. For Seniors. 
Winter term. Two hours. Text—Card’s Farm Management. 
Mr. Wray. 


VI.—AgcricuLtTurRAL Puysics. Required Courses III. Physics 
and VY. Chemistry and I. Mechanics. 


The power of soils to retain moisture, effect of deep and 
shallow cultivation, methods of constructing farm buildings, 
ventilation, road making, draft of wagons and plows, etc., are 
fully discussed. Text: Agricultural Physics.—Aing.. For 
Seniors. Fall and Winter terms. Three hours. Mr. Bluford. 


VIT.—AGricuLturaL Puysics Lasoratrory Work. Courses I., 
II. and III. required. (Gen. Physics.) 


This course will accompany Course IV. with detailed experi- 
ments to show the rate of percolation of water through soils; 
capillary attraction; effect of different kinds of mulches ; de- 
termination of specific gravity and specific heat; and the me- 
chanical analysis of soils. The department has been recently 
equipped with the latest apparatus for soil work. Spring term. 
Seniors. Two hours. Mr. Bluford. 


VIII.—Farm Crops. 


Lectures upon the history, production, harvesting and mar- 
keting of farm crops. Practical exercises in harvesting and 
storing various staple crops. Preparation of soil and the seed- 
ing of fall and winter crops; practical exercises in draining 
land, fall plowing and the preparation of soil for spring seed- 
ing. Practical rotation of crops on one acre plats. For Fresh- 
Inen and Seniors. Fall term; 75 actual hours. Mr. Wray. 


IX.—Sprcian Crops. 


The seeding and harvesting of special crops, such as corn, 
tobacco, cotton, the clovers and the grasses. Practical exer- 
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cises in the rotation of these crops on one acre plats. For 
Seniors. Spring term, 75 actual hours. Juniors. Summer 
term, 320 actual hours. Mr. Wray. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND VETERINARY SCIENCE 


As 


ta ‘i Se 
I. The structure and function of the bones, muscles and 
joints are carefully studied. The various organs and their 
functions receive special attention; health laws, ventilation, 
influence of heredity, preparation and use of domestic reme- 
dies; disinfectants and their uses; sanitation and prevention 
of tuberculosis. For Freshmen. Three hours throughout the 
year. Text—Law’s Physiology of Domestic Animals. Mr. 
Mebane. 
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T1.—Vonrerinary Science. Three hours. Required Course I. 
Physiology. 


The common diseases of farm animals are briefly discussed, 
together with remedies for same. Some practical work in 
caring for sick animals is alse provided the student. Text— 
Veterinary Elements.—Hopkins. For Juniors. Spring Term. 
A. L. Mebane. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND DAIRYING 


I.—ANIMAL BREEDING. 


The student is taught the underlying principles of successful 
breeding; such subjects as atavism, variation, selection, hered- 
ity, line-breeding, cross-breeding and in and in-breeding are 
discussed. Collateral reading required. Text—Shaw’s Animal 
Breeding. For Juniors. Fall term. Three hours. Mr. Atkins. 


I1.—Breep or Live Srock. 


The origin, history and characteristics of the various breeds 
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of cattle, sheep and swine are taken up. Especial attention is 
given to the various types of dairy cattle and hogs. Whenever 
possible actual specimens are used to show the characteristics 
of the various breeds of animals. Iixcursions are frequently 
made to near by farms for the purpose of score card work. For 
Juniors. Winter term. Three hours. Mr. Atkins. 


III.—MILK AND CREAM TESTING. 


The student is taught how to test milk and cream; he is 
made familiar with the Babcock test for fat; he is also expected 
to test milk for adulterants, determine its specific gravity, total 
solids, the amount of water it contains, and is required to make 
at least two tests of each cow in the herd. He also becomes 
expert in testing cream for acidity according to, at least, two 
methods. 

Lectures and recitation work will be given on the composi- 
tion, secretion and production of milk. Fall term for Juniors. 
Three hours. A. L. Mebane. 


IV.—Buorrer Maxine. Three hours. Required Course III. 


Thorough drill is given in butter-making according to the 
most improved methods. Considerable drill is also given in 
making neat and attractive packages, in storing and scoring 
butter, ripening cream, etc. For Juniors. Winter term. Mr. 
A. L. Mebane. 


V.—MANAGEMENT oF Dairy. 75 actual hours. Required 
Courses III. and IV. 


The student is expected to go into the dairy and take charge 
of the work under the supervision of the instructor. He re- 
ceives instruction in the care and management of separators 


and obtains more practice in butter-making. Fall term. For 
Juniors. Mr. A. lL. Mebane. | 


VI.—Datry Inpugsrry. 


The cleaning of the dairy barn, the cleaning of cows and 
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milking; the cleaning of the dairy and dairy utensils. For 
Freshmen and Sophomores. Fall term, 75 hours; Winter term, 
75 hours; Spring term, 75 hours. 


C—HORTICULTURE AND BOTANY 


l.—Borany. Five credits. Desired Course I. Horticulture. 


Such subjects as how the plant takes up food from the soil 
and the atmosphere; the effect of sunlight, air and moisture 
on plants are noted, diseases of plants and remedies for same 
are discussed in an elementary way. Given in connection with 
Course I. Agriculture. Text: Elementary Botany.—Bailey. 
For Seniors. Spring term. Mr. Hampton. 


II.—PROPAGATION oF PLANtrs. Three hours. 


Method of propagating plants by cutting, stolons, suckers, 
layering seed, etc., are discussed. The principles underlying 
budding, grafting and pruning are also discussed. Text: 
Principles of Plant Culture.—Goff. Freshmen. Fall term. Mr. 
Hampton. 


IiI.—Smauui Fruir Currurr. Two credits. Required Course 
II. Horticulture. 


Methods of propagating and cultivating various kinds of 
small fruit are discussed, together with the preparation of soil 
for same. Winter term. Juniors. Mr. Hampton. 


IV.—Marker GARDENING. 160 actual hours; 80 credits. Re- 
quired Course IJ. Horticulture. 


A study of the different crops adapted to market gardening 
and adapted to North Carolina is made. Construction and 
management of hot beds, cold frames, special fertilizers for 
vegetable crops, packing, shipping and marketing are also con- 
sidered. Text: Vegetable Gardening.—Bailey. For Sopho- 
mores. Spring term. Mr. Wharton. 
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V.—Pomo.iocy. Two credits. Required Course III. Horticul- 
ture. 


Planting of fruit trees, tilling and fertilizing fruit lands. 
Planting and caring for orchard, picking, packing, storing and 
shipping fruit are discussed. Text: Fruit Growing.-—Bailey. 
For Seniors. Winter term. Mr. Hampton. 


VI.—LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 75 actual hours. Required Course 
V. Horticulture. 


Principles of embellishing landscapes, planting and manage- 
ment of lawns, management of orchards, pruning, etc. Text: 
Landscape Gardening.—Vaynard. Spring term. Seniors. Mr. 


ENTOMOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 


I.—EnromoLocy. Three hours. Required Course VI. Horti- 
culture. Text: Constock’s Insect Life. 


The subject is taught by means of lectures and the student 
is required to read upon topics assigned him by the instructor. 
The most common insects and insecticides are studied. For 
Seniors. Fall term. Mr. Hampton. 


I1.—Bacrertotogy. Three hours. Required Courses II. Hor- 
ticulture and I. Chemistry. - 


Lectures are given on the nature of bacteria, their relation 
to other plants, supplemented by laboratory work. For Jun- 
lors. Fall and Winter terms. A. L. Mebane. 


III.—Pranr Diseases. Three hours. Required Course I. Hor- 
ticulture. 


Lectures and laboratory work. Common diseases, such as 
the cereal pests and insects; diseases of cotton, tobacco and 
fruit trees are studied with the aid of the compound micro- 
scope. For Seniors. Winter term. Mr. Hampton. 


uoBbeM XI! 
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D—POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


The poultry work at the college has been recently added and 
is therefore on quite a limited scale, but it is expected that this 
important industry will take first rank at the college in the 
next few years. We have already two breeding pens with a 
number of outdoor home-made brooders and we are now plan- 
ning 10 build an incubator cellar an dto install several makes 
of incubators. We have recently purchased the following vari- 
eties of poultry: Rhode Island Reds, Partridge Wyandottes, 
and White Leghorns. 


I.—Poututry HUSBANDRY. 


Construction and location of poultry houses; classification 
and study of the breeds of domestic poultry; breeding, feeding 
and management; diseases and remedies; production and mar- 
keting of eggs; incubation and breeding; capons and caponiz- 
ing. For Freshmen, Preparatory and two-year students. Three 
hours, entire year. Mr. A. L. Mebane. 


E—COURSES IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


EQUIPMENT. 


The chemical laboratory is well equipped with suitable ap- 
paratus and necessary chemicals for the study of general as 
well as agricultural chemistry. 

Among the most expensive apparatus may be mentioned 
Hoffman’s apparatus for decomposition and recomposition of 
water, fat extraction apparatus, chemical balances, soil analy- 
sis apparatus, hot plates, copper, air and water baths, appa- 
ratus for analysis of baking powders, water analysis, ete. 

In short, the equipment of the department is first-class in 
every respect, and in some lines it is perhaps second to that of 
no other institution in the State. 

While the equipment for the work in Physics is not so com- 
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plete as that in Chemistry, the Department has made and pur- 
chased sufficient apparatus to illustrate on the lecture table 
the more important laws of Physical Science. The equipment 
consists of a Lever Air Pump with oxydized brass barrel and 
accessories, an Atwood’s machine, Port Lummere and Stereop- 
ticon for projection work, a set of Vacuum and Spectrum Geis- 
sler tubes containing residuum gases, Ruhmkorff Induction 
coil, a Hoffman’s Graduated Eudiometer, an assortment of 
batteries and Leyden jars for induction and distribution of 
electricity, compound microscopes, pulleys, balances, pumps, 
sonometer and a general assortment of lecture table apparatus. 
The lecture room can be made dark at any time for illustration 
with the stereopticon or Port Lummere. The lecture table is 
fitted with water, gas and electricity. 


The department has recently purchased some of the latest 
apparatus for Soil Physics which includes a ball-bearing bal- 
ance, 50 ce. flasks with ground glass stoppers drawn out to an 
open capillary tube for specific gravity work; brass tubes 12% 
xl7z inches inside measurement for the determination of vol- 
ume weight, apparent specific gravity and porosity of soils, 
apparatus to determine the power of loose and compact soils 
to retain sture a set of brass tubes 16x17% inches inside 
measuremcut to show the rate of percolation of water through 
soils; a set of galvanized iron cylinders set in water jackets to 
show the effect of mulches or evaporation of water from soil; 
and a set of five glass tubes, 30x17% inches inside measure- 
ment, for determining the capillary attraction of soils. 


A detailed description of the courses offered by this depart- 
ment follows: 


I.—GeNeRAL Cuemisrry. Three credits. Required Course II. 
Physics. 


Lectures are given on general chemistry, and experiments 
are performed before the students in the lecture rooms, which 
bear directly on and pave the way for Agricultural Chemistry. 
For SUI Spring term. J. H. Bluford. 
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I].—GeNeraL CHeEmistry. Three credits. Require Course I. 
Chemistry. 


Lectures and laboratory work. The student goes into the 
laboratory and carries on experiments for himself, illustrating 
the principles he has learned in the lecture room. Text: 
Mimeographed Notes. For Sophomores. Fall and Winter 
terms. J. H. Bluford. 


I1i.—Quatirarive ANALYsis. Three credits. Required Course 
II. Chemistry. 


Laboratory work. During this term the student becomes 
familiar with testing and especially the elements which enter 
into the composition of plant and animal life. For Sopho- 
‘mInores. Spring term. J. H. Bluford. 


IV.— QUALITATIVE ANALYsis. Two credits. Required Course 
II. Chemistry. 


Laboratory work. Qualitative analysis completed, acids. 
Text: Notes. Juniors. Fall term. J. H. Bluford. 


V.—AGRICULTURAL CuEmMistrry. Two credits. Required Course 

IV. Chemistry. 

Lectures on the chemical composition of soils, plants and 

animals. The function of the various elements necessary for 

plant growth, and the various compounds for animal nutrition 

are discussed. For Juniors. Winter and Spring term. J. H. 
Bluford. 


VI.— Quantirative ANAtysis. Five credits. Required Course 
IV. Chemistry. 


Instruction is given in the analysis of soils, fertilizers and 
feeding stuffs, the object to acquaint the student with the 
chemical composition of soils, fertilizers and feeding stuffs, so 
that he may intelligently make use of reports and bulletins of 
experiment stations dealing with the chemical composition of 
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various agricultural products. For Seniors. Fall term. J. H. 
Bluford. 


VII.—AniImMAL Toxicotocy. Two credits. Required Courses 
L, IL, JIL. and IV. Chemistry. 


Lectures are given on. the poisonous plants and insects in- 
jurious to stock; the svmptoms of poisoning; the pigments, 
insecticides, matches and vermin poison; the sources, elimina- 
tion, and antidotes of stock poison, etc. For Seniors. Winter 
term. J. H. Bluford. 


VII.—Frepine. Five hours. Required Courses III. Agricul- 
ture and V. and VI. Chemistry. 


The laws of nutrition and the composition of animal bodies 
are briefly discussed. The composition and digestibility, mar- 
ket and food values of the various food stuffs are discussed. 
Nutritive ratios and the practical application of same in com- 
pounding rations for the various farm animals are carefully 
considered. Collateral reading required. Text: Feeding of 
Animals.—/Jordan. For Seniors. Spring term. Mr. Atkins. 


I.—PHYSIcs. 


The work of the first term consists of five lectures and reci- 
tations per week, the subjects covered being Mechanics, Hy- 
draulics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. The lectures are fully 
illustrated, and the practical applications of principles clearly 
pointed out. Full notes are required, and also some reference 
work. For Sophomores. J. H. Bluford. 


I1.—Heat, Macnerism anp Evecrricrry. Three hours. Course 
I. Physics desired. Course IV. Mathematics. 


These subjects are discussed in an elementary way, and the 
fundamental principles are illustrated. 

Practical work is done in wiring and hanging electric bells. 
Special attention is given to the various kinds of galvanic 
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cells, their uses and relative values. The course is made as 
practical as possible, so that a student on leaving the college 
can take up the work of electrician. 


IiI.—Sounp anp Licur. Three hours. Course II. desired, V. 
Mathematics. 


This is a continuation of Courses J. and II. and the same 
methods are adopted. Sound is treated briefly, but light is 
given a greater proportion of time so as to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the construction and mechanism of the most im- 
portant optical instruments and the part played by it in ani- 
mal and vegetable growth. 


1V.—PuysicaL Lasporarory WorkK. Three hours. Courses 
eet eand LL; required. 


This work is designed to fix the principles learned in the 
previous lectures firmly in mind by performing the experi- 
ments used on the lecture table. 

Subjects: Mechanics of Masses, Liquids, Gases, Heat, and 
Electrical Measurements. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICS 


Jas. B. Dudley, President. 

W.N. Nelson, Acting Director. 

A. U. Grant, Instructor in Hand Wood Turning. 
C. L. Foster, Instructor in Blacksmithing. 

A. D. Watkins, Instructor in Masonry. 

M.S. Sanders, Instructor in Broom Making. 
L. P. Byarm, Machine Shop. 

Ii. W. Fisher, Machine Wood Turning. 


From the beginning of the first vear the students’ time is 
spent in the lecture rooin, draughting rooms and shops. Stu- 
dents will be given an opportunity of visiting the various man- 
ufactories of the vicinity and the practical application of lec-— 
tures pointed out. 

The first four years in this department may be strictly a 
trade school. The first vear students may, therefore, rotate 
from shop to shop by terms during this year. After that time 
those wishing to graduate from a trade will be required to 
select some industry and continue in it for three years. <A 
certificate will then be given for proficiency if the course has 
been satisfactorily completed. After that time, those wishing 
to graduate from the institution will be given an opportunity 
for instruction in the other shops and will perfect themselves 
in mathematics, science and drawing. 7 

Students who have not decided upon a trade, but who ex- 
pect to take the full course, will pass from one shop to another 
spending a term in each for the first year and the remaining 
three years will be spent in such special work as they may 
select. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Buildings 


The main building is a two-story brick structure 
with basement. On the first floor are located the Carpenter, 
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Tin and Machine Shops. The model room is also on this floor. 
In the basement are the Woodturning and Bricklaying Shops, 
also the Power and Heating Plant. The second floor contains 
the recitation, reading and drawing rooms. 

The Blacksmith Shop is located in a one-story brick build- 
ing at the rear of the main building. This is an up-to-date 
shop with the most modern equipment. An electric motor 
furnishes the necessary power. | 

The Broom Shop is a one-story frame building. This build- 
ing houses the finest broom factory in the city of Greensboro. 

The Reading Room is provided with Books of Reference, and 
Technical Journals. Equipment in Drawing consists of tables, 
drawing board and T squares. Students will provide them- 
selves with instruments. 


A dynamo has been installed and is used for experimental 
purposes and for lighting the shops. A Central Heating Plant 
ha's recently been put in th Mechanical Building. This fur- 
nishes opportunity to study the operations of the most im- 
proved steam heating system. Instruction in the following 
trades has been provided: 

Architecture, Blacksmithing and General Repairing Tin- 
smithing, Machinist, Hand Wood-turning, Machine Wood-turn- 
ing, Bricklaying and Plastering. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
I.—GrometricaL Drawine. H. Clark, Instr. 


FRESHMAN CLASS. 


Fall Term—The student is instructed in definition and plain 
lettering. 


Winter Term—The student is instructed in projectional 
drawing and block lettering. 


Spring Term—During this term the art of copying drawings 
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and making drawings to scale will be taken up. Special atten- 
tion will be given to lettering throughout this year. 
Text: Moneckton’s Descriptive Geometry. 


IIl.— Mecuanicat Drawine. A. U. Grant, Instr. 


Fall Term—During this term instruction is given in practi- 
cal descriptive Geometry and projectional drawing. 

Winter Term—In this term the student is instructed in 
shading, tracing and lettering drawings. 

Spring Term—During this term the student is taught to 
make copies of different drawings, furnished by the teacher and 
to dimension his work. 

Four hours per week during Sophomore vear. Text book: 
Monckton’s Descriptive Geometry. 3 7 


III.—MacuHine Drawine. L. P. Byarm. 


The student prepares for machine design by familiarizing 
himself with the proportions and the arrangement of various 
machines and their parts. The student begins with the work 
of dimensioning of elementary machine parts from sketches in 
magazines, text books and of machines of the shops. This 
leads gradually to the making of working drawings of ma- 
chines. ‘T’wo-hour periods twice per week throughout the 
Junior year. 


IV.—Macuine Drawing anp Desien. L. P: Byarm. 


At first the student is taught the design of tools and ma- 
chines by having him consult freely the trade catalogues, and 
the working drawings of manufacturing concerns. One two- 
hour period throughout the Senior year. In addition to the 
machine drawing the students are given a brief outline of the 
various: principles of mechanics. The necessary theory for 
proportioning screws, bolts, keys, cutters, shafting, couplings, 
hangers, belts and Fone drives, friction and tooth gearing and 
engine parts are given. 
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V.—MATERIALS. 


The student is given the principal materials that are used in 
building construction and in machine construction, their uses, 
strength and general characteristics are discussed. The course 
is given in two one-hour periods during Sophomore year. 


VI—STRENGTH or MATERIALS. 


A review of the principles of mechanics applicable to the 
strength of materials at rupture, the methods of manufacture, 
the methods of testing. The mechanical theory of the subject 
is mainly discussed. Two one- -hour periods es ey ‘term 
of Senior year. 


VII —Hyprau ics. wh ae 
Fiydrostatics and the flow of never over weirs, and oun 
orifices, pipes, and open channels. Two one-hour periods. dur- 


ing first term. of Senior year. Text: To be adopted. 


VIII.—Hypravutic Morors. 


Second term of Senior year. Two hours, per week. This 
course is designed to make the student familiar with the sev- 
eral types of water wheels which, are in common use today. 
The mechanical theory of the maare and Pelton wheels is 
developed in detail. Course IX. required. Text: To, be adopt: * 
ed. 


IX.—StTeam ENGINES. 


The following subjects are treated: Types—simple, com- 
pound and triple expansion, automatic, rotary and turbines; 
care and management; indicators, indicated and brake horse 
power. . Steam pumps are also considered in connection with 
steam engines. 

A descriptive study of the various types and makes of steam 
generators in common use and the adaptability of each type to 
special localities; combustion of fuels, boiler settings, boiler 
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accessories, legal requirements. Two one-hour periods first 
and second terms of the Junior vear. 


X .—MECHANICS. 


This subject will be given throughout the Sophomore year. 
During the first and second terms the mechanics of solids will 
be taken up. During the spring term the mechanics of fluids 
and gases will be studied. 

The subject will be presented in such a manner that a knowl- 
edge of arithmetic and algebra only will be required in aoe 
solution of the problems. 

Special attention will be given to the graphical solution of 
all problems where such solutions can be used to advantage. 

This subject is required in all of the courses after the Sophe- 
more vear except the drawing and shop courses. | 


XI.—PoweErR PLANT DESIGN. 


During the second term of the Senior year the student makes 
a complete design of a power plant, showing position of en- 
gines, boiler, pumps, and the most important features. One 
two-hour period. 


XIT.—ELEMENTS oF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


This subject is begun in the Junior year with lectures and 
includes the practical application of electricity for power and 
lights. During the second and third term of the Junior year 
the student does laboratory work, which is at first elementary 
in character, with a view of initiating the student into the 
methods of connecting circuits, the making of measurements 


and the use of common apparatus and instruments. W. N. 
Nelson, Instr. 


XI1I.—HeEarine anp VENTILATING. 


The course comprises lectures upon the various methods of 
heating and ventilating buildings. The systems of heating are 
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developed from the fire place to the most modern systems of 
the day. In connection with the course the student may take 
practical work in steam-fitting and tin work adapted to fur- 
naces and stoves. For Juniors, second term. W. N. Nelson, 
Instr. , 


XIV.—Gas ENGINES. 


Third term of Junior year. Two hours per week. The aim 
of this course is to give such theoretical knowledge of the 
working of the two and four cycle gas engine that the student 
will be able to make ordinary repairs intelligently. There are 
two gasoline engines in the laboratories of the department that 
are used for practical demonstrations. The great popularity 
of the automobile makes it very desirable that every student 
graduating from a mechanical school should have a knowledge 
of the gas engine. Course XII. required. A. U. Grant, Instr. 


XV.—MECHANISM. 


First and second terms of the Junior year. Two hours per 
week. This course aims to give as clearly and concisely as pos- 
sible the principles of mechanical motion so that they may be 
applied to any mechanism for determining the motion of its 
parts and to show the methods of dealing with problems of 
machine design. A. U. Grant, Instr. 


XVI.—ENGINE HANDLING. 


During the first term of the Senior year the students are 
given practical instruction in the care and operation of the 
steam engine and its accessories. The student is required to 
spend two hours per week in the college power plant under the 
supervision of a practical stationary engineer. Course XI. is 
required. L. P. Byarm. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


XVIL—ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
» DRAWING. 


“The evolution of the Art of Building is considered and the 
artistic achievement—planning, decoration of each of the pe- 
riods is studied with reference to ‘its structural methods, ma- 
terials and conditions. | 

The student is given the classical orders to draw out in order 
to accustom his eye and mind to good architectural propor- 
tions. Great stress is laid on getting the studeit to the stage 
where he can draw well, be neat and exact in pencil, pen, and 
wash drawings. Junior year. Four hours per week. W. N. 
Nelson, Instr. 


X VIIT.—ARCHITECTURAL. DRAWING. 02 © Meat 


The problems of this year are given to teach the student to 
think and reason correctly. In the Senior year. the problems 
become more extensive. The student is made acquainted with 
the principles underlying the design of different kinds of build- 
ings and the various requirements for such design. (The work 
covers the Senior year.) W..N. Nelson. 


XIX.—ESTIMATES AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


The student is taught to estimate the cost of the different 
buildings that he designs and various problems are given him 
in order to familiarize him with usual methods of making esti- 
mates. ahs 

The student is taught the requirements of a good specifica- 
tion; what should be included and what omitted; the relation 
of specification to working darwings. Two hour periods, first 
and second terms Senior year. ‘Text—to be selected. A. U. 
Grant, Instr. 
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SHOP WORK 


T-_CaArRPentry. W. N. Nelson, Instr. 


The course in carpentry is designed to cover four years. 
Each student is given instruction in house carpentry, shop 
carpentry, cabinet making, wood carving, wood turning and 
practice on wood-working machinery. 


The I. Year Trade class will do Elementary Sloyd work and 
Whitthng. Only simple tools will be used. The models to be 
made will consist of pencil sharpener, small! cart, kite, doll 
furniture, etc. ‘Text: Elementary Sloyd and Whittling.— 
Larson. 


The If. Year Trade will do Advanced Sloyd work, which con- 
sists of making various articles useful about the home, such as 
inatch box and strike combined, whisk broom holder, shelf, 
bread-cutting board, tooth brush shelf, towel rack, book rack, 
key rack, picture frames, ete. 


During the III. Year Trade the student is given exercises 
in planing, squaring, gauging, sawing, laving off lines and di- 
mensions. The different joints of carpentry are made. In the 
IV. Year Trade, the student makes practical applications of 
the I., IJ. and II!. years by making articles of furniture and 
doing simple building. 


The Freshman class will do exercises in house framing, lay- 
ing floors, weather-boarding and general carpentry. 


The Sophomore class will continue framing and general car- 
pentry. Exercises in roof construction and putting up cornice 
will be given. 

Junior class will do stair building and special work in root 
construction in addition to practice on wood-working machin- 
ery, wood carving and turning. 

During the fourth year the student takes advanced work in 
‘arpentry, pattern work, cabinet work, and shop management 
and building supervision. 
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Il.—Hanp Woop Turnine Course. A. U. Grant, Instr. 


- Short lectures pertaining to the handling of lathes, the names 
of the different parts, their use and how to take care of them. 
Demonstration lessons in wood turning and how the tools are 
used will be given. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Fall Term—Names of tools, the kind of work each tool is 
intended for, how to grind and keep in order. Simple cylindri- 
cal and tapered turning. 

Winter Term—Practice in beading and baluster turning. 

Spring Term—Miniature column turning. 


SECOND YEAR. 


During this vear students are instructed in face plate and 
spindle turning, such as cups, rosettes, and different forms of 
hollow turning. 


THIRD YEAR. 


This class will do pattern making and study the various 
terms used and the use of the shrinkage rule. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


The fourth vear class will be given practice in speed work, 
band sawing, jointing and surface moulder machine. Each 
student will be required to provide himself with a rule, 1 pair 
of 6” dividers, 1 pair of 6” calipers, and one pattern-maker’s 
shrinkage rule. 


I11.—MacuHiInrt Woop Turninc. KE. W. Fisher, Instructor. 


Instruction and short lectures pertaining to the handling of 
machines; names, parts and care of the same. Special instruc- 
tion will be given on variety saw mitering, dadoing, ripping 
fence, cutting off work to desired length, Practical instruce- 


Blacksmith Shop 
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tion on variety lathe turning, chain spindles, mallets, knobs, 
and variety turnings. 

During the term students will be given practical instruction 
in belt lacing, splicing belts, also practical course in mill- 
_wrighting in connection with the work. 

There will be grinding and setting up machines for the vari- 
ous kinds of turnings as the student advances in this line of 
work. 


TV.—Foreine. C. L. Foster, Instr. 


The regular course in blacksmithing will consist of all kinds 
of welds, repairing wagons, buggies, and farm machinery; 
special stress on horse and the study of the hoof; wheelwright, 
making spokes, hubs, rims, axles, etc., building wagons and 
buggies. Divided as follows: 


First Year Trade Class—The care of fire, the use of hammer 
and care of the tools, making staples, hooks, rings, chains, and 
lessons from blue print from 1 to 12. 


Second Year Trade Class—Drawing out tools and tempering, 
making corner welds, butt welds, tie welds, different heats for 
proper iron and steel welds. Lessons from blue print from 
12 to 24. 


Third Trade Year—Banding, strapping, twisting, upsetting, 
bolt making, thread cutting, and general tool making. Lessons 
from blue print 24 to 56. 

' Fourth Year Trade Class—Wagon building, cutting and 
welding tires, welding buggy axles, shoeing horses, forging 
tools and tempering steel. 


V.—TINSMITHING. 


The student who takes sheet metal work must do consider- 
able work in draughting patterns. The first year is devoted 
largely to familiarizing the student with the various tools, 
machines and materials used in the trade, and in cutting and 
plain soldering. During the second year sheet iron work is 
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introduced, also riveting, bending, guttering, making cans, 
cups, ete., from patterns. 

During the third year the student is taught how to draft 
patterns and work from his own designs. He does work during 
the year in the following: Brazing cornice, stamping, joining 
cast iron, wrought iron, brass and lead pipes, furnace work, 
ornamental tin and exhibition work. The course covers three 
years. 


VI.—Bricktayine. A. D. Watkins, Instr. 


The course in Bricklaying is designed to cover the four years 
of Trade School Work. Four vears additional with the col- 
lege work will be required for a degree. Each student is given 
practical instruction in house planning and building, con- 
creting, tile making, chimney construction, inside plastering 
and stucco work. 

First Year Trade—Names and use of tools; making and 
spreading mortar; construction of plain four-inch walls; gen- 
eral helpers. 

Second Year Trade—lInstruction as to different bonds; small 
plumbing exercises; making rough concrete; general helpers. 

Third Year Trade—Pier construction; pointing exercises; 
simple plastering exercises. 

Fourth Year Trade—Laying to line; constructing plain cor- 
ners; kalsomining. 

Freshman Class—Laying to line; use of hair and commercial 
cements; exercises in bond work with reference to headers and 
stretchers. 

Sophomore Class—Concreting; flue and fire-place construc: 
tion; common arches; lathing; plastering. 

Junior Class—Line work for speed; projectional exercises ; 


scaffolding exercises; window and door frame cutting; fancy 
arch work. 


a . . ® 

Senior Class—Line work for speed and neatness; plastering 
—special stress on white-coating and sand finishing; press 
brick exercises; superintending work. 
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Practical work is sometimes interrupted by weather condi- 
tions. In these cases talks are given on materials, estimates, 
contracting and other important subjects. 


VII.—Broom-MAkING. M.S. Sanders, Instr. 


The course in broom-making is divided as follows: 


FIRST YEAR TRADE CLASS. 


Fall Term—Separating the insides from the hurls for brooms 
No. 0, separating No. 2 insides from No. 1 insides, grading the 
hurls and insides. 

Winter Term—Separating the insides from the hurls for 
brooms No. 5 and separating No. 2 hurls from No. 8 hurls and 
sizing the insides and hurls. 

Spring Term—Separating the insides from the hurls for 
brooms No. 4, cutting the hurls and separating the cutting 
from the hurls for brooms No. 38, bursting and separating the 
stems from the hurls. 


SECOND YEAR TRADE CLASS. 


Fall Term—Separating the No. 1 long hurl from No. 1 short 
hurl. Separating No. 1 long insides from No. 1 short insides. 
Separating No. 2 long hurl from No. 2 short hurl. Separating 
No. 2 long insides from No. 2 short insides. 

Winter Term—Grading insides for whisks and toys. Grad- 
ing, Sizing, cutting, bursting and dyeing. 

Spring Term—Sewing and bunching brooms Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE CLASS. 

Fall Term—Making of brooms. 

Winter Term—Making of brooms and brushes. 
Spring Term—Making of brooms, brushes and toys. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE CLASS. 


Fall Term—Making of brushes, toys and brooms. 
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Vinter Term—Making of velvet caps for brooms, making of 
brushes and brooms. 

Spring Term—Shop management and review of the whole 
trade. 


VIII.—Macuine SHor. L. P. Byarm, Instr. 


TRADE SCHOOL CLASS. 


Vise work for the entire session leading to the first exercise 
in straight turning. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPITOMORE. 


Lathe work of all description. Making jack screws. 


JUNIOR. 


Fall Term—General repair work. Making jack screws. Ma- 
chine designs. 

Winter Term.—Designing nuts, bolts and screws. 

Spring Term.—Gibs, cotters, bushings and glands. Design- 
ing gears. 

The first year is spent in the blacksmith shop. There the 
student learns to forge and temper his tools and to work steel 
and wrought iron under the hammer. When the student comes 
into the machine shop he must bring with him two chisels and 
four lathe tools of his own forging. | 

Practically the entire second year is taken up with bench 
work—chipping and filing to size different exercises as called 
for in the blue prints furnished. The chief aim is to attain 
accuracy in modeling and finishing work with hand _ tools. 
During the spring term straight turning in cast iron is begun. 

The third year instruction is given in turning and boring the 
different metals used in machine construction—gear cutting; 
drilling; planning and laying out work. 

All work turned out by the students must pass a rigid in- 
Spection. 
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ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


James B. Dudley, President. 

S. b. Jones, Director and Instructor in English and Vhysi- 
ology. 

Ff. D. Bluford, Assistant in English. 

Charles KE. Stewart, Instructor in Music. 

D. K. Cherry, Instructor in Mathematics. 

W. F. Coleman, Instructor in History and Geography. 

D. J. Jordan, in charge of Teachers’ Training Course and 
Supervisor of the Night School. 

Hamilton Clark, Instructor in Inelish. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


ISNGLISH. 


The purpose of the course in English is to teach students to 
speak correctly, read with ease and intelligence, and to express 
their thoughts accurately and idiomatically in writing. For 
this reason oral composition figures largely in the course. 
Reading is carried through the four years. Especial emphasis 
is placed upon letter writing and short essays. 

The work of the classes is arranged as follows: 


FresuMan—F. D. Bluford, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Advanced English Grammar. Detailed study 
of the parts of speech. Short themes. 

Winter Term—Letter writing. Making of outlines. The 
short paragraph. Short themes. 

Spring Term—Continuation of work of winter term. Review 
of grammar and composition. Short themes. 

Text-book: Emerson and Bender’s Modern English Book II. 
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SorHomore—F’, D. Bluford, Instructor. 


Fall Term—The elements of rhetoric as applied to descrip- 
tion, narration and the development of themes. Three themes 
each week. Material for composition will as far as possible 
be selected from the daily experience of the student in the 
various industries of the college. 

Winter Term—The nature and development of the para- 
eraph. The sentence from the viewpoint of rhetoric. Three 
themes each week. | 

Spring Term—The study and use of words. Important forms 
of prose. The figures of speech. Three themes each week. 

Pext-book: Lockwood and Emerson’s Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion. 


JuNior—F’, D. Bluford, Instructor. 


Fall Term—The elements and qualities of style. Laws of 
debate. The production of reviews and arguments. Three 
themes each week. 

Winter Term—tThe principles of rhetoric as found in the 
works of standard American authors. Three themes each 
week. 

Spring Term—Continuation of the work of the winter term. 
Three themes each week. 

Text-book: Lockwood and Hmerson’s Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion. American Literary Masterpieces. } 


SENIOR.—S. B. Jones, Instructor. 


Fall Term—The principles of argumentation. Weekly 
themes. The reading and study of American and English au- 
thors. Text-books will be used for reading, for practice in 
grammatical construction and as models of English composi- 
tiou. Themes on subjects connected with the various indus- 
tries of the students will be required. 

Winter Term—Continuation of the work of the fall term. 

Spring Term—Completion of the work of the fall and win- 
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ter terms. Students will be required in addition to prepare a 
thesis in connection with some phase of the industrial work 
of the college. 


FRESH MAN, 
GENERAL Hisrory. 8S. B. Jones, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Rise of the Germanic peoples. The effect of the 
Crusades on arts, science and commerce. Influence of Chris- 
tianity in shaping the civilization of the Middle Ages. Current 
Events. 

Winter Term—The Reformation in Europe. The period of 
absolute monarchy. The rise of democracy and the French 
and American Revolutions. Expansion of modern nations 
with special reference to the expansion of the United States. 
Current Eveuts. 

Spring Term—General Review. Current Events. 

Text-book: Myers’ General History. 


SENIOR. 
PouiricaL Economy. 8S. B. Jones, Instructor. 


Winter Term—The scope of the science of economics. The 
principles of economics as applied to land, labor and capital. 
The economy of spending and saving; organization of produc- 
tion; meaning of value. 

Spring Term—Money, credit and banking. Distribution of 
the products of economic effort—wages and profits. Public 
finance. 

Text-book: Ely-Wicker’s Principles of Economics. 


Maruematics. D. K. Cherry, Instructor. 


The mathematics in this department is clear and practical. 
The aim is to give each student sufficient mathematics to en- 
able him without difficulty to make the scientific research and 
investigation required in both the agricultural and mechanical 
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departments. The following courses are offered: Algebra in 
the Freshman year; Plane Geometry in the Sophomore; Solid 
Geometry and Trigonometry in the Junior year; Surveying in 
the Senior year. 


I.—ALGEBRA. Freshman. 


Fall Term—General review. Special study of the equation. 
Simultaneous equations with graphical representation. Prob- 
lems. 


Winter Term—Involution and evolution. Theory of expo- 
nents. Radicals. Quadratic equations, with graphical repre- 
sentation. Problems. 

Spring Term—Ratio and proportion. The progressions. 
The binomial theorem. Problems. 


II].—PLaNE Gromurry. Sophomore Year. 


Fall Term—Geometric conceptions and magnitudes. The 
relation of Geometry to Algebra and Arithmetic. Simple con- 
structions; angles and lines; geometry of the rectilinear fig- 
ures. Book I. 

Winter Term—Books IT and JIT. The geometry of the cir- 
cle will be followed by the geometry of similar polygons. 
Special attention will be given the similar triangle. The prin- 
ciple of stadia measurements will be explained. Application 
of the laws of proportion in similar polygous. 

Spring Term—Books IV and V. Much attention will be 
given the geometry of areas. The principles of elementary sur- 
veying will be taught and actual field work will be done with 
simple hand-made instruments. 


III.—Souip Gromerry AND TrigoNomMetrry. Junior Year. 


Fall Term-—Lines and planes in space. The geometry of the 
pyramid, cone, sphere, ete. 


Winter Term—Trigonometry. Scope and practical applica- 
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tions of trigonometry» Functions of angles. Logarithms. 
Solution of right triangles. 

Spring Term—The oblique triangle. Areas of triangles. 
Practical applications. 


TV.—SuRVEYING. Senior Year. 


Fall Term—Study is made of the use and eare of instru- 
ments. Practical problems are worked out in the classroom 
and given immediate application. Copies of deeds are secured 
from which surveys are made. Practice is given in stadia 
measurements, and topographical drawings are made of plots 
and fields in the vicinity of the school. 

Text-books: Durell’s School Algebra; Durell’s Plane and 
Solid Geometry; Durell’s Trigonometry and Surveying. 


RADE SCHOOL COURSE 


FIRST YEAR TRADE. 


Norro Carolina History. Hamilton Clark, Instructor. 


The State history is studied to give the students such a 
knowledge of the development of the State in order to enable 
them to understand better our present age of progress, and 
with a view that it may arouse a greater love for the State. 

A*mastery of the chief facts of history is required, but they 
are studied as landmarks in great movements and not as isola- 
ted facts, to the end that a sense of the unity and continuity of 
history may be preserved. 

Fall Term—The beginning of North Carolina history.. The 
settlement and developing of North Carolina. 

Winter Term—A study of the governors of North Carolina 
and their work before the Revolution and after. 

Spring Term—The present day history of North Carolina. 
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A close study of the progress made in North Carolina from the 
time of the Revolution to the present day. 


Text-book: Hill’s Young People’s History of North Carolina. 


Eneuisu. Pres. J. Be Dudley and Hamilton Clark, Instructors. 


“Power to understand rightly and to use critically the moth- 
er tongue is the flower of all education.”—Charles Hlhiot. 

The aim of the work in Ineglish is to train pupils to speak 
clearly and fluently and to write with accuracy of form and 
with facility. 

Fall Term—The study of the sentence. Especial attention 
is given to the analysis and diagramming of simple sentences. 
Reproduction of written and oral stories with a view of giving 
practice in spelling, punctuation, the use of capital letters and 
calling attention to the form of paragraphing. 

Winter Term—Letter writing. Reproduction of stories con- 
tinued. Parsing. Parts of speech. 

Spring Term—Study of the parts of speech. Their relation 
in a sentence. Letter writing continued. 

Text-book: Hmerson and Bender’s Modern English Book I. 


FIRST YEAR TRADE. 
Reapine. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


The aim of this course is to train the discriminating power, 
express activity, strengthen the moral sentiment and memory, 
and establish the capicty for intelligent, fluent reading in the 
student. Great pains are taken to secure alluring and instruc- 
tive reading without sacrificing simplicity of thought and ex- 
pression. 

Text-books: Baker-Carpenter Series. 


FIRST YEAR TRADE. 
GrocrapHy. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—tThe first part of the year’s work is local and is 
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based on the observation of the student. (a) Direction, dis- 
tance, color, form; (b) Weather charts. 

Winter Term—The work for this and the following term is 
foreign and depends upon the imagination of the student. It 
is stimulated by pictures, stories, vivid descriptions and a set 
of geographical charts recently purchased by the college. 

(a) Conception of the world as a whole; 

(b) Different types of people; 

(c) Imaginary excursions. 

Spring Term—Local occupations. 

Text-book: Dodge’s Primary Geography. 


FIRST YEAR TRADE. 


ARITHEMETIC. D. J. Jordan, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Review of the four fundamental operations with 

numbers consisting of as many as eight figures. Cancellation. 
Reading, writing, and reduction of simple fractions. Addi- 
tion and subtraction of fractions. 
_ Winter Term—Reveiw of all previous work; multiplication 
and division of fractions; miscellaneous practical problems 
illustrating the use of principles learned; reduction of complex 
fractions. 

Spring Term—Thorough review of the work of the fall and 
winter terms; fractional relations; aliquot parts of 100. 

Text-books: Noble and Stevens’ Primary Arithmetic; Milne’s 
Arithmetic, Book III. 


FIRST YEAR TRADE. 


Music. Charles E. Stewart, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Study of the simple rudimenis of music, such 
as the staff, the notes, the rests. Rote singing for the voice and 
ear. 

Winter Term—Fractice in the writing of notes and signs. 
Begin a study of the keys and reading. Elementary sight sing- 
ing. 
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Spring Term—How to sing in the key of “C.” Study of 
simple melodies in the easy keys. Sight singing and ear train- 


ing. 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 
EnGuisH. F. D. Bluford, Instructor. 
Fall Term—Review of the first year’s work. The study ¢, 
parts of speech continued. Oral and written compositions. 
Winter Term—The structure of the sentence. Subject, pred- 
icate, modifiers, complements, oral and written compositions. 


Spring Term—<Analysis of compound and complex sen- 
tences. Oral and written compositions. 


Text-book: Jlodern Knglish Book II. (Hmerson and Bender) 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 


U. S. History. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


The chief epochs and crises showing growth and natural de- 
velopment will be studied to encourage and strengthen the sen- 
timent of patriotism. 


Fall Term—Condition of Europe in the 15th century. Period 
of discovery. 


Winter Term—Settlement of the Thirteen Colonies. Colo- 
nial wars. Great westward movement. 


Spring Term—Period of the Revolution. Critical Period. 
Making of the Republic. 


Text-book: Our Republic (Chandler). 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 
GrocrarpHy. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Principles of geography. Geography of the 
United States, Dominion of Canada, Mexico. 


Winter Term—Trade and navigation. South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa. 
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Spring Term—Australia, Philippine Islands, Oceania. Gen- 
eral Review. 


Text-book: Dodge’s Comparative Géography. 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 
Reapine. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


The aim of this course is to train the discriminating power, 
express activity, strengthen the moral sentiment and memory, 
and establish the capacity for intelligent, fluent reading in the 
student. Great pains are taken to secure alluring and instruc- 
tive reading without sacrificing simplicity of thought and ex- 
pression. 

Text-books: Baker-Carpenter Series. 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 
FREEHAND Drawine. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Autumn leaves, branches, trees. Pencil paint- 
ing. Calendar making. 

Winter Term—Story illustration. Construction work. 

Spring Term—Budding twigs; flower painting; landscape. 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 
AritHMetic. PD. J. Jordan, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Review of fractions; analysis of problems; mis- 
cellaneous problems. — . \ 

Winter Term—Denominate numbers; longitude and time; 
reviews. 

Spring Term—Metric system; practical measurements; tem- 
perature, lumber, roofing, flooring, plastering, painting, paper- 
ing, and carpeting; miscellaneous review problems. 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 


Music. Charles E. Stewart, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Physiological construction of the singing ap- 
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paratus and the functions of the different parts. Written and 
drawn work. Study of the keys of “C” and “G.” 

Winter Term—Unison singing of simple melodies. Study of 
the keys of “C,’” “G,”’ “D,” “A.” Sight singing’ and’ readme 
exercises. 

Spring Term—Duet singing from sight work. Study of the 
tone work in voice production. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 
[Eenevtisu. Hamilton Clark, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Review of the parts of speech. The study of the 
sentence. Oral and written composition. 

Winter Term—Composition continued. Analysis and dia- 
eramming of sentences. Letter writing. 

Spring Term—Letter writing and composition continued. 
Parsing. 

Text-book: Hmerson and Bender’s Modern English Book II. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 
UnrtTep Sratres Hisrory. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—War of the Secession. 

Winter Term—Period of Development. 

Spring Term—Period of Development (continued). General 
review. Historical discussions from the newspapers. 

Text-book: Ohandler’s Our Republic. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 
PuysicaL GrocrapHy. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—The earth as a globe. The atmosphere. The 
ocean. Shore lines. 

Winter Term—The land; planes and plateaus; mountains; 
volcanoes. 

Spring Term—River valleys; glaciers and deserts; distribu- 
tion of plants, animals and man. 

Texa-book: Davies’ Physical Geography. 
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THIRD YEAR TRADE. 
PHysIoLocy AND HyGigene. 8. B. Jones, Instructor. 


The aim of this course is to teach the student to understand 
the elementary functions of the body so that he may apply this 
knowledge to the practical safeguarding of his own health and 
that of his community. 

Fall Term—The Physiology of Bone, Muscle, Foods and 
Digestion. 

Winter Term—The Physiology of the Circulation, Respira- 
tion, Skin and Nervous System. 

Spring Term—Itlementary Hygiene. Bacteria and_ their 
Relation to Man. Preventable Diseases. Personal Hygiene. 
The Sanitation of the Home. 

Text-books: Lippincott’s Physiology Book IIT; Ritchie’s 
Primer of Sanitation. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 
FREEHAND Drawine. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Autumn growths—grasses, weeds, sedges, seed 
pods; landscapes; perspective. 

Winter Term—Decorative treatment—treatment that does 
not seek to express fact or reality, but aims to express arrange- 
ment of lines, masses, or color whether from natural or ab- 
stract motives in accordance with the principles of design. 
Book designs, stencil designs, programme designs, portfolios. 

Spring Term—Spring flowers; animal drawing; still life 
drawing. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 


AritHMetic. D. J. Jordan, Instructor. 


Fail Term—Rapid review of previous work; percentage and 
all of its applications. 

Winter Term—Interest—simple, compound and annual; 
promissory notes; banking; exchange. 
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Spring Term—Stocks and bonds; ratio and proportion; 
powers and roots; mensuration; general review. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 


Music. Charles E. Stewart, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Study of and sight reading in the keys of “©,” 
CR,” “Bb,” “Eb,” “Ab,” “Db.” Singing and reading exercises. 

Winter Term—Singing and reading exercises and tone work. 

Spring Term—Sight singing in the various keys studied. 
Quartette and chorus work. — 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
EnevisH. Hamilton Clark, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Review of the sentence. Advanced study of the 
sentence. 


Winter Term—Analyzing and diagramming different sen- 
tences, clauses and phrases. Composition. 

Spring Term—Sentence study continued. Letter writing 
and composition. Special emphasis is laid on purely business 
english. 

Text-book: Emerson and Bender’s Modern English Book 1. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
Civics. Hamilton Clark, Instructor. 


“The ideal citizen is the man who believes that all men are 
brothers, and that the nation is merely an extension of his fam- 


ily, to be loved, respected and cared for accordingly.”—Hab- 
berton. 


The chief aim of the instruction in civics is to train the stu- 
dent for intelligent and conscientious participation in civic 
activities. 


The pupils are urged to watch the daily newspapers for 
items of practical interest. A record of these items and their 
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own observations is kept in a note-book and furnishes concrete 
illustration to the general descriptions of the text-book. 

The student is encouraged to visit charitable, penal and edu- 
cational institutions, established and maintained by the com- 
monwealth in order that he may more thoroughly understand 
the responsibilities and obligations devolving upon the citizen. 

Fall Term—Fundamental principles of civil government. 
Formation of the government of North Carolina. 

Winter Term—Study of the government of North Carolina 
in operation. 

Spring Term—Qualifications, rights and duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

Text-book: Peele’s Civil Government. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
FREEHAND Drawinc. Hamilton Clark, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Expressing simple forms by lines. Study of the 
position and proportion of figures. Pictorial] work. Especial 
attention is given to characteristic sketches for each month. 

Winter Term—Pictorial work continued. Design; decora- 
tive and constructive design. 

Spring Term—Pictorial work continued. Out-of-door study ; 
pencil and water color work. Plant study. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
AuceBRa. D. J. Jordan, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Review of the most important topics in arith- 
metic; elementary algebra; symbols and fundamental princi- 
ples; solution of simple equations and problems; negative 
numbers; addition and subtraction of algebraic expressions, 
parentheses. 

Winter Term—Review of previous work. Multiplication and 
division of algebraic expressions; solution of equations ; abbre- 
viated methods in multiplication and division. 

Spring Term—Factoring; highest common factors and low- 
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-est common multiple; fractions and processes with fractions; 
fractional and literal equations. Reviews. 

Text-book: Dwurell’s School Algebra; Milne’s Arithmetic 
Book III. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
Music. OC. E. Stewart, Instructor. 


Fall Term—General review of the major keys, sight singing, 
written work. 

Winter Term—Duet, quartette and chorus work. Individual 
work before the class. 

Spring Term—General review of the Trades School work, 
making drawings of the vocal organs and drawings of musical 
features. Sight singing and tone work. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
BookKEEPING. M. Goins, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Double Entry—Study of Debits and Credits, 
Study of the various accounts, Capital, Cash, Merchandise, 
Personal, Profit and Loss, Journal, Ledger and Trial Balance 
Books, Balancing and Closing of Accounts. Commercial Cor- 
respondence—NStudy of Business Papers and Letters, Modes 
and Forms of Iexpressions, Instruction as to Filing Letters 
and Papers. 

Winter Term—Posting, Ruling, Balance Sheet, Passbook, 
Writing Checks, Closing Ledger, Partnership, Exercises in 
Commercial Correspondence. 

Spring Term—Closing out of a Business. Resources and 
Liabilities, Commercial Law and Business Papers. Contracts 
—Construction, Arrangements, Essential Elements, Persons 
Competent to Make Contracts. Partnership—Advantages and 
Disadvantages, Rights, Duties. Corporations—Powers and 
Liabilities, Advantages, Formation, Laws Governing Them. 
Agency—How Created; Principal—His Duties, Rights and 
Liabilities; Agent—His Duties, Rights and Liabilities. Ne- 
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gotiable Papers—Notes, Bonds, Money Orders, Drafts, En- 
dorsements, Protest; Duties of Holder. Legal Papers—Deeds, 
Deeds of Trust, Mortgages, General Principles governing same. 

Text-book for Bookkeeping: The Twentieth Century Book- 
keeping and Office Practice. J. W. Baker, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Practical Law. Ellis Publishing Co. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
GENERAL History. S. B. Jones, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Ancient History—contributions to modern civ- 
lization of Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians, Hebrews 
and Phoenicians. 

Winter Term—The story of the Greek people. How they 
saved Hurope to democracy. Influence of Greek civilization 
upon the life of modern nations. 

Fall Term—tThe rise of Rome. Influence of Rome on the 
modern world. 

Text-book: Jlyers’ General History. 


MUSIC—CHAS. E. STEWART, Director. 


The work in music is a practical study beginning with the 
rudimentary elements and moving progressively through the 
course as outlined in the New Educational Music Course. This 
work, however, is supplemented by much work of value to the 
students. The A. and M. College Choral Club is an organiza- 
tion for the study and rendition of musical works and gives 
very excellent opportunity for practice and study. 

The A. and M. College Band affords opportunity for those 
wishing to be actively engaged in the study of the wind instru- 
ments while the orchestra appeals to those interested in the 
study of the stringed instruments. Young men wishing to join 
any of these organizations must be at the school and ready for 
work as soon as possible in the early part of the Fall Term, 
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as the band and orchestra cannot accept performers after this 
time unless by special arrangement. 

Those contemplating buying orchestral or band instruments 
with the intention of joining the band or orchestra should con- 
sult the instructor before doing so. All members of the band 
must be uniformed. 

Those wishing to make a special study of the piano, or voice 
will be given opportunity to do so at small cost. 


COLLEGE CLASSES—FRESH MEN. 


Fall Term—Study of one, two ,three, and four part singing. 
Careful study of rhythm as applied to chorus work. 

Winter Term—Practical completion of the circle of keys in 
the major. Practical exercise work. 

Spring Term—Completion of the major keys. Sight singing 
exercises. Practical voice exercises. 


SOPHOMORES. 
Fall Term—Beginning of the study of the Minor Mode. 
Winter Term—Practical exercises, ear training, chorus work. 
Spring Term—Development of the minor modes; exercises 
and chorus work. 


JUNIORS. 
Fall Term—Quartette and chorus work and work for the 
development of tone. 
Winter Term—Practical singing throughout the term. 
Spring Term—General review of the work. Practical work 
in all the keys. 


SENIORS. 
er aed if eke ee ee 
Fall Term—Singing exercises and biographical sketches of 
musicians of note. 
Winter Term—Lectures on the history of music, singing ex- 
ercises. 
Spring Term—Study of the orchestra, band, choir. 
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NIGHT SCHOOL—D. J. JORDAN, Supervisor. 


In order to extend the usefulness of this institution as far 
as possible among voung men who are without means or 
friends to assist them, a night school will be conducted that 
will permit students to work during the day and attend school 
at night. While the opportunities for advancement in the 
night school will not be equal to those of the day school, the 
best that the conditions will permit will be given, and students 
attending the night school may eventually arrange to enter the 
day school. Courses completed in the night school receive the 
Same credit as if completed in the day school. 

It is especially desirous that the young men of the city who 
are employed during the day will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity. 

To enter the night school, the applicant should be sixteen 
years of age, and he shculd first secure work. This may be 
done by sending written application immediately to The Presi- 
dent, A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


ROSTER OF NIGHT SCHOOL 


Days 7—8 8—8.30 $.00—9 9—9.30 
; We SrorNeG 
IEGHORY SS a-asees Arithmetic PNeIs wh BIStonyase:.- Writitg.... 


Reading and 


MESO 2 cea peaeimetice. .|lnglish...... Geography....| Spelling.. 
Teor or NeG: 
Wednesday... .JAr‘thmetic.../English..... Historyeen dt Writing.... 


Reading and 


DR UrSHAy. AwthmMetic.s..pnelish....... Geography.... Spelling. . 
DoS "orRNeC: 
paturday...... Arithmetic...|English...... History..... Writing.... 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE—D. J. JORDAN, Directer. 


Purrose.—The demand for better prepared teachers is well- 
nigh universal, and is constantly increasing in force. No- 
where is the need more strongly felt or the call more urgent 
than in the country districts, where the majority of Negroes 
live. Good schools in a community attract a better class of 
laborers and do much towards bringing contentment, peace 
and consequent prosperity to those already there. 

To meet this demand and to afford teachers who desire to 
prepare themselves thoroughly for their task, an opportunity 
ic do so under most favorable conditions, this course has been 
established. 


EXTENT OF THE CourRsE.—At present the course requires cne ; 
year of residence work in the subjects indicated below, but will 
be extended and improved from time to time as may be found 
necessary. 


ADMISSION.—Graduates of the A. & M. College, the State 
Normal Schools at Winston-Salem, Fayetteville and Elizabeth 
City, and of schools of similar or higher grade, will be admit- 
ted without examination. Men already engaged in teaching, 
but who are not graduates of accredited schools, may be ad- 
mitted to the course under certain conditions and allowed to 
make up the work in which they may be deficient. 


BeNnerits.—Students in this course will be permitted to 
share in the large opportunities and advantages offered in our 
well-equipped laboratories and work shops. Opportunities for 
practical teaching under competent direction are offered in the 
Night School. 

It is intended to make the work so thorough and practical 
in every way as to deserve and receive the endorsement of the 
school authorities of North Carolina and elsewhere. 


Diproma.—An appropriate certificate will be given those 
who satisfactorily complete the course, 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 
Fall Term— 


Epucationan PsycuHoLtocy.—This is an elementary course in 
Psychology designed to be fundamental to the other courses, 
being a study of the laws of mental action and growth upon 
which the principles of teaching are based. Text-book: Betts’ 
“The Mind and Its Hducation,’ and lectures. 


Tur Hisrory or Enucarion.-—A course in the study of edu- 
cational theories and progress among the most important peo- 
ples from pre-Christian times to the present, and includes bio- 
graphical sketches of some of the leading educational reform- 
ers. Text-book: Painter’s “A History of Education,” and lec- 
tures. 


Winter Term— 


THE PrRiInciPLeS oF EpucationaL, Pracricr.—A thorough 
study of the several phases and aspects of education and their 
relations to psychological and sociological principles. Text- 
book: Klapper’s “Principles of Educational Practice.” 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT.—This course offers 
a comprehensive study of the principles that underlie the or- 
ganization and conduct of school-room affairs so as to secure 
the best results in comfort, health, good order, obedience to 
authority, and character development. Bagley’s “Class Room 
Management,’ and lectures. 


Spring Term— 


ELEMENTARY PrEDAGoGy.—A course which includes a clear 
and concise statement of the several teaching processes, the 
principles upon which they are based, their educational values 
an¢€ practical application in the every-day work of the class 
room. Txcxt-book: White’s “Hlements of Pedagogy,’ and lec- 
tures. 


CuiLp Srupy.—A study of the cond‘tiors apd needs of chil- 
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dren in their development and growth. Text-book: Dinsmore’s 
“The Training of Children,’ and lectures. 
Fall, Winter and Spring Terms 


Manuau TRAINING.—Each student will be expected to take 
some one of the several industries taught at the college, and 
those who have not taken such work before will be required 
to do so as a pre-requisite to graduation. There is a great de- 
mand for teachers who can introduce manual training in their 
schools, and this course is offered to meet this demand. 


Practice TEAcHING.—Throughout the session students will 
be required to teach, under proper direction, at least one class 
in our Night School. 


Narurp Srupy.—A study of the more common and familiar 
objects of nature, such as animals, insects, plants, soils, stones, 
etc., with the purpose of preparing the student to helpfully and 
interestingly conduct Nature Study classes of young children. 
At first, emphasis will be laid on object lessons and drawings; 
but later, greater stress will be placed upon the more funda- 
mental facts of the objects studied. 


Reviews.—These reviews will be principally in Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, Composition and Reading, the 
purpose being two-fold: (1) Better to prepare the student for 
passing the public school examinations, and (2) to illustrate 
good methods in teaching such subjects. 


Requirep Reapinec.—The following text-books are required 
to be read and reported upon by the students: 


“Theory and Practice of Teaching”—Page. 
“Human Behavior’—Colvin and Bagley. 
“Teaching a District School”—Dinsmore. 
“The Teacher and the School”—Colgrove. 
“School Management”—Dutton. 

“The Art of Teaching”—White. 


Also the educational journals and magazines that come to 
our reading room. 
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LIST OF GRADUATES. 
1899. 


“No steps backwards.” 


Cheek, W. T. C., B. S., State Normal School, Instructor in 


ERT MES ne erlcgctata & lets ts Beas «Fels Se clk ow dws Winston, N. C. 
Owen aia 1. ©. B. S:, MoM. D., -Physician............ Owensboro, Ky. 
Curtis, A. W., B. Agr., M. 8S. A., Head of Department of Agriculture, 

eecomevaireinia .Col, Institute.....0...60....45- Institute, W. Va. 
Wee eietiGemmiseis, -. AGT, Farmer... . cece. cnet teens Warrenton, N. C. 


Joyner, J. M., B. Agr., Postoffice Clerk..care Clerks’ Box C, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae ye Se wc we es nine oS dered eb ae es Raleigh, N. C. 
et eM EO oh cog cho 5) S sok bo -e's bo ache bese cae eu ages Greensboro, N. C. 


1900. 


“By our efforts we rise.” 


SN OS Lo ce 2 i Grove Hill, N. C. 
trees PME 6 ceases Se oc oace so 8 we sees ve ee oie oe Wilmington, N. C. 
Mog me mee bw Agcy, Postal Clerk.:..-0c8....008% Wilmington, N. C. 
DEE ly 6 Bg TEE Sc een re 119-4 St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Plummer, EH. S., B. S., Mechanic..385 West 21st Street, New York City 
TN a i (alirin pure Nee: 


Robinson, Chas., B. S., Official Photographer..Tuskegee Inst'tute, Ala. 


1901. 


“Fortune favors the brave.” 


Coon or s.Aer., Insiru. in Agr. J. K. Brick Sch..Enfield, N. C. 
Edwards, G. A., M. S., Teacher, Manual Training, Shaw 

OT USCIS GEA I Ne le Raleigh; N.-C; 
Pomecemrances’ Ty, BLS... 0... ces 54 Mountain St., Asheville, N. C. 


1902. 


“After the contest, victory.” 


Per ers. 1. A, BAS) Housekeeper. ..2.c2..... Greensboro, N. C. 
mera. Ac. 3B. AST... os... so ee ws 3018 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Hepler, T. H., B. Agr. 

TEI CePA Ft? PCA PTS | ds es wee me ees cee ew eed Raleigh, N. C. 


Perret ONre. EU E., TEACKer. ..< 050 slew eens cea eacens Greensboro, N. C, 
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Mebane, A. L., B. Agr., M. S. A., Teacher of Dairying, A. & M. 

College 2 eis eek Oe ok he tens eae Greensboro, N. C. 
Quinn, Wm, B.S... Mechanic. .D] & bBnsatuteiis =n Raleigh, N. C. 
White, W. A., B. Agr. 


1903. 


“More beyond.” 
Alexander; W..G,- B.S, EMeineeray sn 422 Elton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Amey, Chas. G., B. S., Manager Durham Textile Mills.. Durham, N. C. 
Burnett, A. C., B. Agr., Teacher Agr. Lincoln Inst....Simpsonville, Ky. 
Forney, H. G., B. Agr., Agriculturist, J. K. Brick School. .Enfield, N. C. 
Haywood, Burke, B. S., Mechanic. 
Holmes, J. W., B. S., Architect, St. Augustine School....Raleigh, N. C. 


Hunter,< Cio 2a Beene... westeee tetas sea ie ieee oe a West Raleigh, N. C. 

Jeiterson;, 6,2 Be BE Se eee aie he Oe ee eee ema Warrenton, N. C. 

McLendon, J. R., B. S. 

Robinson: sR. Re BAST nS tructOl ae eee Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Robinson; W. Fe Bs AcresAcst, Hiorist. <4... Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Y ores, “Hdwards bo ere eae eee 824 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1904, 


“Through the dust to the stars.” 


Chance, W. C., B. Agr., Pres. Pamele Industrial Institute. Parmele, N. C. 
Edward, W. T., B. S., 607 Lincoln St., Wilmington, Del.(Siler City,N.C.) 


Gréenitee,Percy Crib) Afro yest nae 111 Foot St., New Haven, Conn. 

Jones; (Age BGA Sr ee. are aes eal ee earn eae Rocky Point, N. C. 

Oldham; 7A. “A. Bos ATChilecl a: - ee Chestnut St., Greensboro, N. C. 

Ramseural si 4 By Aer: oe leacher cre. ee ce eee Newton, N. C. 

*Reavess We Vivi are tice cree Be Aion ee Ate aga oe Glendon, N. C. 
1905. 


“Thus ends our first lesson.” 
Hooper, L. B., B. S...U. S. S. Des Moines, care Postmaster, 
New York City 


Johnsons) etl Bes AST. ea LVI) wi ater ecoaeal oi eaeien ee Detroit, Mich. 

Jaamb;--W eis Baca cree airyainenee eee Charles City Court House, Va. 

Richie, H. W., B. S. (Howard Uni)..25 Wolwick St., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Turner, Reka bs Ss Linnere ae. ee eee West Raleigh, N. C. 

Watson, P. P., B.S. ....High Point N. & I. School, High Point, N. C. 
Specials. 

Jones,-Gs Ww Carpenter s.c © ce cace See ee ee Mebane, N. C. 


Prather PAe ar cn wien ete ace Ce eee Hayti St., Raleigh, N.C. 
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1906. 


SOA VIClory.— 


ureter is-25., Manufacturer ......2.600.0.0000 0's Greensboro, N. C. 
GreeticeN. 8: B Agr., Howard Univ............. Washington, D. C. 
ete oy). DB) S., Mechanic........30..0..0.5. Fayetteville, N. C. 
memonmey ca, Bb. AST.....3....2220- Hodge street, Greensboro, N. C. 
McRae, S. D., B. Agr., cerns Graded pChOol ss oer... santord;.N. C. 
fooamera@mmentiten, Bo AST... .6....000 bce ee eee West Raleigh, N. C. 


Stewart, Needham, B. Agr., Dairyman..520 W. Market St., Greensboro 
Special, With Short Course Certificates. 


ramen TRCV cured c's do: se oe 0 oie oes wis ae we bates Wilmington, N. C. 


bode, ENS Ng Ak A Thomasville, N. C. 
Faduma, Orishatukeh, Rev., Instructor N. R. T. School..Durham, N. C. 


1907, 


“Climb tho’ the rock be rugged.” 

acest rovert, b.. Agr., Stonecutter.............. Mount Airy, N.. C. 
Poerneei- Bb. Aeri., Farmer....:... Route No. 1, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Donnell, Clyde, B: Agr., Med. Student, Harv. Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Davis, Chas. G., B. S., Teacher of Manual Training, Normal 


TI. 2 G2 GRE SESE eke Henderson, N. C. 
vec tijatae Db. Acr., Teacher..........2... Guilford County, N. C. 
Heyer al aA, 6?) Aer., Aen ae ..Fayetteville St., Durham, N. C 
Score lias. ASr., Contractor... .520 Spruce St., Goldsboro, N..C. 
STN like Qe kal re 911 B. Market St., Greensboro, N. C. 
(MB, eGo” 18a 826 Nebraska Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 
Numi cieepery ia ACT. Teacher. ...........c02 se eeees Haliiaxe NG? 

Special. 
eet Sa oe Pittsboro, N. C. 
1908. 
“Lifting as we climb.” 
MM NOT Oe, fs cles eo voy tos hg nn c ee wee tewe Arcola, “NaC: 
Bailey, N. A., B. Agr., U. S. Farm Demonstrator, A. & M. 

Re Me tt eM cor oe Gs re otlollar'e) slic as Gaya ws 9.3.0 Greensboro, N. C. 
MEMES DOU ESCA Pys) sale ee ic elas 8 sft 6 0! vine) ee iee sive deaths Durham, N. C. 
Cotton, Samuel, B. S. 
mri a are tS. AIST. eas sinie dv ee ce e's 110 Pender St., Wilson, N. C. 
Flow, Baxter D., B. Agr. ....care Eagle’s Drug Store, Charlotte, N. C. 


Foster, Chas. L., B. S., Teacher of Blacksmithing, A. & M. 
7 Saison sh Me ca gr ne Sear ae an me Greensboro, N. C. 
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Harrison. Moise bico. se blacksmiiuie.. ue se R. F. D. 2; Yorkville, S.2@ 
Harrison: Ros 8B. 5, blacksmitin sce. R.. EF. D. 2- Yorkville<S2c¢: 
Johnson; Hnoch 33s, 2) Amizenet on. eos eee aL eee Chester, S. C. 
Lam bi: J? Le Bes. oheaGhere..« ssisee tte te eee Box 26, Fentress, Va. 
MeGimpsey. Jak... Bb ASiaek eur Verbank Farm Sch., Verbank, N. Y. 
Merrick, Edward R., B. Agr...care N. C. Mutual Ins. Co., Savannah, Ga. 
*Powell s Wilics -BiaNert ses oe ee ee Sn Yat Wilson, N. C. 
Reid;.-Chass Biet A Sls ees eter eee Box 1383, Wadesboro, N. C. 
Smith, John H., B. Agr., Teacher of Agriculture, Voorhees Industrial 
SCHOO]? Gee re oO ee oes ans OO CIE ene ieee Denmark, §S. C. 


Spaulding, John W., B. S., Bricklayer. .1000 Twentieth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Special. 


Holmes 3! W 3) ieee acs cee ee eee ee ee ee ae Goldston, N. C. 


1909. 


“Service, Our Mission.” 
Barnes, B. W., B. Agr., Registrar A. & M. College....Greensboro, N. C. 


Berry, Richard, -B. Aer. Bookkeepers. Box 63, Laurinburg, N. GC: 
Crawford, J. L., B. S., Meharry Med. College........ Nashville, Tenn. 
Davis, *C. J.,. B.wn2ts 1) Cachet: «tr. te a eee eee Polkton, N. C. 
Davis VJ. He AB Ae ree rocoto ices te Cae ee Tarboro, Neos 
Evans, Edward, B. S., Stu. Howard Uni............. Washington, D. C. 
Gill) Jas: C.° Bi Aer. Teacher-of Agricultnre....-.. Camp Nelson, Ky. 
Mabery. Samuel B.. 8. SlechanlGe aac es Ge eet nae Catawba, N. C. 
Markham, =W-2HiA. B.S). DrusvClerk =e. tee eee Durham, N. C. 
Mask, Ja.D. BS. feacher” Manual Vi rainine. te ee Sedalia, N. C. 
Mitchell, John W., B. Agr., State Nor. School...... Fayetteville, N. C. 
Nelsonpel er? -D-B 253 “Bricklayer vues tae oe oe Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Price; PB. iB. Aer, “Bookkeeper: =. 2... Box 63, Laurinburg, N. C. 
Webb ELE a BWA Sr esanrime ra. y cis at ace ee een eee Mebane, N. C. 
Wray, John D., B. Agr., Farm Supt., A. & M. Col., Greensboro, N. €. 
Wauelh! Georve, (Bef ee a cee Route No. 4, Greensboro, N. C. 
Wilkins "J Wi) BAe ee cee 213 Coutts St., Richmond, Va. 


Two-Year Course Certificates. 


Ingram, Wii aren ie. fe ccc tree rues ont nee eae cee Ansonville, N. C. 
Jordan; -J. “Fy Parmerate ec. seas ot ee ee ee eee Guilford 


1910. 


“Deeds, Not Words.” 
Bunn, Roger Edgar, B. Agr., Student Howard Uni., Washington, D. C. 
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Dixon, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Student, Meharry Med. Col., 


Nashville, Tern. 
Johnson, Alonzo Bernard, B. Agr, Teacher of Agriculture, 


mee etme IIS UL Gs cre cre, oe on. sos acelesace Xen + see cus Meadville, Va. 
Lawrence, Cephas Warrick, B. Agr., Student, Lincoln University, Pa. 
peeve E ON ATID ROSCOG. . 6 o.oo ss cee enc cece ewe ces Selma, N. C. 


Two-Year Course Certificates. 
Waugh, Sterling Thomas, Truck Farmer..R. No. 4, Greensboro, N. C. 
TO 


“Life is What We Make It.” 


Bryant, W. H., B. S. A., Med. Student, Shaw Univ...... Raleigh, N. C. 
Byarm, L. P., B. S. M., Instructor, A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 

mapuppec. hr i, B.S. A., Student Howard -Univ...... Washington, D. C. 
Mask, J. W., B. S. M., Teacher of Manual Training, Colored 

Mem OO es ek og sis soe eee ks bie wees £3 Washington, N. C. 
._Moseley, Welton, B. S. A., Student Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. 
Sanders, M. S., B. S. M., Teacher of Broom-making, A. & M. 

RE ee oes lca ou Se gece dl Sos aye lds deiiurewise » Greensboro, N. C. 
miedo owen 5. S. A., Karmer......... EA ee to Knightdale, N. C. 
Williams, F. B., B. S. A., Truck Farmer, 608 Beaver St. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
1912. 

“Conquering and to Conquer.” 
ProGnomsamuer), Gb. S. A:, Floriculturist.......... Greensboro, N. C 
(fuescwe Willian hy. BS. A......... 223 Vine Street, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Holden, Perey S., B. S. M., Student Howard Uni., Washington, D. C. 
Perera le B. SS. AL... ee cee ee ce es Greensboro, N. C 
Pope, J. Israel, B. S. M., in charge of the heating system, 

PUM TE OLICLO |. oe cae we weet ence nwes Greensboro, N. C. 


Shuford, James S., B. S. M., Plasterer, 509 Arredonda St., 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Wharton, Fletcher Decatur, B. S. A., Asst. Instructor in Market 
Moueuinee A. & Mx College... i. ces ccs ease Greensboro, N. C. 


* Deceased. 
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GRADUATES OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


Class of 1900. 


AlStOn,s SSTAhea Vat Miss) ann ase eee pe tee Raleigh, N. C. 
Carter, AjlmaJ:7 (Miss) “Teacher sour sence ee ee eee Reidsville, N. C. 
COLL Fey Cs Rn ewe rhe oe a La Ga ne ee Durham, N. C. 
Cotten; Lillian CMiss:) ..e i. ue eee oe ee a ont ee eee Chester, S. C. 
SDAVISM Ue Po eee ed eer ee. Geen ae ae to cee Wilmington, N. C. 
Davis;-Mary- Oe UMiss) "Aka. ene tele kc tice ane nee ree eee Hillsdale, N. C. 
Davis; Relies ke es ee oe Oe a ee eee Wilmington, N. C. 
EDUC Ieyee Snel Ne7 <( NUISS jr tnete artes amass a cae, Oke ene Greensboro, N. C. 
Dunham; PRP.) Ws et sok. ace oe eee eee ee Ce Euloria, S. C. 
Farrineton:. Bertha eMiss) one he ee eee Greensboro, N. C. 
Hooper, THe pa Tees Faw} cares eee the eee sd krone Ree ee Winston, N. C. 
Jettreys, “Annie: 50 MISS) oa. aoc en ee ech ee eee Petersburg, Va. 
Jones; “Hstella2]3- 7 CMISS iors tite ost oa eee Chapel Hill, N. C. 
McKenzie. Sara. PP. (Miss)i-Teacher45 2...) 2 eee Greensboro, N. C. 
Pritehett,wNannie 17> (Mass) \ 25s oc eels ee ae ee Greensboro, N. C. 
*Quick; “kn0xX *Se toon 6 eee os ee Renee Laurinburg, Nac: 
RichardsowsM slae= (MISS )E So cette ane pee ree Wilmington, N. C. 
Simmons. | VACtory We sakes ek et eee ees ee eee Statesville, N. C. 
StrowecAndrew.s) 0 Wi. Di PRysicia iis. eae eee eee Norfolk, Va. 
Willis, J OSie jbl SR CIMISS:) 2 tee a ee Wilmington, N. C. 
Wilson? lillie B: UM issn res one es ee ee ea ee Hillsboro, N. C. 
Witherspoon Annies (Miss) 95. oat eee Greenvville, N. C. 
W OOtEDS Davide. eiencsti a satn et tet ene ae at ee ee Princeville, N. C. 
Wright -Annie®G. nee eres Oe, a eee ..Danville, Va. 
Class of 1901. 
Gwyn; cecil (Ba, (Miss) cacicw Se ese cee ee eee Greensboro, N. C 
*Jonres,. Georgia “(MISS ).*. s Aceoenl. eee ee oe ee Raleigh, N. C. 
Jackson Ne His, ove Dice hysician so. ae eee Laurinburg, N. C. 
{,08a8n) WrkWO0d fi. Res ee ee Oe ee ieee Gale, N. C. 
*LIDSCOMDE, tatiie. B-aCMiss)) cane eee eee Newport News, Va. 
Mapp, Sadie «(Miss ee 7... oct ieee» ae eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmer; Dinah’ “GMiss) 62.225 Sats eee ee Church Hill, N. C. 
*Reaves, Wa Wares o kcterc ie he ot a ah ae ee ee ae Greensboro, N. C. 
Rankin s-A Sine, ee ee eee Greensboro, N. C. 
Reynolds; Mattie s GMiISs)) scree eer eee es ede Waynesville, N. C. 
Watson;' Della tAc< CMISS) ian cee ea eee a ee oe Grove Hill, N. C. 


* Deceased. 


N. B.—In order that this list may be kept accurately, graduates are 
requested to inform the President of any change in address, vocation, 
(oR bs 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES FOR 1913-14. 


The Odell Hardware Company, of Greensboro, N. C., offers 
a prize of a five dollar set of fine tools to the Senior having the 
highest rank in the Mechanical Department. — 


Mr. J. A. Hawkins, class of ’06, offers a medal to the student 
holding the best record for scholarship, practical work and 
good conduct, in the Mechanical Department, for a period of 
four years. 


LIST OF STUDENTS TRADE SCHOOL CLASSES. 


First Year Trade School Class. 


DEMIS CEMEERAPOCTCE 6000 ccc bce se sce cae eee ees Guilford County 
MMU Tee ON VAY CL). sc lone yoo e icc os case eels eee eee ee Guilford County 
cues 1) a0 aS a Gaston County 
eee PMPs gc Seite hee vee eee es oe Cabarrus County 
ee OT 0 SS Gaston County 
eMC OG emPPOTLCTSOL cocci ce ede ee ce wee e eee sees Pamlico County 
es RIES NG gS Pamlico County 
TN RPE ED cok ee ie ce ee be eee ee ewes Hoke County 
Pe UO GPM, oo. es cis lene ec ee ee ee Montgomery County 
YSU AMNECNCINNICY (6. ce we ee eee eee ewe eens Hoke County 
PRAT es es on cl ee signee teh eo eee 8 8 one Wayne County 
Pm AIR SC ORMILYOR 2 5 soa. wn ee ce ete ine Rockingham County 
eR PEON se cc ee ee te we te te ene ne eee Wake County 
SEO . , os a. ce dive hc ewe ee ee eee eee Guilford County 
OVI ha ac F csie ewe e eee een neon? Davie County 
EL URUE OT GS SSR a Greene County 
SEO 0 ta ge Wayne County 
NT REY 2 UA leg Sg ra Orange County 
RMN RE ELT) 10) tosh re fo se Kisco so ats 4 aie 4s wyereve «si ect em Richmond County 
MOPGL TAT ICR AG. 050 oc. pes aes vise eine eee ee ee vew eens Orange County 
RPE LCE ae legs ce suevete ce fo 6 8 Ge ene wae wre d's Cabarrus County 
PO LATCNGCO. ob deters mrtn cs settee beets Isle cf Wight County, Va. 
Serer arenricdts, TUTNEL: . 66 ce ee ee we eee eee e Chatham County 
MM TULL ATISS. oo). a pis oc a ie Vln bios wey bin a Sate OMe gd as Gaston County 


TPMT ATC ft eo ces be cs wists wee oss ees ee rhe een ee es Gaston County 


Dixon "WilbtirsJamMes eA5 Ghee en eae eee ee eee Greene County 
Dobbin:: Glenn es aah cee ak ee eee Wilkes County 
Duncans Willies 3 cece sore ee oeeten caaae ees Greenville County, S. C. 
Elliott: Grover =o 2k. Se ae ee ee Cleveland County 
Hdwards «Royal secs ee eee we lee ee Person County 
Elliott: Walt cree ese ee SP aA Cumberland County 
Fischer “Clarence —Rindolpis 25 ee tak ee eee . Guilford County 
Foushee, “Frenchy 2.26 Fs. ck se ee ee eee Moore County 
Puller,’s Mel vats e renee ee ae eee Franklin County 
Gillespie; -JObTA Wisse hie Gar wee ee ee ee ee Robeson County 
Graves, Alexander hs. O06. = woes ee ae ee eee Guilford County 
Gay, .MOS@S (Sas. ir. Saebasis oes Ce eee Randolph County 
Green CJ CLry Mit a1. cep rie ee oe Ie ee Montgomery County 
Gunn, Alvis]... Fed RAE eaten ee i eye RE Need, Guilford County 
Hardv. aWay.erl yrge care fore eae ee eee Isle of Wight County, Va. 
Harris; CharlegsHvt 2-3 2 Secs ee Be eee Halifax County 
Hockadays.Caro .Rece nam titra ean eee ee eee Wake County 
Hol tig) EMO yids Ke ea ee ane a eee Guilford County 
HowseseJames- Aléxander Jo.n .10. ence es ee Lincoln County 
Tsenhour, BLE eB ee ee eee eee Cabarrus County 
JOBN Sons Will GPA. ecko crs eee Ae eee ae eee Malboro County, S. C. 
JONNGS Charles Ore ee ec cee bese d Stee ee ers Johuston County 
JONES | DAVIGL IGE Bera yc nite ne ocd ok cae eee ee ee Franklin County 
Jones: Depress Jie cee oa hee eee Raeee ee Johnston County 
ONS GEO LCs iar ef eeusens ths Yee acces bee oe re Re eee Alamance County 
Longe d2 He igo ta Bios waste Reais «aici aces Chee ee ace ee Anson County 
Lytles-Bdward Be lo ee es eee ee Mecklenburg County 
McDougald, -Williet aie onthe ee eee, ee ee Cumberland County 
MecHivatin Odell ia. ee oon ree Oh eee Mecklenburg County 
Meclvers. JoAnne SA eiem scr ls cae ee ces Lee County 
McLauchhn; Lawrences hl. Voices » epee ec) ede eee ee Hoke County — 
Mcbauchiins Richard Ws eeges ee See ee Hoke County 
McNait;. Horace: G23 Aire tec Gaede penis ee oe eee Robeson County 
Martin, “Gurtiss ce oe tee i eee ee eee ee Durham County 
Martin, “Kins Sal ionzot .. 2 epee eee ee Rockingham County 
Moore; James Maloyuc hs 2 ie ies bee eee Pender County 
Morrow; “Harold eet aie ee eo eres Guilford County 
Morton; JOR sy eee Bae con Ce Oe eet ee eee Orange County 
Patterson, ewWillies O06 ee oe pte hee . Johnston County 
Péace;. Royal 2B ie ea ca ces ee ee ee Person County 
Reynolds#Janres* Cutler gas ee Pittsylvania County, Va. 
Rhyne; ~Samuel erie. ac wee ik ee ae ee Gaston County 
Richardson: Bred tye een ee eee Wake County 


Robinson, Sylyester i. cee ee ene ee Cumberland County 
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MME ORSIRICEASS Fes oe, Ak US ses as ee ele a wee ek’ Guilford County 
UMMM NGS CO) TAM een) ose ja x erehs © skerelers Berea ace i Montgomery County 
EMO CATION folk se ose sos ke hel Sh eels a eee eee Wake County 
I er PGT ee oe usin Bele Son in Vlg aig aes 8 we 28 Durham County 
SITTER Spe 8s 3 A sean e eleva cavalier d. shel Fio8 oho oid aleve Mecklenburg County 
UMP UAT ML 2 ie irc ein haw Seale. ge Slee vw 'ele Se oda ete Gaston County 
EE DNEL Pte rg. Sonat Ss, whe et Ski dae See a asso Greene County 
NM REIGN ete A ooo tcl 5 5 oh we aches aj reel Viel b 6 b's Sowa es Greene County 
UR RTM nose tcc Ra wi ce aie oe we deT aoe, bodice be Have alee ws Greene County 
I ELEY CRON horns gus te, ee, Soa ge pS the selacc owe e oo 8 Anson County 
I IOS ko cfe ewe ees oe abe eeees Franklin County 
DIEM RIGXANOCH (eck ee ee eee Isle of Wight County, Va. 
SST SG ae Richmond County 
SSNS &  r Caswell County 
ET SCO) 2k 5 Cumberland County 
Meters VV OOGATC Vi. sect eet eee ice we ee Columbus County 
EMM OANA CT AS ho cc oie cole wn eo va eles ose eae Durham County 
ETNA MOURA ras oo Soho suhcee ws Ha’ sie cheese bale ee evs Catawba County 
LGR DNC CSRS ger ee ee a ra ea ee Guilford County 
Second Year Trade School Class. 
IE EEE R05 kis 0 kos 1d eso) Soe hiehels ee ve ye Greene County 
DUM CTDLIO ETL ODELL. ook fo 5 Scns wove obs eee eee a ware ee Cabarrus County 
MENTION SE PILE PO Wil. bie cs wee ce we ce eee eee sees Richmond County 
RT SS 5 ee Edgecombe County 
Peee@ GIMP OY O eh... ace cece tebe cb cee ee wae Caswell County 
PTS ICN D1 a a Cabarrus County 
Sa SNS a i Beaufort County 
INE Oo GS ea Rutherford County 
ES DEST 5 a Rockingham County 
eT AG |S Cabarrus County 
Pe VUILCTIOLL Soo. koe kc ee ee cle ale ees Chesterfield County, S. C. 
SOs PIU VV Pol cons k we GG pecs 8 a ce sletejerew bo vg eee oe) Chatham County 
NT IEE TSEC ee a Soe wp helc cp whole suse bie dicla ses Jackson County 
Ca NGG FE OR Da Johnston County 
MEI RSLEESELIE A WV.3 35,2. ohecesSoccanele bc a ce'e e's ab oe Pittsylvania County, Va. 
I ETERLCEUITIT Pers © 005) 5 eda eh we gv a's cove cde 4oeic aie ooo aie Richmond County 
MIME Rede Urry cr oe ot deaf wasoes hehe Ais. iste’ svelehe é e006 Stera.c ly 8 eos 6 Halifax County 
2 OCIS host ales Wid 1 2) ee Orange County 
MEMO LCVIUZ OM MEE SET oo aoa one's, Seca, we eter and ¥ Ue bts fe Sees Scotland County 
PET AEE PE eg Fe ns as nS Abc Sole hs hae RS Wayne County 
RSE SS SS SA Sar i a oa Johnston County 
MME COTE Vk thc vee yin. vn eas eh eit Wilkes County 
TEE SAT ITCD as Hye Ee, 1 Ute iy at ek hn esate ole le oe eens. ois District of Columbia 


Joyner. JOUTIIWe Siemens ae eee oni ets pe eres rete Washington County 
Kine + Willard Woe. etree ee ee ee oe Rockingham County 
Maloy? William 2H os en eno ketene eee ete <b eee Guilford County 
MeGonnellee lamest Me ee m tects cre anode on ee Guilford County 
Melver;, Howards Ge 3 tion ee naiettools chee sete ste one ee eee Lee County 
MeKeéllar (Sanda yicw. cacy. ites ok a ae tnee a Bice nee ee oe Robeson County 
MiGRS 6} Sah Wik eect ioe sce ts Oe eae eae ee ae One Hoke County 
Montague; Joshua sc inc a tt ones ae ec hes ene ae Wake County.. 
Mosby @ Adrred y sic cecate. ere ec re ay ee ee Norfolk County, Va. 
Moye, Ulysses Grant a2c5 0a. earl cceeeite saute ee eae Pamlico County 
Nelson(eWarl «Wo Sccoserk hie ae eee eens ens eee Guilford County 
INOTTIS A LOW ard” Ric ee once oat eae ese ee Oe Pitt County 
Palmers Wesley ae caucus eo ke aon oe ere cee ee Caswell County 
Parker yale “HOW ard areis cc betoneact aa eo eae Howard County, Md. 
Peace, ROSCIN criti ce eee ott lo enon cou bee ae eases Bn Pea Person County 
Reynolds-7Hidward BIGyds- acto es eae ee ec ees Guilford County 
Sanders.e lesa lads hteas meee os uct ais cats eos ete eee ee Johnston County 
Sellars, ¢ Walid tins His pss a aie os co tee os erin Alamance County 
Sheppards: PRi€ 6: secs ee eee tt ne Or ee Hoke County 
SIMI? PaAMes~ we. a waste ee ea A ee ee eee ero Cabarrus County 
poutheriand Arle ee cere eee ey ee en ge Scotland County 
Tillmanwaramess Garfield so", s3.2. 5 oe ete ee cae eee Anson County 
Tucker Wames : boat tee eae Leone Notoway County, Va. 
Tuckers TRAaxton: \Wyices Niece: wines oe re ee ee Surry County 
WeebboaaWilliat «ses. ca ere ree eee Alamance County 
WATE be die Wis WAS tose eects ee eu ie ces seat an be eine a eee eee Durham County 
Williams Generale sn s noe Mio hapeetcieee tie edness Chatham County 
Withams: ieslie tener st ie. eee ache fod ee re ee Halifax County 
Waisen, “OlVi SM bel As Ree ee PS he oh ee ng ce ie Richmond County 
Wood; Johns RIddICk == so cceesetn ee tke ckot oe eres Perquimans County 
Wrieht~ WeSle Valet we aan: oe ete Bee cn eee Columbus County 
Wyche; oPercy: (Viner) Sek te Oc soy RE a a ee a ee Vance County 
Third Year Trade School Class. 
ATMStroneseeWillianiies wae el ee eae Cee eee Guilford County 
Brower, Eerberti@narnesak.. ceiche ca | oa ee ae Guilford County 
Burnette Charlesa arse. be eee ee eee New Hanover County 
Claibornes NeW illia ni see et eee ee Vance County 
Cobb, fiirne race eee ne, eer ae Nansemond County, Va. 
Colbert, ;Charlesia sscnc hres: ae ean site eee Norfolk County, Va. 
Bieldsi- Horace er eee eee Ree a eee Norfolk County, Va. 
Gibson); Albria ARs ead, © he co ee ne te ree Re Rowan County 
GYaves, wMarion yy on arr u se carries eee enna ee ae Guilford County 
Howell Herbevtigbisacs pee sf BORSA wha, GF eg en eee Cleveland County 


eer SO RTTLITU Hie ccs acy Shas c0d eTecetsne Semen ecb ins Ess Cumberland County 
Rem EP TAO SOR.) Vo. 2. uid ss eof ateia. «Shona 8 3 Fi beets Pater te noes Hoke County 
em MEEMUCHIET EI EC os chen Sahn eek iats a, 313 alsa) ater A Uses Se ae kas Robeson County 
a POC Le LiCl, oc tes oie Sale Vw wares ayele ea bole ela 8 wlele e Nash County 
er ES OYL TRAIN 3 Tl tire genial Sooo la ie On yo a a clas id evade Sw seks wo Guilford County 
“pa VAMC 6 ilies fan oe ee Sat A la a Moore County 
eM EES SOLU G ct 65. as ccc pie, o's ake hoe whe Sars WE Oa ae hw 8 Moore County 
Fourth Year Tréde Sckool Class. 
pM CTVC ITS EU) sess tc «wos p vc dioPalepere Gv eee 6 vied ow ce es Durham County 
EOE. JUDIE GS Sat SS ee ae oa Elizabeth County, Va. 
Pam eee AL TUS oo kgs eae 2K we lid ce eiee gets ee Oa Cae bel Guilford County 
UC ITATIIC Ly co's ace cies sie le wate wpe old bls ele oe 0's Guilford County 
Mam OCN ME TLE RTO er 2 oh owns oh die so Sie ob Bi slere ute wee sw ee's Guilford County 
eeeE METI EAS: os oS oss iced estas. cease nae ease se Richmond County 
RIE OPEISLO WILDE ~ <-2 2 oc cst eax oes dowwsewe eee ce es e's Baltimore, Md. 
Mer OME ONTICSEH), 26 cc oe cic oe okt ee eee nee e eee Norfolk County, Va. 
Pees TCOLS Ors. 8k ec ites ies ie a cue ebb Sewn wes Mecklenburg County 
SE Ee IO AVIC Ges 6s oa crs ce seh ae ie Ds eed whee nes Wake County 
Ue MB IY coe. oo eos oe Sivas si ol divis ree wets eee Le eas Forsyth County 
Pee NC STCY 9S Sic bs ech wee dues Montgomery County 
EPC ATCO ke ein sh cs aos a Biv 6 e!o ale ope @ alae tedae eb abs Guilford County 
eS Ch Te oe Sl nncyg wtiene dl so dale o_eow- p’sh scaler e ea e+e Iredell County 
ical 25.02 5G SS RSS aaa Robeson County 
LO i 21 8510 2) rr Cumberland County 
EES OS ge Chester County, S. C. 
i eat een ee TS CRs co hoe fed dice ssc ale Gils (aa ce s'ewie oboe Forsyth County 
Pu PEIS PMR VRTIMRR Loc. 8 ae ee oa eos ce ce te ee cessceeese Iredell County 
AES) ICT ES Sr cc Halifax County, Va. 
Preictieeeet i mamyamite) Mi 2... 8. abet cee ee ce eee Richmond County 
GST Ot ) an OG 9 a Guilford County 
SS APSR: | Yorke County, S. C. 
eae URROMMIP TGC 2 ne Sosa ss tha ch wie cee vn bine oes Bertie County 
ee UN MN el La oe hon nih ave gv. cle lee 8s easels w vce'e Cabarrus County 
SNE PUL eel oe as do els, bis bd weg cides cs es ules o 6 cap'els Guilford County 
UNIAN WIN coors cac6 oped da cee ade 'beiews New Haven County, Conn. 
DMR i per Olle POON Sein. sicias se atols Se a cicletsk eee ees .Wake County 
REG MN ILO 2 et ols aac re tree ie siele ele 6.06 Re hye Gafe'e ns Harnett County 
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COLLEGE CLASSES. 


Freshman Class. 
Barpett; LOCKett (Hee week wialns os eee ao ea eee Person County 


Cala Well Mie Iss ow 6 oe HGR ek eee Bye elec eae eek ee Ee Cabarrus County 
CObDY WON elise 3 bs os ee Seats ale Cees ne ee Pitt County 
Mecles! “Hearys Cah es sarees era eee rere ee Guilford County 
Freeman, ois | Bo vec ee reve Baas ce eee ieee eee Wake County 
Giimer-oPrathery ole tense aie eee ee eee Durham County 
HOCuUtts Hubertcdl: § hence cto eee err ok ee ee ee Johnston County 
Layee Benjamineteu. pits eee FOR RR pe Re Lincoln County 
MeDonal ds “Georee ge week. Wideman tee Oe ee Le Bertie County 
MOrrows Willig Wares ie ee ec en ee eee Guilford County 
OG’ Neadss JOSeD ROCs tc aia. eae oe on eee tare ee eee Norfolk County, Va. 
Potke eon nthe. ts. 2/42 n esos raha tote ane bg a ee Wake County 
PATTI NZ On. Sy{VeSter «ccc oe Guts tal eee ee ee en Wilson County 
Re@drickeeZe Carian oo secs eae et ae ee Richmond County 
Reeves « Pearley eee oar ce eee ere Louisa County, Va. 
Smielley. NievinOn Prt co ten, Ree ec ah moe yee Norfolk County, Va. 
SNE Ua RL CONS ts os ese ogee Oe ee ee eee Johnston County 
Talvoul..@eoree nicer oy =5 cain hick oe ee Norfolk County, Va. 
THOnipSohare BaTies 2B 0 oe pate seh ee, Ne ie ee a oe Moore County 
Threateill Joseph: Grok. 2) bere. on ek en eee Anson County 
Wittens Joins SCs so oe. eerste ee eee Halifax County 
VYiounex-Ciy dire Wio0Gs tae or. econ aoe ieee Northampton County 
Sophomore Class. 
AGaMS? Bilton Ah iis Aas sh oe ee nc ANON sie Wilkes County 
Brot ts, DU CH gers. i ctereto gt ok to aster ae sat ee aes ee Wayne County 
Cotes 2TUusselheWoee cence sce ene ee Prince Edward County, Va. 
GUTT'Y; cE? asks Ba Sk nee en ae eee Davidson County 
Frolden | Reginald tA rai eee ee District of Columbia 
Holfomon ter vert 4 = a. cue cee) eee ee Hertford County 
Hutiprreyyowailliaiie Foe Sy) et ot. cee ee oy eee ee Gaston County 
LACKEY, alam rre Rae ee Ca eer ee eee eee eee Alexander County 
Lindsay ely sseseGrant ¢.t. 1 ere oe eee Guilford County 
McKellar 30m Cans e srte ith cca ee ec en ea a ee eee Robeson County 
Rievests Cas wens y..0. sins Spe aad ence as ie eee Sa Guilford County 
Sapp, 3 OHnNMW ee See ce eee eee Teen eee ea Guilford County 
Steadmanss James. Ge cis. eee eee eee ee ee eee Chatham County 
Thibodeaux sOsScar. Wig et eee en eee Parish of Orleans, La. 


Ward,; RosCoemaosc vce hee oe ee ee eee Guilford County 


Dupree, Dennise i. f0io. cee Se a, re Greene County 
Duprée;y Jacobs oi at Say son oe rae ee eee Greene County . 
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I MEMSMMMM RUNG GET Gham chook 4%. she lk cise eee Axles bie fe be See's Robeson County 
PPO OMeOTI AS OTeIP HIS... ccc ee ok es ele ee a Buh,” Ae uee deri sat, Hertford County 
RPE TENT UAV Verte ee os occ 5) Sis oh EA clalesla Mdrew sd éudmicn Anson County 
PrP O IPRA PLOTI (oso eee ca alg ec ues ch tu eae cacaenas Robeson County 
La NS ae Sa Se Cieveland County 
Ss 1 a 2 a Moore County 
simmons, Sidney B. .......... pe Pha suse eae ye ene a ee Cumberland County 
uP eW Tre S Mc dc ce us ete seh at ecbecdes Caswell County 

Senior Class. 
eo 8 CSTs DS a Ae ge Cabarrus County 
PRIS PIMOS TOE FO a ok ke eke oe cee eee eee ba atls New Hanover County 
Gimepmas, Igawrence D. ... 2.06.6 wn eee beeen. Cumberland County 
CN OSES IAPS 8 ee eee art oes eee er Guilford County 
Mma WN GT UHAY ec en cae che cates cave bens Richmond County 
MATA IC MO OUCT 8 ck ae esau a cee veweeteot Haywood County 
DE ORCS 0S EI a Haywood County 
MVE FOUANUS: VV we ec ke tee ce eee teaues Anson County 
eee MANO ETc oe os cite ames soars e's CRN OSH EA Oo Montgomery County 
eee ALIATICO © oben be se SAR aw en eed Jamaica, B. W. I. 
oe Special Students. 
ce ely lat 0208 i nn ec a a are Lincoln County 
Rete MCE ie ore Isc. sos <0 csv ft vpn e's wet o.6 Gc vee eee Brunswick County 
Det) age 1 0002 Gy OA rr i ce oe Wake County 
Re eC ee sc ct ene ds wcltn ce tseeewes Cabarrus County 
SECS ILS 300) 2) ta Cabarrus County 
CUESTA VEN S12) 02 3 Danville County 
PRETO RE oS. ono tio ew ks oni ee eters ots wee Mobile County, Ala. 
teeta Wr ee ED. oo, .c. c 5 enone cow ese oe b daw cee eeu Cleveland County 
OMI) ss ce oocceis tdidieve cs pie wivciesecedes Harnett County 
a eee ENR soy 5b ec cos be slo gni's wae bv ese eesdcvecs Wake County 
eee TACO 82, ok wed ce wlan ca eRe les Essex County, N. J. 
eran EES Do oko bac bic wae cise died esebeen. Rowan County 
NG RT | AE CAING 109 Ra Jones County 
SE GT, 1G aA aa New Hanover County 
eR CRMELER VA EI ah... Sos 8 Suc Oo oe se ctle ce wees Halifax County, Va. 
Res ENE Pe OIL AVA re og a vo sic eS 'c scree ils ole n'a wee oWae Guilford County 
ORR T ETON A TV Bes 5 chara tose ge Goce oladudi-o'se iahtaye.sevayeipe soe wt Granville County 
LRP STL Pe hve on Pe wn ts OES a SoS Mane beg Granville County 
Rem THAME WD MGT one eine, ety AY als iors du, seis oie dagea aes Nash County 
EME LIMO RIRRE LEAVY. bee's each cca eec. cls & cats Pietele es, 0.6 oss bo the state Robeson County 
Meee aT LUOT) Ekta 2 hy oe Aes oi a win 4s ala ae Ae Guilford County 
Searcher ainos: ELAM PON <. ne wc cs 6s ie hee oa eve e ko 88 Cabarrus County 
Small, Stanley Levi Washington.................... Davidson County 


(LS SROT SWEDES 3 I gad Edge ie Ta ee 2 a, eg eee Bowen’s Mills, Ga. 


Distribution cf Students by Counties of North Carolina. 
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County. No. County. No. County. 
Alamance .. . 3] Granville. . o| Orange... 
Alexander . . L| Greene .. 54,8 | Pamilco*: = eee 
Anson. . 6 |} Guilford. .:... ..od | Pender .. 
BeattiOrte. 10. eee eel alifax oe . 4| Perquimans. 
Bertie. . 2| Harnett.. . 2{| Person .. 
Brunswick .. ae -k | Haywood... Siva beet d CUnests 
Cabarrus. .- 18 | Hertford. . . 83] Randolph 
Caswell .. .... .. 4] Hoke. . (| Richmond .. 
Catawba . 1| Iredell. . 2| Robeson. 
Chatham . 4| Jackson .. .. .. .. 1] Rockingham. 
Cleveland .. . 4! Johnston. . 8} Rowan .. ae aes 
Columbus: . . 2{| Jones.. > 1 |- Rutherford. 24-cee 
Cumberland. #58 | L6ennees . 21] Scotland. 
Davidson on Lincoln: c . 2| Surry.. 
Davie... .. . L| Mecklenburg 4| Vance. 
Durham .. .. .. .. 6| Montgomery. . 5| Wake. 
Edgecombe. .. .. 1] Moore. .. .. 9] Washington. 
Horsyth tere. sees oo, | DNAS se oe ee Ly homens 
Franklin. . 3| New Hanover .. .. 3| Wilkes .. 
Gaston .. . ¢| Northampton .. 1} Wilson .. 

Summary of Regular Students. 
AAD SIN A cose eka eons sanction See ee oe ee ee 1 
CONNECCLICUU isa os, sr a a nad ea nee ee 1 
Districtzof “Columbldiwec* o.--pee oes Ase eee 2 
GOOLE TA eter. rete ata ions ORG eats case ec eee 1 
JAMAICA SB ZW rediaeete ses coe eee aa ee eee ene 1 
EOUISTATIA Biers rerio accra epee. erence cee eer 1 
NEATVID NC Sere, Sac crac Oe merck ec iee reee ee 2 
Ne@WrJeCrSGY i. % oriirt re eS ates eae 1 
North? Carolina’ ae os eee te oh ee ee 237 
South* Garolina=. ese to ke eee ee ee 5 
ig Ve? 9 VIE: Weenie une ppemintce EN eR Th ir ee rah A Bie Keli e .loaa 19 


J EE) A6n, ga tin® 11:0. 9) ° Lo 
ote ke e sf, 
DENDENDROOHNMNAHH COR! O 


jot 
| ed 


moe 
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Distribution of Summer School Students. 


County. No. County. No. County. No. 
Alamance . ee betes GO ns 5 2) Richmond. >< 4 
Anson .. . 4/ Lenoir .. = 0 | Robeson... ical | 
Bertie .. . 2! Mecklenburg ®| Kockingham. .. .. 8 
Cabarrus. . 1| Montgomery. . 59| Sampson. 2 
Catawba. . L| Moore. wale ocotlana:.. il 
Cumberland. Zl INAS: gee ee ls |e LOKES a Seo 
Davidson. as New. Hanover. os 2. Wakecsee te. o. 5.16 
Pirciatie se -2e. .. o| Orange... . 1| Washington. ii 
Horsytu..... .. .. 9 | Pasquotank. alle Wayne we: Te ctosey tL 
Guilford. 93 | Perquimans. eee Will SOT epee eae tL 
Hoke.. eet} Randolph. meetin yY AKIN © 2 

SO COTOUNA ~...d50 «rss. 2s il SG AONE ak ae er ee ae 5) 


Summary of All Students for tre Year Ending May 31, 1913. 


ete Suan Wiles Spe eee ie GaAs ope Sg SO a 1 
Cee CU ee ee. oth ge eis WM Sree aS ooo rane ib, 
Rnmere rote OLIN 2cipter cc tee te e Sees CAvere ele ons wae ou: 2 
ME ee eee Ne scp cl cre ats s  seae ec ole oe Moises ade if 
eters VV ETI CIEGS) "2. . Sapa s oe cs oo 8 tk os o-eele eos 1 
2 EES Sg PN as ek ea ae 2 if 
i CERNE wa Ut hel ck tvarstens ahelev ons coc. sy 0 ae er ars 2 
SEN ROY Meade UBA ta 6 6 hg ghee im Gleteels HK wale oo 08 60 5 il 
MME, CO T1N cay Sree Gee io aioe, oielal'e sw A 'ojoce gies ob ves 424 
ME CHIT clr te eoi, . Fos aie, ce acdite! ahS noob e 6 a eo BM eee 6 
RE TS, fae rT aan sige reginlhs Mia eg exe one's ehe 2 24 

pi tee RINE Bc Re a Nao Pree aaa are a 464 
CURRIER) (PES CA TOS isting co, abi era fis cca ére gels le bow 613 "S cane 0% o 
RervereOt POrelen COUNTIES m. ba ce on + 3 cee ees 1 
Number of Counties of North Carolina.......... 60 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The fourteenth annual session of the A. & M. College Sum- 
mer School will begin June 25rd and continue five weeks. The 
Negro teachers of the State are invited to co-operate in build- 
ing a strong State Summer School that will help to foster 
patriotism and bind together all who are interested in educa- 
tional progress. 


Specialists in Primary Method, School Management and all 
the common branches will be included on the staff of instruc- 
tors. 


Terms—Session, $12.00; week, $3.00; day, 75c. 


The college is beautifully located and is an ideal spot for a 
pleasant summer resort. 


For Prospectus, etc., apply to President J. B. Dudley, 
Greensboro, N. C., or Dr. S. B. Jones, Director of the Summer 
School, A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE FOR THE 
COLORED RACE 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


iw) 


Et EEeC ees OOTOSS « (CLUY, es Mis Chiu Geis hie cbse lee ee oe ee 
Eonar ON UM DEY. sl, Sele ee hoe SON Seek doe & ae Beet cea 


ree ye ie et ok Bes Satie te NEAT si Me aay Oe a Soa 


5), Parents’s 
Guardian’s ee 


EE ME Ce CCOSS >) CIEV ) aun seis he ae pleats Ric lalla bb clsiw sce e yuppie is 


ETE URN CLV! aL yor y erie Cee ae ES iy kl ahS OE Os Sys oC) 


Br otenOreScuool. you attended last. e ck Pe oes cc ele es 


PUeaaive postoiice address of your last teacher. ...7).000 0. 408022): 


ee eo ee Cee tae) (eile) 6 in =e! elie) @) bl 6 eure) 6) @.'e 1) 0 6 6) © 6 wi oe ale | o's/*2 10 6 © @ @ 0 (e+e @ © 66 @10 oo 6 © ge 8 6 


11. Have you ever been dismissed, suspended or expelled from a 

SRAM MET ree ly ue ae Wella ly. Ss claw fe iy uke é a pls Sore § 
IE CTE CUET OLE VE oie tay fais ober, nla aoa c's Keo com bokats we dec gwele 4 camp iamn eas 
Ne Ce soa) at Wael ete pee hae bc wide dns cule adds claaie goece 8 eine 
NR) Me MOR PTT SO 0. Sy ee Oe hia, Tie ce Gs wile cle eid a a spe, woes ag aude 


In applying for admission, I promise, if accepted, to conduct myself 
in a manner becoming a gentleman, and to make proper use of the 
educational advantages offered. I promise to observe and obey the 
regulations of the institution. 


MEI TVA TUT OY oe cio irai. e eoscd, sate Gedce ele 6 od das boelp Sado Sn aiee e 
Do not write below this line. 


The applicant has been examined and assigned to......... Year Class. 
Mb ore om ale Dept. SOR a eh ORAL PEN LG er CAS Feer, 
TU a ea PO EAS acne beret ees Medical) Fees eis... o4.a. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ENTRANCE. 


The applicant will make the following payments: 


Monthly Payments 


Tuition, per month (26 Cae Sek ele ie ae a Ae, iene, $1.00 
Lodging—use of room, bedding, etc., per month.................. 1.00 
Board, per month. 1 oe eG Nike i ei ea 5.00 
Term Payments 
Chemical. Laboratory. Pee i. as ssa wes s ae ee $1.00 
Physical. Laboratory (Pee: =o. ee. oak ee eee .50 
Work Shop (Mechanical Department)........................-. 1.00 
Yearly Payments 
Incidental Deposit? 2) 0s 5 So ee ee $2.00 
Registration’ Fees oc OF en's GUA ie ah ste enn cee ee 2.00 
Dining Hall Fees. ee ein hig wt ee eee 2.00 
Medical Fee. i ees sy ai Sie clasee i Cena ans ate ae a ee 1.00 
Library. Fee... .a¢2320@.2. pete Oh 6 ER 1 eee 1.00 
Athletic Fee...) 3. 22 eae et ee tet Te eee 50 


The first yearly payment on Students’ Building Fund is $3; subse- 
quent yearly payments are $1 each. 


These charges are payable strictly in advance. 


No student can remain on the grounds longer than 24 hours without 
registering. 


No student will be admitted in any department of the college with- 
out paying first month’s expenses in advance. 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President. 


(OVER) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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1. Reetsrrarion Free.—Each student will be: required to 
pay upon entering each Session a registration fee of $2, and a 


library fee of $1. 


2. Mepican Fes.—Every student lodger must pay one dollar 


medical fee. There will be no further charges for medical at- 
tention; but this fee does not include expenses for medicine, 


bandages or dressings. 


5. Waccination.—Each student will be required to be vac- 
cinated on entrance unless he can satisfy the College physician 


that vaccination is unnecessary 


e 
e 


4. Loperne Deposits.—On account of limited accommoda- 
tions, students can secure rooms at once by paying one dollar 
for September lodging. In case of sickness or inability to at- 
tend, the one dollar will be refunded, provided application for 


its return is made before September 1, 1914. 


5. SpPecIAL EXAMINATIONS.—lntrance examinations and ex- 
amination for the removal of conditions will be held September 
1, 2,5 and 4. All students with conditions should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. As special examinations are not 
held during the session, no conditions will be moved except 


during the examination weeks. 


Each student must pay on entering all entrance fees and 


expenses for his first month. 


CALENDAR FROM JUNE 3, 1914, TO MAY 33, 1915. 
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CALENDAR 1914-1915 


September 1, 2, 3, 4—Entrance examinations and exaimina- 
tions for remoyal of conditions. 

September 5—Registration day. 

September 7—Fall Term begins. 

November 24-27—Fall Term examinations. 

November 30—F all Term ends. 

December 1—Winter Term begins. 

February 23-26—Winter Term examinations. 

February 28—Winter Term ends. 

March 1—Spring Term begins. 

May 21-26—Spring Term examinations. 

May 24—RBaccalaureate sermon. 

May 27—Commencement. 

July 5—Summer School. 


HOLIDAYS 


———E 


Thanksgiving Day. 

Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22. 
Easter Monday. 


SPECIAL DAYS 


Arbor Day (day after Thanksgiving )—Special programme 
by Department of Agriculture and Chemistry. 

Douglas’ Birthday, and Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12. 
Special programme by English Department. 

Morrill’s Birthday, April 14—Agricultural and Mechanical 
Societies have special programme. 
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OFFICERS OF TRUSTEE BOARD 


M. C. S. Noble, Chairman. 
A. T. Whitsett, Secretary. 


FACULTY AND OFFICERS 


JAMES B. Dupuiwy, A. M., LL. D., President and Head of the 
English Department. 

JuNIuS Rooks, Steward, 1895. 

J. H. Buurorp, B. S., A. M., Director of the Agricultural De- 


partment and Instructor in Agriculture and Chemistry. 1902. 


W.N. Newson, A. B., Instructor in Drawing and Carpentry. 
1903. 


Martin Gorns, Secretary and Librarian. 1907. 

A. T. Wurrsert, Treasurer. 1909. 

A. D. Watkins, Instructor in Bricklaying and Plastering. 
1909. 
3B. W. Barnus, B. Agr., Instructor in Dairying. 1909. 


S. B. Jonus, B. A., M. D., Director of the Academic Depart- 
ment and College Physician. 1910. 

M.S. Sanpers, B. 8. M., Instructor in Broommaking. 1909. 

SHARLES EX. Stewart, B. D., Instructor in Music and General 
History. 1909. 

©. L. Fosrmr, B. S., Instructor in Forging and Wheelwright- 
ioe ot 910. | 

D. K. Currry, A. B., Instructor in Mathematics. 1911. 

W. F. Coteman, Instructor in Geography and U. 8S. History. 
Poel. 


A. L. Mepann, B. Agr., M.S. A., Instructor in Dairying and 
Animal Husbandry. 1911. Farm Superintendent 1914. 
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L. P. Byarm, B.S. M., Assistant Instructor in Machine Shop 
Practice. - 1911. | 
R. H. Hampton, B. 8., Instructor in Horticulture. 1912, 
F. D. WHarron, B. 8S. A., Instructor in Market Gardening. 
ee 
W. L. Horne, Assistant Secretary. . 1912. 


D. J. Jorpan, M.S8., LL. B., Instructor in the Academic De- 
partment and in charge of the Teachers’ Training Department. 


K. W. Fisuemr, Instructor in Machine Wood Turning. 1912: 


¥. D. Buurorp, A. B., Pd. B., Instructor in the Academic 
Department. 1912. 


I. C. Jounson, B.S8., Director of the Mechanical Department 
and Instructor in Higher Mathematics. 19138. 


R. C. CAMPBELL, Instructor in Machine Shop Practice and in 
charge of heating system. 1913. 


C. G. Amry, B.S., Registrar and Bursar. 1914. 
W. H. Markuam, B.S., Assistant Registrar. 1914. 


THE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE FOR THE 
COLORED RACE. 


This college was established by an act of the General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina, ratified March 9, 1891. The leading 
object of the institution is declared by the Act to be instruction 
in practical agriculture, the mechanic arts and such branches 
of learning as relate thereto. 

The management and control of the college and the care and 
preservation of all its property is vested in a Board of Trus- 
tees, consisting of fifteen members, who are elected by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, or appointed by the Governor, for a term of six 
years. 

The Trustees, by the Act of the Legislature, have power to 
prescribe rules for the management and preservation of good 
order and morals at the college; to elect the president, instruc- 
tors, and as many other officers and servants as they shall 
deem necessary ; have charge of the disbursements of the funds, 
and have general and entire supervision of the establishment 
and maintenance of the college. 


The financial support of the college for the payment of sal- 
aries and purchase of apparatus and equipment is derived, for 
the most part, from the United States, under an Act of Con- 
gress, known as the “Morrill Act,” passed August 20, 1890. 
This Act makes an annual appropriation for each State and 
Territory for the endowment and support of colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts to be applied “only to 
instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the [English 
language and the various branches of mathematics, physical, 
natural and economic sciences, with special reference to their 
application in the industries of life and to the facilities of such 
instruction.” 


The college also receives an appropriation from the State 
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for general maintenance, which cannot be provided for under 
the laws governing the use of Federal appropriations. 

The citizens of Greensboro donated fourteen acres of land 
and $11,000, to be used in construction of buildings. In 1893 
this was supplemented by an appropriation of $10,000 by the 
General Assembly. The main building, one of the finest school 
edifices in North Carolina, was completed in 1893, and the 
school opened in the fall of that year. 

Every Negro who will observe the splendid record of success 
and of usefulness which the graduates almost without excep- 
tion are making must naturally feel grateful to the “Old North 
State” for the excellent work that this Commonwealth is doing 
for the uplift of its Negro citizens. Every intelligent citizen, 
black or white, who will note the substantial interest and splen- 
did support that this institution is receiving from every State 
official and from the representatives of the people in every 
Legislature, must admire the wise and liberal treatment North 
Carolina is giving for the maintenance of helpful institutions 
for her Negro citizens, and ever appreciate the excellent results 
that are being accomplished. It is certain no Negro can study 
the important work of this institution and its influence for the 
advancement of all people without feeling a stronger sense of 
obligation to his State that he should strive to be a better, 
truer and more patriotic citizen of the great State of North 
Carolina, 


ADMISSION 


Before coming to the college every new student should write 
for an application blank. This should be filled out and returned 
to the President. The student will then be informed whether 
his application has been accepted. He should not leave home 
for the college until he receives word that his application has 
been accepted. ; 

Applicants must be in good health and not under 16 years 
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of age; must understand fairly well the forms and rules of the 
English language, must know addition, subtraction, multiplh- 
cation and division of whole numbers, and have a knowledge 
of geography and history. 

Kntrance examinations will not be required of students who 
have completed the eighth grade in the grammar schools, or 
who can furnish evidence that they have completed in reputa- 
ble schools courses similar to those completed by the class to 
which they seek admission. 

A student otherwise qualified may be allowed to elect cer- 
tain studies from the regular courses already provided in the 
College if no inconyenience result to the regular elasses. 

Hach student desiring admission should present a recom- 
mendation from the school last attended. 


TUITION 


Tuition of one dollar per month, payable in advance. 

A limited number of students from each county will be al- 
lowed free tuition. For further information on this subject, 
address the President. 


EXPENSES 


Parents and guardians are advised to send direct to the 
President of the college all sums of money intended to defray 
expenses of students. If this suggestion is followed, it will not 
be possible for a student to spend for other purposes money 
sent him to meet his school bills. School bills must be paid 
by cash, postoffice money order, express money order, or bank 
draft. Personal checks are not accepted. 

Although it is the aim of the college to furnish as much em- 
ployment as possible to assist students in defraying expenses, 
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no promise nor guarantee can be made in advance to furnish 
such work. | 

Students who work during the day and attend school at 
night will be allowed ten dollars a month. This will meet all 
their current expenses. They should be prepared to pay the 
expenses of the first month in the same way as day students. 

The charges made by the college for board, lodging and tui- 
tion must be settled in advance the first day of each month. 
The college does not hold students on credit. No monthly pay- 
ment will be returned and no student will be credited with frac- 
tional parts of monthly payments, except that students enter- 
ing may make their initial payment to the first of the next 
month. 

Positively no student will be allowed to enter any depart- 
ment of the college without paying in cash the first month’s 
expenses, as stated below. 

_ The first month’s expenses will be about $20.00. Expenses 
for subsequent months will be between $6.00 and $8.00. 
Matriculation fee, payable once only by new students... .$5.00 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


BMI PT PMALOUUL 6 oo 0 a. oe at a wale tle ev ee een ee -Ph.00 
Lodging—use of room, bedding, etc., per month.......... 1.00 
TS CUES Se ene mS 


TERM PAYMENTS. 


Pmt A bsINOERLOLY HCC... aks ce os cee eet eee ee es BLO0 
um rC a EUIOLALOFY: PCG... so... cect tee ced enner ees 50 


EMER PMELSOLIORE GS: oof. accne's fo eigrep See wa elke ctsiele sve we aw $2.00 
Registration Fee (for former students only)............ 1.00 
MERE LES 2 ga, ee eee eine cial aig: o wisi eels eve w Sia ele 6 phe 1.00 
EER MRE OC 1olb sexta ta" disl aa 25. Wek «4 yoyo ON d a Ake & pid, oem oe os 1.00 
MAME Ste yras ooo: coc ss Se Yor eS MEME AGE A wi ho die Baer 1.00 
RE IPCC Poe Wey 2 os des an ee vw a led bak Cece esas 50 


These charges are payable strictly in advance. 
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Students. at the time of the advance payments will be given 
tickets, which will admit them to class-rooms, work-shops and 
dining-hall when properly countersigned. 

In addition to the above expenses the cost of text books must 
be considered. This will amount to about $12.50 per year. 

Free tuition or county students will pay $1.00 per month less 
than the above. | 

Roard, lodging, medical fee, tuition, and incidental deposit 
must be paid before the rooms are assigned and tickets of ad- 
mission to class-rooms, work-shops and dining-hall are issued. 

In addition to the above charges each student will be re- 
quired to give at least three hours work per week. 


SUPPLIES 


Kach student must bring a hairbrush and comb, toothbrush, 
a change of sheets and pillowcases and counterpanes, plainly 
marked. 

All students must furnish books, stationery, drawing pen- 
cils, thumb tacks and medicines. 

Each student must keep on deposit $2.00 to cover anv 
charges which may be made against him for damages done. 

It is desired that all students be uniformed. <A student re- 
turning to the college must show that he owns, or has placed 
an order for, a uniform before he can receive advanced classiti- . 
cation cards. Our regular college uniforms are neat and attrac: 
tive and can be worn at all times. The prices are as follows: 
Cap, $1.75; coat, $7.00; pants, $3.50.. More expensive uniforms 
can be had if desired. The regular uniform is made of very 
good material and should last the average student at least two 
or three years. 

No student organization will be allowed to leave the college 
in a body without being in uniform. 

No student lodging on the campus will be permitted to leave 
the campus without being in uniform. 
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RULES GOVERNING CLASSIFICATION 


1. Regular students must take a minimum of fifteen hours 
of credit work per week at least six of which shall be industrial 
or manual training work. 

2. Examinations for the remoyal of conditions will be held 
at no other time than the regular term examination periods. 

5. Students making an average of 70 per cent. or more will 
be passed; over 85 per cent., passed honorably. 

4. Student candidates for graduation will be required to 
pass a satisfactory examination in all the subjects in their 
respective courses. 

5. Any student failing to secure 50 per cent. of the total 
marks obtainable during any term, will be required to take a 
lower class or sever his connection with the college and be 
allowed to return the following session. 


GRADUATION 


It is the aim of this institution to send forth men who are 
fit representatives. ‘To this end, the faculty reserves the right 
to refuse to admit any student to the Senior class or to gradu- 
ate any one who, though qualified by class record, may other- 
wise be unfit. 

Students graduating from the Trade School Courses are en- 
titled to Certificates. 

Students are entitled to a Diploma of the college upon the 
completion of the prescribed courses, 

Candidates for graduation from the college, in addition to 
the work outlined in the catalogue, must spend at least one 
‘summer at the college for instruction in practical work, unless 
they furnish satisfactory reports from responsible persons as 
to their efficiency. 


gy 
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DEGREES 


Students graduating from the Agricultural Course shall be 
entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. 

Students graduating from the Mechanical Course shall be 
entitled to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Mechanics. 

Members of the Senior class must deposit the fee for Diploma 
thirty days before commencement day. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Students desiring assistance in defraying expenses, as far as 
possible, will be allowed to work at the rate of 3 to 9 cents per 
hour, for which they can get credit each month at the time of 
their advanced payment. 

Students receiving aid by labor which they may secure at 
the college are requested to observe: (a) That credit on school 
expenses, and not money, will be allowed for student labor; 
(b) that credit cannot be transferred from one student to an- 
other. 

The several industries operated by the school afford oppor- 
tunity for needy but industrious students to help themselves. 
It is impossible to state definitely and in advance how much a 


‘student, and especially a new one, would earn per month. This 


largely depends upon his individual application and energy. 
All can earn something each month, while the most industrious 
and energetic student will regularly earn more than his ex- 
penses. 

Students, upon their arrival in Greensboro, must report im- 
mediately to the President for a permit for examination and 
registration. 

Each student upon applying for admission will be required 
to sign a pledge, binding obedience to the rules of the college. 
Parents and guardians are particularly requested to examine 
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our Rules and Regulations, to be found on another page of this 
catalogue. | 

It will be the purpose of the college to maintain a high moral 
tone and to develop a broad, tolerant religious spirit among the 
students. In this connection there is a well-organized Y. M. C. 
A., which meets twice a week for song and praise. A special 
service will be conducted in the chapel each Sunday by pastors 
representing the different denominations of the city. Sunday 
school is conducted every Sunday during the school year. All 
religious services will be free from sectarianism. <A flourishing 
Temperance Society is now in operation. 

There are two literary societies, the Dunbar and Douglass, 
which greatly stimulate the development of character and the 
training of the intellect. These offer facilities for practice in 
debate, oratory, declamation and essay writing; the members 
become practically familiar with parliamentary law and usage. 
The faculty, by presence and advice, will seek to encourage 
these societies. Membership in one or the other of these socie- 
ties will be compulsory. There are two technical societies, in 
which special topics in connection with agriculture, mechanics 
and chemistry are considered in a manner conducive to inde- 
pendent thought and research. | 

Students whose parents or guardians do not live in Greens- 
boro or its immediate vicinity, will be required to room and 
board in the college—except when the consent of the Faculty 
has been secured by the written request of the parent or guard- 
ian. Consent will only be given, however, when the judgment 
of the Faculty directs that it can be done, with safety; as the 
college cannot, nor does it desire to rid itself wholly of the 
responsibility eut of school hours of the conduct of students 
who do not room and board in the college. 

Students who lodge at the college will not be allowed to work 
in the city except in the employment of the college. 

The industrial part of each course of instruction apples to 
all students, and none will be excused therefrom. 
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INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM 


An Industrial Museum has been started and already valua- 
ble collections of work done by students are to be seen. We 
have collections representing the work in carpentry, black- 
smithing, and the various trades; also specimens from the 
Agricultural, English and Dairy Departments. Such articles 
for exhibit are collected once every month. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


——— 


1. The signal for rising will be given at 5.45 a.m. Dressing 
and arranging rooms, 5.45 to 6.15 a. m. Inspection, 6.15. 
Breakfast, 6.30 to 7 a.m. Study hour, 7 to 8. Chapel, 8 to 
8.50 a.m. Morning session, 8.380 to 12 a.m. Dinner from 12.10 
to 1 p.m. Afternoon session, 1 to 4 p.m. Recreation, 4 to 6 
p.m. Supper, 6.10 to 6.30 p. m: Study, 7510-9.30m endo 
school session, 7 to 9.30. Inspection 10.15 p.m. Retiring sig- 
nal and lights out 10.80 p. m. oH 

2. Strict attention must be given to cleanliness and deport- 
ment. Hach student is required to keep his room in good order 
and subject to inspection at any time, and to conduct himself. 
at all times in a gentlemanly manner. To attain and maintain 
a high moral standard is one of the prime objects of this insti- 
tution, and any student known to have vicious habits or to 
indulge in vulgar language will be deemed an unfit associate 
and will be expelled from the college. Untruthfulness or dis- 
honesty in any form will not be tolerated. Students eu of 
such offences will be promptly dismissed. 


3. Students shall promptly attend prayers and chapel ser- 
vices and all special exercises, class and instruction work. 
Tardiness, or absence from these duties, will, when not ex- 
cused, subject a student to demerits. Loitering within the 
main building by the students is prohibited. 
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4. Students who interrupt the quiet and order of college life 
by noises in or near the buildings or who commit intentional 
damage to college property, or who make nuisance by throwing 
slops near the buildings or otherwise, will not be allowed to 
room on the grounds. 


5. Students who persistently absent themselves from chapel 
and class work, or who persistently neglect college duties, or 
who absent themselves from college grounds contrary to Rules 
and Regulations, are not regarded as desirable companions for 
industrious, meritorious students, and will not be allowed to 
continue as students in the college. 


6. Students must attend some church on Sunday morning. 
Parents or guardians should designate to the President of the 
College what church they wish their sons or wards to attend. 


7. Any student shooting or having on his person, in his 
room, or on the College premises, rifles, spring guns, fire arms 
or deadly weapons of any kind whatsoever will be dismissed. 


8. The use of playing cards, tobacco, spirits, malt or vinous 
liquors by the students is prohibited. Students are forbidden 
to enter any disreputable house, including places where intoxi- 
cants are sold, while absent from the college grounds. 


9. Students are forbidden to go upon the roofs of buildings, 
or to enter or depart from buildings through windows, and they 
are also forbidden to enter the kitchen, store-rooms or pantry. 
Students are prohibited from entering the dining-room, except 
‘at meal time. | 


10. Strict discipline will be enforced in the dining room 
during meals. Students guilty of ill-mannered conduct in act 
or speech will be removed from the dining-room and punished 
for insubordination. 


11. Students are forbidden to receive visitors in the dormi- 
tory buildings. 


12. At all times the students shall deport and express them- 
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selves respectfully toward the Faculty and every member of it 
and also toward their fellow students. Any deficiency in this 
particular will be punished. A student failing to respond to — 
any reasonable demands by any member of the Faculty shall 
be held guilty of contempt and punished accordingly. 


13. No students: will be retained after he has received thirty- 
four demerits in any one term of a session. 


14. Every new student must be vaccinated before entrance, 
or present a doctor’s certificate showing that he has been suc- 
cessfully vaccinated within two years. 


15. <A student cannot remain in good standing in any de- 
partment when dismissed from another. 


16. No diplomas shall be given to any student who is in 
debt to the College. 


17. Any student found guilty of any species of dishonesty 
Shall be dismissed or expelled, at the discretion of the Faculty. 


18. Any student absenting himself from class one-third of 
the time during any month, without excuse, shall be dismissed. 


19. Students are not permitted to walk on grass plots and 
will be demerited for this offence. 


By order of Tue Boarp or TRUSTEES. 
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NOTICE TO AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 


Agricultural students will take notice that beginning with 
the Spring Term of 1912 the following number of hours of 
practical work must be acceptably done before graduation from 
the college: 


FRESHMAN CLASS. 


Fall Term—‘75 actual hours, Greenhouse. 

Winter Term—75 actual hours, Dairy. 

Spring Term—75 actual hours, Greenhouse. 

Total for Freshman—225 actual hours, divided as follows: 
Greenhouse, 113 actual hours; Dairy, 118 hours. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

Fall Term—75 hours, Greenhouse and Campus. 

Winter Term—75 hours, Dairy. 

Spring Term—75 hours, Greenhouse and Plots. 

Total, 225 hours. Greenhouse, 113 hours; Dairy, 118 hours. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
Fall Term—75 hours, Greenhouse and Plots. 
Winter Term—75 hours, Dairy. 
Spring Term—75 hours, Market Gardening on Plots. 
Total, 225 hours. Greenhouse, 113 hours; Dairy, 1138 hours. 
Summer Term—320 hours, Farm. Total, 545 hours. 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Fall Term—75 hours, Farm. 
Spring Term—75 hours, Farm. 
Total, 150 hours. 


TOTAL HOURS. 
Greenhouse, 339 hours. 

Dairy, 339 hours. 

Farm, 470 hours. 

Total, 809 hours. 


NOTICE TO MECHANICAL STUDENTS. 


Mechanical students will take notice that beginning with the 
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Spring Term of 1912 the following number of hours of practi- 
cal work must be done satisfactorily before graduation from 
the College: 


FRESHMAN CLASS. 


Fall Term—75 actual hours in any shop. 

Winter Term—75 actual hours in a shop other than that 
selected for the Fall Term. 

Spring Term—75 actual hours in a shop other than the two 
selected in the Fall and Winter Terms. ~ 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 


Fall Term—75 actual hours, at the trade selected. 
Winter Term—75 actual hours, at the trade selected. 
75 actual hours, at the trade selected. 


Spring Term 
JUNIOR CLASS. 
Fall Term—75 actual hours, 84 credits, at the trade selected. 
Winter Term—75 actual hours, 84 credits, at the trade se- 
lected. 
Sprig Term—75 actual hours, 84 credits, at the trade se- 
lected. 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Fall Term—75 actual hours, 70 credits, at the trade selected. 

Winter Term—75 actual hours, 70 credits, at the trade se- 
lected. 

Spring Term—75 actual hours, 70 credits, at the trade se- 
lected. 


NOTICE TO TRADE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Trade School students will take notice that the following 
number of hours of practical work must be satisfactorily per- 
formed during each of four years before graduation from the 
Trade School Course: 

Fall Term—168 hours, at selected trade. 

Winter Term—168 hours, at selected trade. 

Spring Term—168 hours, at selected trade. 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE OF STUDY 


Kighteen hours must be passed per term and not more than 
two conditions incurred in. order to be promoted to the next 
higher class. Recitation and lecture periods 45 minutes; the 
laboratory, two hours; shop, and other periods, three hours. 


FIRST YEAR TRADE SCHOOL CLASS. 


Periods Per Week 


Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
DESI Gt eel rr a 5 5 
TS ISTE es Cn i rr 55 5 a 
North Carolina History..... 2 2 2 
EG ETL aS ae 2 2 2 
RU Be es ss ewes 2 2 2 
Peta Mie ge... Ss a: 2 2 2 
UIST» 2 aise ik 1 1 
ESE A er 5 5 5 


SECOND YEAR TRADE SCHOOL CLASS. 


Periods Per Week 


Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
UOTRIGING, ce ie 0 5 5) 5 
OTST UTNTGIETO: Sr 5 5 5 
United States History ........ 2 2 2 
ET i 3 3 3 
(STS ot ho i Oe a ar 2 2 2 
PIPAWINS 2... ss Re tes e's ss 2 2 2 
CT NS rec a a 1 1 1 
rage <.. 3. regs he oe 5 T 5 


THIRD YEAR TRADE SCHOOL CLASS. 


Periods Per Week 
Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 


~ 


BE is eae ses Oe eA 5 dD 5) 
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A PILING TI Gi ee Ben SeaP REE a) a) a) 
United States History <= S272. 2 2 2 
Physical Geography ........ 2 2 2 
DTA Wild Gene oe ee es 2 2 2 
Physi6logy 4 Sss9y esas ee 3 5) 3 
MUSIC eR Seti ae eee 1 uh Hl, 
Trade ohio. ae eee 5 5 9) 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE SCHOOL CLASS. 


Periods Per Week 
Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 


Hnglishis. eancd- eo oe ee 5) D 4) 
Algebras a. . sae ee 5) 5 5) 
Generals Historyas ess eee 2 2 2 
Bookkeeping <2, eee 3 5) 3 
CIVICS | St ee ee ee ee 2 2 2 
Drawin® 2c sa ee 2 2 2 
Musit™ .3.2 ap. Fate eee it 1 1 
Trade... ise: ee Ae 5 D 5 


FRESHMAN CLASS, 


Periods Per Week 


Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
Kinglish #223) e ees fee ae 5 5 5) 
Algebras aes ot. eee ree D 5 5 
Biology (Planije-a = eee 5) 

Biology (Animale 3 

General Srlistorye ss eee é 5 3 
MUSits (oft eee ene | 1 1 
Elementary Chemistry ..... 3 
Shop, Greenhouse or Dairy’g 3 3 3 
Mechanical Drawing ..:.... 2 2 2 
Current. Vivents ose ee 2 2 2 


SOPHOMORE CLASS. 


Periods Per Week 
Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
Plane Geometry .........., eo 5 5 


*OUN}INDIZOH Ul ssei9g 


OS LUE Gea or aa 5 5 4) 
11 SKUSE eae ea 5 5) 5 
BISLEY so eas 5) 5) 5) 
Meirher eGardening ......,.. 2 
Materials of Construction... 2 2 2 
Brivegr breeds... ....... 5% 2 2 2 
Mechanical Drawing ....... 2 2 2 
Shop, Greenhouse or Dairy’g 3 5) B) 
RSL 90 aa 1: il iL 
JUNIOR CLASS. 
Periods Per Week 
Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 

meumetry (S0lid)...,..¢..... 5) 

MEI ONOMELTY «se ve sss 5) i) 
OUEST) Se OA ea 5 5 a) 
PmereriOlOSy, (A). 6. oe ee. 2 2 

Sieam, Engines (M)..-..... 5} 3 

Pere mnoines (M)........... 3 
[OD 9 Sg ae 2 
Animal Breeding (A)....... 5) 

Brock Jldeing{A)......... 3 
Veterinary Science (A)..... d 
Proruicultire (Ajo... 6... 5) 5) 2 
MeO ATISHMI CM) er. ace... ..: : 
Rech alics HoMiysse i) 5) 

Heating and Ventilation (M) 5) 

Electrical Engineering (M).. 3 3 3 
Chemistry—Qual. Analy. (A) 3 5) 5) 
Chemistry—Qual. Analy. (M) 3 5} 5) 
SIO CAE te es 2 2 2 
BMG PE te oe ee soles vole eo 5) 3 3 
BEMMOMMOLODS. ccs es 5) o 3 
Berne My ee 2 2 2 
os all ere 1 1 i 
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SENIOR CLASS. 


Periods Per Week 


Subjects Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
SUPVO\ ITN aes eee eee, Z 
Emclisitty arayaee een eee 5 5) a5 
HCOnOMICS =. eae ee 5D 


Agricultural Group: 


Agrieultural Physies +...:.. 3 5) 

THeSis Ag gnc ee oe eee iy) 
APTOUONIV: --h oe cos eee pee 2 2 

EM LONTOLO ey @ .gegetaace een eae 5) 5) 
Landscape Gardening ...... 2 
Agricultural Chemistry ..... 2 2 2 

Mechanical Group: 

Sireno aro Materials] arene. 2 

FIVOrauliCs a ee ee 2 

Hydraulic-Motorss tae ph 

BB) ude orrtes aero CG 2 2 2 
Power Plant Desion mee. oe 2 

Estimates and Specifications 2 2 2 
SOD 7 eee soe es oe ee gee 3 E 2 
Thesis. eat eeance PIR D 


MUSIC“ 7s Pine oc hee ee ee nee ] 1 l 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY 


———______. 


Jas. B. Duptey, President. 


J. H. Buurorp, Head of Department and Instructor in Agri- 
culture and Chemistry. 


A. L. Mesane, Superintendent of Farm and Instructor in 
Practical Agronomy. 


R. H. Hampron, Florist, and Instructor in Horticulture and 
Botany. ene 

B. W. Barnes, Superintendent of Dairy, and Instructor in 
Dairy and Animal Husbandry. 


F. D. Wiarton, Instructor in Market Gardening. 
N. A. Barttey, Extension Work; Farm Demonstration Agent. 
CasweELu Rieves, Assistant, Dairy Husbandry. 


AGRICULTURAL COURSES 


A four-year college course in Agriculture. 
A two-year college course in Agriculture. 

3. A one week’s course in Agriculture. 

4, A four-year Preparatory course in Agriculture. 

There are four courses in Agrictulture—a four-year graded 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Agricultural 
Science, a two-year course leading to a certificate, and a one- 
week’s course for farmers and others who can only spend a 
limited amount of time away from their business. The four- 
year course is designed to give the student a well-rounded edu- 
cation combined with technical and practical instruction. The 
course is divided so as to give about one-third of the student’s 
time to technical instruction, one-third to scientific and the 
other third to actual practice. As all agricultural instruction 
is dependent upon a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 
sciences the course is essentially scientific rather than literary. 
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The two-year course is designed especially for the need of those 
students who have little time to spend in school and wish to 
get only such instruction as bears directly on their chosen 
vocation. 

Special attention is given to dairying, horticulture, soils, 
fertilizers, market gardening and stock-raising. The college 
has frequent calls for young men to do practical work in these 
subjects. 

The one week’s course is devoted to a course of lectures and 
practical demonstrations on dairying, soils, fertilizers and 
stock-raising. These courses for the most part will be given 
by experts from the State Department of Agriculture. 

The four-year preparatory course is designed to prepare stu- 
dents for the regular Agricultural Course leading to the degree 
OL. BSS 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Instruction is given by laboratory work, text-books, lectures 
aud reference reading. The scientific equipment is excellent— 
probably the best of any Negro school in the country. All class 
room work is supplemented by practical work, either in the 
field, the garden, the greenhouse, the barn, the dairy, or the 
chemical or physical laboratory. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The college has twenty-five acres of land in the immediate 
campus which is used for horticulture and market garden pur- 
poses. In addition to this it has a farm of 103 acres of land, 
most of which is under cultivation. There is a modern two- 
story barn which is used for dairy cattle, a piggery, and a 
small poultry plant. 

Recognizing the importance of good farm machinery and 
labor-saving devices, the College has purchased and received as 
donations from a number of firms a considerable amount of 
farm machinery, such as different kinds of plows, harrows, cul- 
tivators, a seed drill with a fertilizer attachment, a corn har- 
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vester, and various tools and machines for market gardening. 

The dairy is well equipped with modern apparatus for butter 
making. It has two United States, one De Laval and one 
Sharpless Separator, Acme Bail Churns, one Davis Swing 
Churn, seven Lever Butter Workers, one Eclipse Refrigerator, 
a Boyd Cream Ripening Vat, a Babcock Milk Testing Machine, 
Aerator, ete., thus enabling us to offer the very best course in 
butter making. We have recently added apparatus and uten- 
sils for cheese making for home consumption. 

A ninety ton silo has also been erected for which silage is 
raised every year. A St. Alban’s Shredder is used for cutting 
up the ensligae and a corn harvester is used for cutting the 
corn in the field. 

A modern barn has recently been built at the College farm 
and plans are prepared for a new dormitory at the farm for 
the Superintendent and members of the Senior class. 

The dairy farm is stocked with a good herd of milch cows. 

Different crops such as wheat, oats, cow peas, sugar beets, 
sorghum, millet, mangel wurzel, potatoes, alfalfa, tobacco, cot- 
ton, rape, vetch, clover, and various other forage crops, are 
grown on the farm, and the student obtains practical experi- 
ence in the cultivation of such crops with the latest and best 
farm machinery. 

Experiments are also being conducted on the dairy farm, 
illustrating the effect of different methods of cultivation and 
fertilization of several crops. Variety tests are also made. 
This experiment work is carried on by the students in the ad- 
vanced classes. 

The greenhouse is maintained to aid the student in the study 
of Botany and care of flowers. Instruction is also given in the 
management of a greenhouse on a commercial scale. 

Market gardening is practised on a small scale for the pur- 
pose of giving the student practice in the management of early 
truck lands. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLLEGE COURSES 


A—INDUSTRIAL—PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


I.—GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT. CARE OF CAMPUS. 175 actual 
hours. 


Practical work is given in the care and management of green- 
houses. Students are required to grow and care for various 
flowers, such as carnations, roses, hyacinths, freesias, narcis- 
sus, etc., aS well as various foliage plants, like ferns and palms. 
For Freshman and Sophomores. Fall term. Mr. Hampton. 
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II.—Propacation or Prants. 75 actual hours. Required 


Course I. 


Practice is given in making cuttings, in pottings, rooting, 
grafting, budding, etc. The student is also taught how to pre- 
pare various fungicides and insecticides, how and when to ap- 
ply them. For Freshmen and Sophomores. Wnhter term. Mr. 
Hampton. 


I1I.—Market Garpenine. 75 actual hours. Required Course 
Il. Industrial. For Freshmen and Sophomores. 


Practice is given in transplanting plants from the green- 
house or cold frames to the field. Attention is also given to 
raising early vegetables on a commercial scale. Spring term. 
Mr. Wharton. 


B—AGRICULTURE—BIOLOGY AND GEOLOGY 


J.— ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. 


This course is a general survey of the whole field of Agricul- 
ture dealing in a general way with the fundamentals of Agri- 
culture, such as the Soil, Plant Life, Manures and Fertilizers, 
Farm Crops, Plant Diseases, Insects and Birds, Live Stock and 
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Dairying and Feeds and Feeding. This course will be given by 
lectures, recitation and practical work on the plots. Three 
hours Fall and Winter Terms. Mr. Bluford. 


JI1.—ELeMentTARY Borany. 


Lectures, recitations and laboratory work. Special attention 
is given to plant morphology, the principles of nutrition, repro- 
duction, growth, sex and adaptation to environment. The im- 
portance of the fungi and seed plants is emphasized. The prin- 
ciples of plant breeding, crossing, pollination, budding and 
grafting are taught. Required of Freshmen. Fall term. Two 
hours. Text—Bailey and Coleman. Mr. Hampton. 


IIIT.—ELemenrary Biovoey. 


The various types and principles of animal life; structure 
and classification of the vertebrates and invertebrates; the com- 
mon parasites infecting man and the domestic animals. Fresh- 
men. Winter term. Two hours. Text—Bailey and Coleman 
Elementary Biology. Mr. Hampton. 


TV.—ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


Structural geology; important minerals and elements of the 
earth’s crust; the igneous or eruptive rocks; sedimentary and 
metamorphic rocks; dynamic geology—wind and river erosion ; 
underground water and lake deposits; glaciers, mountains, vol- 
canoes; earthquakes and geysers; stratigraphic geology. The 
uses of fossils; life during the archean and paleozoic times. 
The glacial period. For Juniors. Spring term. Three hours. 
Mr. Bluford. | 


AGRONOMY 


V—FarM MANAGEMENT. 


Lectures and recitations upon the selection, location, plan- 
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ning and the equipment of farms; farm building and machin- 
ery. Systems of cropping and farm accounts. For Seniors. 
Winter term. Two hours. Text—Card’s Farm Management. 
Mr. Mebane. 


VI.—AcrRIcULTURAL Puysics. Required Courses III. Physics 
and VY. Chemistry and I. Mechanics. 


The power of soils to retain moisture, effect of deep and shal- 
low cultivation, methods of constructing farm buildings, venti- 
lation, road making, draft of wagons and plows, etc., are fully 
discussed. Text: Agricultural Physics—Aing. For Seniors. 
Fall and Winter terms. Three hours. Mr. Bluford. 


VII.—AgericuLtuRAL Puysics Lasorarory Work. Courses L., 
If. and III. required . (Gen. Physics.) 


This course will accompany Course TV. with detailed experi- 
ments to show the rate of percolation of water through soils; 
capillary attraction; effect of different kinds of mulches; de-— 
termination of specific gravity and specific heat; and the me- 
chanical analysis of soils. The department has been recently 
equipped with the latest apparatus for soil work. Spring term. 
Seniors. Two hours. Mr. Bluford. 


VIII.—Farm Crops. 


Lectures upon the history, production, harvesting and mar- 
keting of farm crops. Practical exercises in harvesting and 
storing various staple crops. Preparation of soil and the seed- 
ing of fall and winter crops; practical exercises in draining 
land, fall plowing and the preparation of soil for spring seed- 
ing. Practical rotation of crops on one acre plats. For Fresh- 
me and Seniors. Fall term; 75 actual hours. Mr. Mebane. 


IX .—SprEciaL Crops. 


The seeding and harvesting of special crops, such as corn, 
tobacco, cotton, the clovers and the grasses. Practical exer- 
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cises in the rotation of these crops on one acre plats. For 
Seniors. Spring term, 75 actual hours. Juniors. Summer 
term, 320 actual hours. Mr. Mebane. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND VETERINARY SCIENCE 


I. The structure and function of the bones, muscles and 
joints are carefully studied. The various organs and their 
functions receive special attention; health laws, ventilation, 
influence of heredity, preparation and use of domestic reme- 
dies; disinfectants and their uses; sanitation and prevention 
of tuberculosis. For Freshmen. Three hours throughout the 
year. Text—Law’s Physiology of Domestic Animals. 


I1.—Vererinary Science. Three hours. Required Course I. 
Physiology. 


The common diseases of farm animals are briefly discussed, 
together with remedies for same. Some practical work in 
caring for sick animals is also provided the student. Text— 
Veterniary Elements.—Hopkins. For Juniors. Spring term. 
Mr. Barnes. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND DAIRYING 


I.—ANIMAL BREEDING. 


The student is taught the underlying principles of successful 
breeding; such subjects as atavism, variation, selection, hered- 
ity, line-breeding, cross-breeding and in and in-breeding are 
discussed. Collateral reading required. Text—Shaw’s Animal 
Breeding. For Juniors. Fall term. Three hours. Mr. Atkins. 


II1.—Breep or LIvE Srock. 


The origin, history and characteristics of the various breeds 
of cattle, sheep and swine are taken up. Especial attention is 
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given to the various types of dairy cattle and hogs. Whenever 
possible actual specimens are used to show the characteristics 
of the various breeds of animals. Excursions are frequently 
made to near by farms for the purpose of score card work. For 
Juniors. Winter term. Three hours. Mr. Barnes. 


[IIT.—MILK AND CREAM TESTING. 


The student is taught how to test milk and cream; he is 
made familiar with the Babcock test for fat; he is also expected 
to test milk for adulterants, determine its specific gravity, total 
solids, the amount of water it contains, and is required to make 
at least two tests of each cow in the herd. He also becomes 
expert in testing cream for acidity according to, at least, two 
methods. 

Lectures and recitation work will be given on the composi- 
tion, secretion and production of milk. Fall term for Juniors. 
Three hours. A. L. Mebane. 


IV.—Bvurrer Maxine. Three hours. Required Course III. 


Thorough drill is given in butter-making according to the 
most improved methods. Considerable drill is also given in 
making neat and attractive packages, in storing and scoring 
butter, ripening cream, etc. For Juniors. Winter term. Mr. 
Barnes. 


V.—MANAGEMENT oF Datry. 75 actual hours. Required Courses 
DiTandelsve 


The student is expected to go into the dairy and take charge 
of the work under the supervision of the instructor. He re- 
ceives instruction in the care and management of separators 
and obtains more practice in butter-making. Fall term. For 
Juniors. Mr. Barnes. 


ViI.— Dairy INpustry. 


The cleaning of the dairy barn, the cleaning of cows and 
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milking; the cleaning of the dairy and dairy utensils. For 
Freshmen and Sophomores. Fall term, 75 hours; Winter term, 
75 hours; Spring term, 75 hours. 


‘C—HORTICULTURE AND BOTANY 


1.—Borany. Five eredits. Desired Course I. Horticulture. 


Such subjects as how the plant takes up food from the soil 
and the atmosphere; the effect of sunlight, air and moisture 
on plants are noted, diseases of plants and remedies for same 
are discussed in an elementary way. Given in connection with 
Course I. Agrictulture. Text: Elementary Botany.—Bailey. 
For Seniors. Spring term. Mr. Hampton. 


II.—PROPAGATION OF PLAnts. Three hours. 


Method of propagating plants by cutting, stolons, suckers, 
layering seed, etc., are discussed. The principles underlying 
budding, grafting and pruning are also discussed. Text: 
Principles of Plant Culture.——Go/ff. Freshmen. Fall term. 
Mr. Hampton. 


I17.—Smatut Frourr Curtrurn. Two credits. Required Course 
Pie Horticulture. 


Methods of propagating and cultivating various kinds of 
small fruit are discussed, together with the preparation of soil 
for same. Winter term. Juniors. Mr. Hampton. 


IV.—Marxer Garpeninc. 160 actual hours; 80 credits. Re 
quired Course II. Horticulture. 


A study of the different crops adapted to market gardening 
and adapted to North Carolina is made. Construction and 
management of hot beds, cold frames, special fertilizers for 
vegetable crops, packing, shipping and marketing are also con- 
sidered. Text: Vegetable Gardening.—Bailey. For Sopho- 
mores. Spring term. Mr. Wharton. 
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V.—Pomotocy. Two credits. Required Course III. Horticul- 
ture. 


Planting of fruit trees, tilling and fertilizing fruit lands. 
Planting and caring for orchard, picking, packing, storing and 
shipping fruit are discussed. Text: Fruit Growing.—Bailey. 
For Seniors. Winter term. Mr. Hampton. 


VI.—LANpDSCAPE GARDENING. 75 actual hours. Required Course 
V. Horticulture. 

Principles of embellishing landscapes, planting and manage- 
ment of lawns, management of orchards, pruning, etc. Text: 
Landscape Gardening.—J/aynard. Spring term. Seniors. Mr. 
Hampton. 


ENTOMOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 


I.—Enromo.tocy. Three hours. Required.Course VI. Horti- 


culture. Text: Constock’s Insect Life. 


The subject is taught by means of lectures and the student 
is required to read upon topics assigned him by the instructor. 
The most common insects and insecticides are studied. For 
Seniors. Fall term. Mr. Hampton. 


IIl.—BacrerrioLtocy. Three hours. Required Courses II. Hor- 
ticulture and I. Chemistry. 


Lectures are given on the nature of bacteria, their relation to 
other plants, supplemented by laboratory work. For Juniors. 
Fall and Winter terms. Mr. Barnes. 


IL i.—Pranr Disnases. Three hours. Required Course I. Hor- 
ticulture. 


Lectures and laboratory work. Common diseases, such as 
the cereal pests and insects; diseases of cotton, tobacco and 
fruit trees are studied with the aid of the compound micro- 
scope. For Seniors, Winter term. Mr. Hampton. 
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D—POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


The poultry work at the college has been recently added and 
is therefore on quite a limited scale, but it is expected that this 
important industry will take first rank at the college in the 
next few years. We have already two breeding pens with a 
number of outdoor home-made brooders and we are now plan- 
ning to build an incubator cellar and to install several makes 
of incubators. We have recently purchased the following vari- 
eties of poultry: Rhode Island Reds, Partridge Wyandottes, 
and White Leghorns. : 


I.—PouttrRy HUSBANDRY. 


Construction and location of poultry houses; classification 
and study of the breeds of domestic poultry; breeding, feeding 
and management; diseases and remedies; production and mar- 
keting of eggs; incubation and breeding; capons and caponiz- 
ing. For Freshmen, Preparatory and two-year students. Three 
hours, entire year. Mr. Wharton. 


E—COURSES IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


EQUIPMENT. 


The chemical laboratory is well equipped with suitable ap- 
paratus and necessary chemicals for the study of general as 
well as agricultural chemistry. 

Among the most expensive apparatus may be mentioned 
Hoffman’s aparatus for decomposition and recomposition of 
water, fat extraction apparatus, chemical balances, soil analy- 
sis apparatus, hot plates, copper, air and water baths, appa- 
ratus for analysis of baking powders, water analysis, etc. 

In short, the equipment of the department is first-class in 
every respect, and in some lines it is perhaps second to that of 
no other institution in the State. 

While the equipment for the work in Physics is not so com- 
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plete as that in Chemistry, the Department has made and pur- 
chased sufficient apparatus to illustrate on the lecture table 
the more important laws of Physical Science. The equipment 
consists of a Lever Air Pump with oxydized brass barrel and 
accessories, an Atwood’s machine, Port Lummere and Stereop- 


ticon for projection work, a set of Vacuum and Spectrum Geis- 


sler tubes containing residuum gases, Ruhmkorff Induction 
coil, a Hoffman’s Graduated Eudiometer, an assortment of 
batteries and Leyden jars for induction and distribution of 
electricity, compound microscopes, pulleys, balances, pumps, 
sonometer and a general assortment of lecture table apparatus. 
The lecture room can be made dark at any time for illustration 
with the stereopticon or Port Lummere. The lecture table is 
fitted with water, gas an electricity. 


The department has recently purchased some of the latest 
apparatus for Soil Physics which includes a ball-bearing bal- 
ance, 50 ce. flasks with ground glass stoppers drawn out to an 
open capillary tube for specific gravity work; brass tubes 1214 
xl7% inches inside measurement for the determination of vol- 
ume weight, apparent specific gravity and porosity of soils, 
apparatus to determine the power of loose and compact soils 
to retain moisture a set of brass tubes 16x17% inches inside 
measurement to show the rate of percolation of water through 
soils; a set of galvanized iron cylinders set in water jackets to 
show the effect of mulches or evaporation of water from soil; 
and a set of five glass tubes, 30x17 inches inside measurement, 
for determining the capillary attraction of soils. 


A detailed description of the courses offered by this depart- 
ment follows: 


I.—GENrERAL Cuemistry. Three credits. Required Course II. 
Physics. | 


Lectures are given on general chemistry, and experiments 
are performed before the students in the lecture rooms, which 
bear directly on and pave the way for Agricultural Chemistry. 
For Freshmen. Spring term. J. H. Bluford. 


~ 
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I1.—GeneraL Cuemistry. Three credits. Required Course I. 
Chemistry. 


Lectures and laboratory work. The student goes into the 
laboratory and carries on experiments for himself, illustrating 
the principles he has learned in the lecture room. Text: 
Mimeographed Notes. For Sophomores. Fall and Winter 
terms. J. H. Bluford. 


TiI.— Qualitative ANALysis. Three credits. Required Course 
II. Chemistry. 


Laboratory work. During this term the student becomes 
familiar with testing and especially the elements which enter 
into the composition of plant and animal life. For Sopho- 
mores. Spring term. J. H. Bluford. 


IV.—Quatirative ANALysis. Two credits. Required Course 
III. Chemistry. ; 


Laboratory work. Qualitative analysis completed, acids. 
Texte. NOtes. -Juniors. Eall term. J. H. Bluford. 


V.— AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Two credits. Required Course 
IV. Chemistry. 


Lectures on the chemical composition of soils, plants and 
animals. The function of the various elements necessary for 
plant growth, and the various compounds for animal nutrition 
are discussed. For Juniors. Winter and Spring term. J. H. 
Bluford. 


Vi—QuanvTirativeE ANALysis. Five credits. Required Course 
IV. Chemistry. 


Instruction is given in the analysis of soils, fertilizers and 
feeding stuffs, the object to acquaint the student with the chem- 
ical composition of soils, fertilizers and feeding stuffs, so that 
he may intelligently make use of reports and bulletins of ex: 
periment stations dealing with the chemical compos’*ion of 
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various agricultural products. For Seniors. Fall term. J. H. 
Bluford. 


VII.—AnimaL Toxicorocy. Two credits. Required Courses 
1; U1 itsand- ty 2 Cliemistiy: 


Lectures are given on the poisonous plants and insects in- 
jurious to stock ; the symptoms of poisoning; the pigments, in- 
secticides, matches and vermin poison; the sources, elimina- 
tion, and antidotes of stock poison, etc. _For Seniors. Winter 
term. J. H. Bluford. 


VII.—Ferepine. Five hours. Required Courses III. Agricul- 
ture and V. and VI. Chemistry. 


The laws of nutrition and the composition of animal bodies 
are briefly discussed. The composition and digestibility, mar- 
ket and food values of the various food stuffs are discussed. 
Nutritive ratios and the practical application of same in com- 
pounding rations for the various farm animals are carefully 
considered. Collateral reading required. Text: Feeding of 
Animals.—Jordan. For Seniors. Spring term. Mr. Atkins. 


I.— Puysics. 


The work of the first term consists of five lectures and reci- 
tations per week, the subjects covered being Mechanics, Hy- 


draulics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. The lectures are fully 


illustrated, and the practical applications of principles clearly 
pointed out. Full notes are required, and also some reference 
work. For Sophomores. J. H. Bluford. 


T1.—Heat, MaGNetrismM AND Exvecrriciry. Three hours. Course 
I. Physics desired. Course IV. Mathematics. 


These subjects are discussed in an elementary way, and the 
fundamental principles are illustrated. 

Practical work is done in wiring and hanging electric bells. 
Special attention is given to the various kinds of galvanic cells, 
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their uses and relative values. The course is made as practical 
as possible, so that a student on leaving the college can take 
up the work of electrician. 


I1I.—Sounp anp Licutr. Three hours. Course II. desired, V. 
Mathematics. 


This is a continuation of Courses I and II. and the same 
methods are adopted. Sound is treated briefly, but light is 
given a greater proportion of time so as to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the construction and mechanism of the most im- 
portant optical instruments and the part played by it in animal 
and vegetable growth. 


1V.—Puysicaut Lasoratrory Work. Three hours. Courses [., 
II. and III. required. 


This work is designed to fix the principles learned in the 
previous lectures firmly in mind by performing the experiments 
used on the lecture table. 

Subjects: Mechanics of Masses, Liquids, Gases, Heat, and 
Hlectrical Measurements. 


TRADE SCHOOL COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


FIRST YHAR TRADE CLASS. 
Dairy Inpustry. Credit three hours, divide as follows: 


90 minutes—Cleaning the dairy and barn; washing utensils; 
separation and bottling of milk; sterilizing milk vessels. 

45 minutes—Lecture on methods of cleaning; dairy sanita- 
tion; why it is necessary to have all milk vessels clean ; methods 
of milking; nature of bacteria; pure water supply; how disease 
can be carried by the water and milk supply; hygiene of per- 
sons handling milk. 
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45 minutes—Farm Arithmetic with special reference to dairy 
problems; measurement of barns, silos and dairy utensils; cal- 
culating dairy ration; elementary feeding. 


e 


SECOND YEAR TRADE CLASS. 
GREENHOUSE. Credit three hours, divided as follows: 


90 minutes—Cleaning green house; watering plants; potting 
plants; making greenhouse soils; transplanting to field; plot 
work; budding; grafting; care of campus; making flower beds; 
planting bulbs. 

45 minutes—Elementary horticulture text book; Plant Pro- 
pagation by Goff. 

45 minutes—Arithmetic—with reference to making of in- 
secticides, fungicides and land measurement. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE CLASS. 


Poutrry INpustrry. Daily throughout year—credit three hours, 
divided as follows: 


90 minutes—Care of poultry plants; whitewashing; disin- 
fecting; mixing poultry feeds; feeding. 

45 minutes—Poultry raising on the farm—Text book Wat- 
son. 

45 minutes—Farm Arithmetic—Burkett. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE CLASS. 


Sorts. Daily throughout year. 


90 minutes—Study of various soil types, percolation of water 
through soils; specific gravity of soils; flow of air through 
soils; temperature of soils under varying conditions; capillar- 
ity of soils; water holding capacity of soils. Text Laboratory 
Manual—Stevens and Schaub. 

45 minutes—Elementary Animal Husbandry — Text — 
Plumb’s Animal Husbandry. 

45 minutes—Farm Arithmetic—Completed text—Burkett 
and Swartzel. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICS 


Jas. B. Dupuey, President. 

I’. C. JOHNSON, Director and Instructor in Mathematies. 

W. N. Nexson, Instructor in Carpentry and Drawing. 

C. L. Fosrrr, Instructor in Blacksmithing. 

A. D. Watkins, Instructor in Masonry. 

M.S. Sanpers, Instructor in Broom Making. 

L. P. Byarm, Instructor in Machine Shop Practice and 
Drawing. 

Ii. W. Fisaer, Machine Wood Turning. 

Rk. L. Campsetr, Instructor in Machine Shop Practice. 


From the beginning of the first year the students’ time is 
spent in the lecture room, draughting rooms and shops. Stu- 
dents will be given the opportunity of visiting the various man- 
ufacturing establishments of the vicinity where the practical 
applications of principles studied in the class rooms and labor- 
atories. . 

The first four years’ work in this department is a trade 
school course. The first year students rotate from shop to 
shop by terms during this year. After that time those wishing 
to graduate from a trade will be required to select some indus- 
try and continue in it for three years. A certificate will then 
be given for proficiency if the course has been satisfactorily 
completed. After that time, those wishing to gradute from 
the institution must take an additional year’s instruction in 
some of the other shops and will perfect themselves in mathe- 
matics, science and drawing. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Buildings—The main building is a two-story brick structure 
with basement. On the first floor are located the carpenter, tin 
and machine shops. The exhibit room is also on this floor. In 
the basement are the machine woodworking and bricklaying 
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shops, also the power and heating plant. ‘The second floor con- 
tains the recitation, reading and drawing rooms. 

The blacksmith shop is located in a one-story brick building 
at the rear of the main building. This is an up-to-date shop 
with the most modern equipment. An electric motor furnishes 
the necessary power. 

The broom shop is a one-story frame building. This building 
houses the finest broom factory in the city of Greensboro. 

The reading room is provided with books of reference, and 
technical journals. Equipment in drawing consists of tables, 
drawing board and T squares. Students will provide them- 
selves with instruments. 

A dynamo has been installed and is used for experimental 
purposes and for lighting the shops. A central heating plant 
has recently been installed in the Mechanical Building. This 
furnishes opportunity to study the operations of an improved 
steam. heating system. Instruction in the following lines of 
work has been provided: | 

Architecture, blacksmithing and general repairing, tinsmith- 
ing, machine shop practice, hand wood-turning, machine wood- 
working, bricklaying and plastering. 

All instruction in shop work is given with the aid of blue 
prints or of sketches made by the student himself. 


SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 
I.—Mecuanicat Drawing. Mr. Byarm. 


Fall Term—During this term instruction is given in projec- 
tional drawing. 

Winter Term—In this term the student is instructed in 
shading, and tracing drawings. 

Spring Term—During this term the student is taught to 
make drawings of sections. 

Four hours per week during Sophomore year. 


IIl.—ApvaANncep MrecHanicat Drawing. Mr. Johnson. 


In this course the student begins the study of machine and 
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architectural details and makes his drawing from measure- 
ments taken by himself. 


I1J.—Macuine Drawinte. Mr. Byarm. 


The student prepares for machine design by familiarizing 
himself with the proportions and the arrangement of various 
machines and their parts. The student begins with the work 
of dimensioning of elementary machine parts from sketches in 
magazines, text books and of machines in the shops. This leads 
gradually to the making of working drawings of machines. 
Two two-hours periods per week throughout the Junior year. 


ITV.—MAacHINe DRAWING AND Dusicn. Mr. Byarm. 


At first the student is taught the design of tools and ma- 
chines by having him consult freely the trade catalogues, and 
the working drawings of manufacturing concerns. One two- 
hour period throughout the Senior year. In addition to the 
machine drawing the students are given a brief outline of the 
various principles of mechanics. The necessary theory for 
proportioning screws, bolts, keys, cutters, shafting, couplings, 
hangers, belts and rope drives, friction and tooth gearing and 
engine parts are given. Two two-hour periods per week 
throughout the Senior year. 


~V.—Mareriats. Messrs. Foster, Watkins and Nelson. 


The student studies the principal materials that are used in 
building construction and in machine construction. Their uses, 
strength and general characteristics are discussed. The course 
is given in two one-hour periods during Sophomore year. 


VI.—Srrencru or Mareriats. Mr. Johnson. 


This course consists of a review of the principles of mechan- 
ics applicable to the strength of materials at rupture, the 
methods of manufacture and the methods of testing. The 
mechanical theory of the subject is mainly discussed. The solu- 
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tion of practical problems forms a large part of this work. Two 
one-hour periods during first term of Senior year. Text-book: 
Merriman’s Strength of Materials. 


VII.—Hybraurics. Mr. Byarm. 


Hydrostatics and the flow of water over weirs, and through 
orifices, pipes, and open channels are considered. Two one- 
hour periods during first term of Senior year. Text-book: Mer- 
riman’s Hydraulics. 


VIII.—Hypravtic Morors, Mr. Byarm. 


This course is designed to make the student familiar with 
the several types of water wheels which are in common use to- 
day. The mechanical theory of the turbine and Pelton wheel 
is developed in detail. Two hours per week during the second 
term, Senior year. Text-book: Merriman’s Hydraulics. 


IX.—Sream Enernes. Mr. Campbell. 


The folowing subjects are treated: Types—simple, com- 
pound and triple expansion, automatic, rotary and turbines; 
care and management; indicators, indicated and brake horse 
power. Steam pumps are also considered in connection with 
Steam engines. 

A descriptive study of the various types and makes of steam 
generators in common use and the adaptability of each type to 
special localities is made together with a consideration of com- 
bustion of fuels, boiler settings, boiler accessories, legal require- 
_ments. Three One-hour periods first and second terms of the 
Junior year. 


X.—Mercuanics. Mr. Johnson. 


This subject will be given throughout the Sophomore year. 
During the first and second terms the mechanics of solids will 
be taken up. During the spring term the mechanics of fluids 
and gases will be studied. 
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Special attention will be given to the graphical solution of 
all problems where such solutions can be used to advantage. 


X1.—Power PLAnt Dusten. Mr. Byarm. 


During the second term of the Senior year the student makes 
a complete study of power plants, including engines, boiler, 
pumps, and the most important features. One two-hour period. 


XII.—ELEMENTsS oF EvecrricaL ENGINEERING. Mr. Campbell. 


This subject is begun in the Junior year with lectures and 
includes the practical application of electricity for power and 
lights. During the second and third term of the Junior year 
the student does laboratory work, which is at first elementary 
in character, with a view of initiating the student into the 
methods of connecting circuits, the making of measurements 
and the use of common apparatus and instruments. 


XIII.—Heatine aNd VENTILATING. Mr: Byarm. 


The course comprises lectures upon the various methods of 
heating and ventilating buildings. The systems of heating are 
developed from the fire place to the most modern systems of 
the day. In connection with the course the student may take 
practical work in steam-fitting and tin work adapted to fur- 
naces and stoves. For Juniors, second term. 


XIV.—Gas Encines. Mr. Campbell. 


The aim of this course is to give such theoretical knowledge 
of the working of the two and four cycle gas engine that the 
student will be able to make ordinary repairs intelligently. 
There are two gasoline engines in the laboratories of the de- 
partment that are used for practical demonstrations. The 
great popularity of the automobile makes it very desirable that 
every student graduating from a mechanical school should 
have a knowledge of the gas engine. Course XII. required. 
Two hours per week during the spring of Junior year. 
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XV.—MecHaNnismM. Mr. Johnson. 


This course aims to give as clearly and concisely as possible 
the principles of mechanical motion so that they may be ap- 
plied to any mechanism for determining the motion of its parts 
and to show the methods of dealing with problems of machine 
design. Two hours per week during Spring term Junior year, 


ARCHITECTURE 


ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAW- 
inc. Mr. Nelson. 


XVI. 


The evolution of the Art of Building is considered and the 
artistic achievement—planning, decoration of each of the pe- 
riods is studied with reference to its structural methods, ma- 
terials and conditions. 

The student is given the classical orders to draw out in order 
to accustom his eye and mind to good architectural propor- 
tions. Great stress is laid on getting the student to the stage 
where he can draw well, be neat and exact in pencil, pen, and 
wash drawings. Junior year. Four hours per week. 


XVII.—ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. Mr. Nelson. 


The problems of this year are given to teach the student to 
think and reason correctly. In the Senior year the problems 
become more extensive. The student is made acquainted with 
the principles underlying the design of different kinds of build- 
ings and the various requirements for such design. The work 
covers the Senior year. | 


X VIII.—Estimatres AND Sprecirications. Mr. Nelson. 


The student is taught to estimate the cost of the different 
buildings that he designs and various problems are given him 


in order to familiarize him with usual methods of making esti- 
mates. 
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The student is taught the requirements of a good specifica- 
tion; what should be included and what omitted; the relation 
of specification to working drawings. Two hour periods, first 
and second terms Senior year. Text—to be selected. 


SHOP WORK 


I.—CARPENTRY. Mr. Nelson. 


The course in carpentry is designed to cover four years. 
Kach student is given instruction in house carpentry, shop 
carpentry, cabinet making, wood carving, wood turning and 
practice on wood-working machinery. 

The I. Year Trade class will do Elementary Sloyd work and 
Whittling. Only simple tools will be used. The models to be 
made will consist of pencil sharpener, small cart, kite, doll 
furniture, etc. Text: Elementary Sloyd and Whittling. — 
Larson. 


The Il. Year Trade class will do Advanced Sloyd work, 
which consists of making various articles useful about the 
home, such as match box and strike combined, whisk broom 
holder, shelf, bread-cutting board, tooth brush shelf, towel rack, 
book rack, key rack, picture frames, etc. 


In the III. Year Trade class the student is given exercises 
in planing, squaring, gauging, sawing, laying off lines and di- 
mensions. The different joints of carpentry are made. In the 
IV. Year Trade class the student makes practical applications 
of the first, second and third years by making articles of furni- 
ture and doing simple building. 

The Freshman class will do exercises in house framing, lay- 
ing floors, weather-boarding and general carpentry. 

The Sophomore class will continue framing and general car- 
pentry. Exercises in roof construction and putting up cornice 
will be given. 

Junior class will do stair building and special work in roof 
construction in addition to practice on wood-working machin- 
ery, wood carving and turning. 
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During the fourth year the student takes advanced work in 
carpentry, pattern work, cabinet wens and shop management 
and building supervision. 


II—Hanpb Woop TuRNING Course. Mr. Fisher. 


Short lectures pertaining to the handling of lathes, the names 
of the different parts, their use and how to take care of them. 
Demonstration lessons in wood turning and how the tools are 
used will be given. 


‘FIRST YEAR. 


Fall Term—Names of tools, the kind of work each tool is 
intended for, how to grind and keep in order. Simple cylindri- 
cal and tapered turning. 

Winter Term—Practice in beading and baluster turning. 

Spring Term—Miniature column turning. 


SECOND YEAR. 


During this year students are instructed in face plate and 
spindle turning, such as cups, rosettes, and different forms of 
hollow turning. 


IITIT.—MacHIne WoopworkKINGc. Mr. Fisher. 


Instruction and short lectures pertaining to the handling of 
machines; names, parts and care of the same. Special instruc- 
tion will be given on variety saw mitering, dadoing, ripping 
fence, cutting off work to desired length. Practical instruc- 
tion on variety lathe turning chain spindles, mallets, knobs, 
and variety turnings also practice in band sawing, jointing 
and surfacing. 

During the course students will be given practical instruc- 
tion in belt lacing, splicing belts, also practical course in mill- 
wrighting in connection with the work. 

There will be grinding and setting up machines for the vari- 


ous kinds of turnings as the student advances in this line of 
work. 
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TV.—Foreine. Mr. Foster. 


The regular course in blacksmithing will consist of all kinds 
of welds, repairing wagons, buggies, and farm machinery; 
special stress on horse and the study of the hoof; wheelwright- 
ing, making spokes, hubs, rims, axles, etc., building wagons and 
buggies divided as follows: 


First Year Trade Class—The care of fire, the use of hammer 
and care of the tolls, making staples, hooks, rings, chains, and 
lessons from blue prints Nos. 1 to 12 are taught. 


Second Year Trade Class—Drawing out tools and tempering 
and making corner welds, butt welds, tie welds, different heats 
for proper iron and steel welds are taught. Lessons are taken 
from blue print Nos. 12 to 24. 


Third Trade Year—Banding, strapping, twisting, upsetting, 
bolt making, thread cutting, and general tool making make up 
this year’s work. Lessons are from blue prints Nos: 24 to 36. 


Fourth Year Trade Class—Wagon building, cutting and 
welding tires, welding buggy axles, shoeing horses, forging 
tools and tempering steel complete the course. 


V.—TINSMITHING. 


The student who takes sheet metal work must do consider- 
able work in draughting patterns. The first year is devoted 
largely to familiarizing the student with the various tools, 
machines and materials used in the trade, and in cutting and 
plain soldering. During the second year sheet iron work is 
introduced, also riveting, bending, guttering, making cans, 
cups, ete., from patterns. 


During the third year the student is taught how to draft 
patterns and work from his own designs. He does work during 
the year in the following: Brazing cornice, stamping, joining 
cast iron, wrought iron, brass and lead pipes, furnace work, 
ornamental tin and exhibition work. The course coyers three 
years. 
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VI—BrICKLAYING. Mr. Watkins. 


The course in Bricklaying is designed to cover the four years 
of Trade School work. Each student is given practical instrue- 
tion in house planning and building, concreting, tile making, 
chimney construction, inside plastering and stucco work. 

First Year Trade—Names and use of tools; making and 
spreading mortar; construction of plain four-inch walls; gen- 
eral helpers. 

Second Year Trade—Instruction as to different bonds; small 
plumbing exercises; making rough concrete; general helpers. 

Third Year Trade—Pier construction; pointing exercises; 
simple plastering exercises. 

Fourth Year Trade—Laying to line; constructing plain cor- 
ners; kalsomining. 

Freshman Class—Laying to line; use of hair and commercial 
cements; exercises in bond work with reference to headers and 
stretchers. | 

Sophomore Class—Concreting; flue and fire-place construc. - 
tion; common arches; lathing; plastering. 

Junior Class—Line work for speed; projectional exercises ; 
scaffolding exercises; window and door frame cutting; fancy 
arch work. | 

Senior Class—Line work for speed and neatness; plastering 
—special stress on white-coating and sand finishing; press 
brick exercises; superintending work. : 

Practical work is sometimes interrupted by weather cond- 
tions. In these case talks are given on materials, estimates, 
contracting and other important subjects. 


VII.—BroomMm-MAKING. Mr. Sanders. 


The course in broom-making is divided as follows: 


FIRST YEAR TRADE CLASS. 


Fall Term—Separating the insides from the hurls for brooms 
No. 0, separating No. 2 insides from No. 1 insides, grading the 
hurls and insides. 


Bricklaying Shop. 
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Winter Term—Separating the insides from the hurls for 
brooms No. 5 and separating No. 2 hurls from No. 3 hurls and 
sizing the insides and hurls. 


Spring Term—Separating the insides from the hurls for 
brooms No. 4, eutting the hurls and separating the cutting 
from the hurls for brooms No. 3, bursting and separating the 
stems from the hurls. 


SECOND YEAR TRADE CLASS. 


Fall Term—Separating the No. 1 long hurl from No. 1 short 
hurl. Separating No. 1 long insides from No. 1 short insides. 
Separating No. 2 long hurl from No. 2 short hurl. Separating 
No. 2 long insides from No. 2 short insides. 


Winter Term—Grading insides for whisks and toys. Grad- 
ing, sizing, cutting, bursting and dyeing. 


Spring Term—Sewing and bunching brooms Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE CLASS. 


Fall Term—Making of brooms. 
Winter Term—Making of brooms and brushes. 


Spring Term—Making of brooms, brushes and toys. 


VIJI.—Macuine SHop Pracricr. Mr. Campbell. 


The first year is spent in the blacksmith shop. There the 
student learns to forge and temper his tools and to work steel 
and wrought iron under the hammer. When the student comes 
into the machine shop he must bring with him two chisels and 
four lathe tools of his own forging. 

Practically the entire second year is taken up with bench 
work—chipping and filing to size different exercises as called _ 
for in the blue prints furnished. The chief aim is to attaii 
accuracy in modeling and finishing work with hand _ tools. 
During the spring term straight turning in cast iron is begun. 

In the third year instruction is given in turning and boring 
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the different metals used in machine construction—gear cut- 
ting; drilling; planning and laying out work. 3 
All work turned out by the students must pass a rigid in- 
spection. 
During the fourth year the student either alone or in con- 
junction with his classmates builds some machine of practical 
use. 
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ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


JAMES B. Dupiey, President. 

S. B. Jonus, Director and Instructor in English and Physi- 
ology. 

P. D. Biuurorp, Assistant in English. 

CHARLES IE. Srewarr, Instructor in Music and General His- 
tory. 

D. K. Cuerry, Instructor in Mathematies. 

W. F. Coteman, Instructor in History and Geography. 

D. J. Jordan, in charge of Teachers’ Training Course and 
Supervisor of the Night School. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


ENGLISH. 


The purpose of the course in English is to teach students to 
speak correctly, read with ease and intelligence, and to express 
their thoughts accurately. and idiomatically in writing. For 
this reason oral composition figures largely in the course. 
Reading is carried through the four years. Especial emphasis 
is placed upon letter writing and short essays. 


The work of the classes is arranged as follows: 


FRESHMAN. F. D. Bluford, Instructor. 


Fall Term—The elements of rhetoric as applied to descrip- 
tion and narration. Letter Writing: Letting writing will be 
emphasized as an important form of composition—two themes 
each week. 

Winter Term—Collection of material for a theme and deyel- 
opment of both outline and theme. Careful attention will be 
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given to the essential qualities of the theme—two themes each 
week. | 

Spring Term—The nature and development of the paragraph 
as a unit of composition. Careful study will be made of the 
isolated and related paragraphs—two themes each week. Text 
Book; Lockwood’s Composition and Rhetoric. Reading Liter- 
ary Masterpieces of American Literature. 


Sopnomorn. F. D. Bluford, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Review of parts one and two in Lockwood and 
Emerson’s Rhetoric. The sentence from the viewpoint of 
Rhetoric. Words will be studied from the standpoint of their 
use in expressing various shades of meaning—two themes each 
week. : 

Winter Term—The important forms of prose, figures of 
speech. . 

Spring Term—Continuation of the work of the Winter Term. 
Text Book: Lockwood and Emerson’s Rhetoric and Composi- 
tions—parts three and four. Reading—Literary Masterpieces 
completed. 


JuNior. HF’. D. Bluford, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Rhetoric is continued in the study of the laws 
of debate and argument. Careful attention is given to the 
making of briefs. A minute study of Burke’s speech on Con- 
ciliation with America. | 3 

Winter Term—Rhetoric is continued with essays on current 
topic. Daily reviews of current events. Macaulay’s Essay on 
Johnson is read. 

Spring Term—The elements and qualities of style. Biograph- 
ical sketches and reviews. Carlyle’s essays on Burns will be 
read. 


Smntor. 8S. B. Jones, Instructor. 


Fall Term—The principles of argumentation. Weekly 
themes. The reading and study of American and English au- 
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tohrs. Text-books will be used for reading, for practice in 
grammatical construction and as models of English composi- 
tion. Themes on subjects connected with the various indus- 
tries of the students will be required. 

Winter Term—Continuation of the work of the fall term. 

Spring Term—Completion of the work of the fall and win- 
ter terms. Students will be required in addition to prepare a 
thesis in connection with some phase of the industrial work 
of the college. 


FRESHMAN, 
GENERAL History. C. EE. Stewart, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Rise of the Germanic peoples. The effect of the 

Crusades on arts, science and commerce. Influence of Chris- 
tianity in shaping the civilization of the Middle Ages. Current 
Events. 

Winter Term—The Reformation in Europe. The period of 
absolute monarchy. _ The rise of democracy and the French 
and American Revolutions. Expansion of modern nations with 
special reference to the expansion of the United States. Cur- 
rent Eyents. 


Spring Term—General Review. Current livents. 


Text-book: Myers’ General History. | 


SENIOR. 
Kconomics. 8. B. Jones, Instructor. 


Winter Term—The scope of the science of economics. ‘The 
principles of economics as applied to land, labor and capital. 
The economy of spending and saving; organization of produc- 
tion; meaning of value. 

Spring Term—Money, credit and banking. Distribution of 
the products of economic effort—wages and profits. Public 
finance. 


Text-book: Hly-Wicker’s Principles of Economics. 
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Matruematics. D. K. Cherry, Instructor. 


The mathematics in this department is clear and practical. 
The aim is to give each student sufficient mathematics to en- 
able him without difficulty to make the scientific research and 
investigation required in both the agricultural and mechanicai 
departments. The following courses are offered: Algebra in 
the Freshman year; Plane Geometry in the Sophomore; Solid 
Geometry and Trigonometry in the Junior year; Surveying in 
the Senior year. 


I.— ALGEBRA. Freshman. 


Fall 'Term—General review. Special study of the equation. 
Simultaneous equations with graphical representation. Prob- 
lems. 


Winter Term—Involution and evolution. Theory of expo- 
nents. Radicals. Quadratic equations, with graphical repre- 
sentation. Problems. 


Spring Term—Ratio and proportion. The progressions. The 
binomial theorem. Problems. 


II.—P.Lanré Geometry. Sophomore Cear. 


Fall Term—Geometric conceptions and magnitudes. The 
relation of Geometry to Algebra and Arithmetic. Simple con- 
structions; angles and lines; geometry of the rectilinear fig- 
ures. Book I. | 


Winter Term—Books II and III. The geometry of the circle 
will be followed by the geometry of similar polygons. Special! 
attention will be given the similar triangle. The. principle of 
Stadia measurements will be explained. Application of the 
laws of proportion in similar polygons. 


Spring Term—Books IV and V. Much attention will be 
given the geometry of areas. The principles of elementary sur- 
veying will be taught and actual field work will be done with 
Simple hand-made instruments. 
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III.—Souip GromeErry AND TRIGONOMETRY. Junior Year. F. ©. 
Johnson, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Lines and planes in space. The geometry of the 
pyramid, cone, sphere, ete. 

Winter Term—Trigonometry. Scope and practical applica- 
tions of trigonometry. Functions of angles. Logarithms. 
Solution of right triangles. 


Spring Term—The oblique triangle. Areas of triangles. 
Practical applications. 


ITV.—SurveyinG. Senior Year. F. C. Johnson, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Study is made of the use and care of instru- 
ments. Practical problems are worked out in the classroom 
and given immediate application. Copies of deeds are secured 
from which surveys are made. Practice is given in stadia 
measurements, and topographical drawings are made of plots 
and fields in the vicinity of the school. 


Text-books: Durell’s School. Algebra; Durell’s Plane and 
Solid Geometry; Durell’s Trigonometry and Surveying. 


TRADE SCHOOL COURSE 


FIRST YEAR TRADE. 
Norru Carouina Hisrory. D. J. Jordan, Instructor. 


The State history is studied to give the students such a 
knowledge of the development of the State in order to enable 
them to understand better our present age of progress, and 
with a view that it may arouse a greater love for the State. 

A mastery of the chief facts of history is required, but they 
are studied as landmarks in great movements and not as isola- 
ted facts, to the end that a sense of the unity and continuity of 
history may be preserved. 
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Fall Term—The beginning of North Carolina history. The 
settlement and developing of North Carolina. 

Winter Term—A study of the governors of North Carolina 
and their work before the Revolution and after. 

Spring Term—The present day history of North Carolina. 
A close study of the progress made in North Carolina from the 
time of the Revolution to the present day. 

Text-book: Hil’s Young People’s History of North Carolina. 


FIRST YEAR TRADE. 
Eneuisn. Pres. J. B. Dudley and F. D. Bluford, Instructors. 


Language work is begun; the student is taught to express 
simple ideas gathered from his own experience in the various 
industries of the college or suggested by stories and pictures. 
Special attention will be given to the elementary principles of 
Grammar, such as the use of capitals, punctuation, abbrevia- 
tions, simple paragraphing and letter writing. In the Spring 
term short themes on the students’ trade work will be required. 


Text-book: Hmerson and Bender, Book One. 


FIRST YEAR TRADRE. 


Reaping. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


The aim of this course is to train the discriminating power, 
express activity, strengthen the moral sentiment and memory, 
and establish the capacity for intelligent, fluent reading in the 
Student. Great pains are taken to secure alluring and instruc- 
tive reading without sacrificing simplicity of thought and ex- 
pression. 

Text-books: Baker-Oarpenter Series. 


FIRST YEAR TRADE. 
GnocrapHy. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—The first part of the year’s work is local and is 
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based on the observation of the student. (a) Direction, dis- 
tance, color, form; (b) Weather charts. 

Winter Term—The work for this and the following term is 
foreign and depends upon the imagination of the student. It 
is stimulated by pictures, stories, vivid descriptions and a set 
of geographical charts recently purchased by the college. (a) 
Conception of the world as a whole; (b) Different types of peo- 
ple; (c) Imaginary excursions. 

Spring Term—Local occupations. 


Text-book: Dodge’s Primary Geography. 


FIRST YEAR TRADE. 
ARITHMETIC. D. K. Cherry, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Review of the four fundamental operations with 
numbers consisting of as many as eight figures. Cancellation. 
Reading, writing, and reduction of simple fractions. Addition 
and subtraction of fractions. 

Winter Term—Review of all previous work; multiplication 
and division of fractions; miscellaneous practical problems 
illustrating the use of scene learned ; reduction of complex 
fractions. 

Spring Term—Thorough review of the work of the fall and 
winter terms; fractional relations; aliquot parts of 100. 

Text-books: Noble and Stevens’ Primary Arithmetic; Milne’s 
Arithmetic, Book III. 


FIRST YEAR TRADE. 
Music. Charles E. Stewart, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Study of the simple rudiments of music, such 
as the staff, the notes, the rests. Rote singing for the voice and 
ear. 

Winter Term—Practice in the writing of notes and signs. 
Begin a study of the keys and reading. Elementary sight sing- 
ing. 

Spring Term—How to sing in the key of “C.” Study of 
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simple melodies in the easy keys. Sight singing and ear train- 
ing. 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 


EneuisH. F. D. Bluford, Instructor. 


The study of formal grammar is begun. Special mention is 
given to the formation and application of rules and definitions 
concerning the grammatical structure of the sentence. Study 
of analysis and inflection is emphasized and the special rules 
for the use of the various cases are studied and applied. Care- 
ful attention is given to the development of the paragraph, and 
the rules and convention governing the various forms of corre- 
spondence will be emphasized. 

Text-book: Hmerson & Bender—Modern English, Book IT. 


SECOND YHAR TRADE. 
U. 8. Hisrory . D. J. Jordan, Instructor. 


The chief epochs and crises showing growth and natural de- 
velopment will be studied to encourage and strengthen the sen- 
tinent of patriotism. 

Fall Term—Condition of Europe in the 15th century. Period 
of discovery. 

Winter Term—NSettlement of the Thirteen Colonies. Colonial 
wars. Great westward movement. 

Spring Term—Period of the Revolution. Critical Period: 
Making of the Republic. 

Text-book: Our Republic (Chandler). 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 


GnocrapHy. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Principles of geography. Geography of the Uni- 
ted States, Dominion of Canada, Mexico. 

Winter Term—Trade and navigation. South America, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa. 
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Spring Term—Australia, Philippine Islands, Oceania. Gen- 
eral Review. 
Text-book: Dodge’s Comparative Geography. 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 
Reapine. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


The aim of this course is to train the discriminating power, 
express activity, strengthen the moral sentiment and memory, 
and establish the capacity for intelligent, fluent reading in the 
student. Great pains are taken to secure alluring and instruc- 
tive reading without sacrificing simplicity of thought and ex- 
pression. 

Text-books: Baker-Carpenter Series. 


SECOND YHAR TRADE. 
FREEHAND Drawine. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 
Fall Term—Autumn leaves, branches, trees. Pencil paint- 
ing. Calendar making. 
Winter Term—Story illustration. Construction work. 
Spring Term—Budding twigs; flower painting; landscape. 


SECOND YEAR TRADE. 

AritHMeEtic. D. K. Cherry, Instructor. 

Fall Term—Review of fractions; analysis of problems; mis- 
cellaneous problems. 

Winter Term—Denominate numbers; longitude and time; 
reviews. 

Spring Term—Metric system; practical measurements; tem- 
perature, lumber, roofing, flooring, plastering, painting, paper- 
ing, and carpeting; miscellaneous review problems. 


SECOND YHAR TRADE. 
Music. Charles E. Stewart, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Physiological construction of the singing ap- 
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paratus and the functions of the different parts. Written and 
drawn work. Study of the keys of “C” and “G.” 

Winter Term—Unison singing of simple melodies. Study of . 
the keys of “Cy? “G,” “D,?)*°A.” Sight singing andereaasas 
exercises. 

Spring Term—Duet singing from sight work. Study of the 
tone work in voice production. | 


THIRD YHAR TRADE. 
EnauisH. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Review of the parts of speech. The study of the 
sentence. Oral and written composition. 

Winter Term—Composition continued. Analysis and dia- 
cramming of sentences. Letter writing. 

Spring Term—Letter writing and composition continued. 
Parsing. 

Text-book: Emerson and Bender’s Modern English Book LI. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 
Unrrep States History. D. J. Jordan, Instructor. 


Fall Term—War of the Secession. 

Winter Term—Period of Development. 

Spring Term—Period of Development (continued). Geng <al 
review. Historical discussions from the newspapers. | 

Text-book: Chandler’s Our Republic. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 

PuysicaL Grocrapuy. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 

Fall Term—The earth as a globe. The atmosphere. The 
ocean. Shore lines. 

Winter Term—The land; planes and plateaus; mountains; 
volcanoes. 

Spring Term—River valleys; glaciers and deserts; distribu- 
tion of plants, animals and ‘man. 

Text-book: Davies’ Physical Geography. 
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THIRD YEAR RTADE. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND Hyairenr. SBS. B. Jones, Instructor. 


The aim of this course is to teach the student to understand 
the elementary functions of the body so that he may apply this 
knowledge to the practical safeguarding of his own health and 
that of his community. 

Fall Term—the Physiology of Bone, Muscle, Foods and Di- 
gestion. 

Winter Term—The Physiology of the Circulation, Respira- 
tion, Skin and Nervous System. 

Spring Term—Elementary Hygiene. Bacteria and their Re- 
lation to Man. Preventable Diseases. Personal Hygiene. The 
Sanitation of the Home. 

Text-books: Lippincott’s Physiology Book III; Ritchie’s 
Primer of Sanitation. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 
FREEHAND Drawine. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Autumn growths—grasses, weeds, sedges, seed 
pods; landscapes; perspective. 

Winter Term—Decorative treatment—treatment that does 
not seek to express fact or reality, but aims to express arrange- 
ment of lines, masses, or color whether from natural or ab- 
stract motives in accordances with the principles of design. 
Book designs, stencil designs, programme designs, portfolios. 

Spring Term—Spring flowers; animal drawing; still life 
drawing. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 


AriruMetic. D. K. Cherry, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Rapid review of previous work; percentage and 
all of its applications. 

Winter Term—lInterest—simple, compound and annual; 
promissory notes; banking; exchange. 
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Spring Term—Stocks and bonds; ratio and proportion; 
powers and roots; mensuration; general review. 


THIRD YEAR TRADE. 
Music. Charles E. Stewart, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Study of and sight reading in the keys of “OC,” 
“Hn” “Bb,” “Hb,” “Ab,” “Db.” “Singing and reading-exercices: 


Winter Term—Singing and reading exercises and tone work. 
Spring Term—Sight singing in the various keys studied. 
Quartette and chorus work. 


FOURTH YHAR TRADE. 
Iinauisu. W. F. Coleman, Instructor. 


Tall Term—Review of the sentence. Advanced study of the 
sentence. 

Winter Term—Analyzing and diagramming different sen- 
tences, clauses and phrases. Composition. | 

Spring Term—Sentence study continued. Letter writing 
and composition. Special emphasis is laid on purely business 
Iwnglish. 


Text-book: Emerson and Bender’s Modern English Book II. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
Civics. D. J. Jordan, Instructor. 


“The ideal citizen is the man who believes that all men are 
brothers, and that the nation is merely an extension of his fam- 
ily, to be loved, respected and cared for accordingly.”’—Haber- 
ton. 

The chief aim of the instruction in civics is to train the stu- 
dent for intelligent and conscientious participation in civic 
activities. 

The pupils are urged to watch the daily newspapers for 
items of practical interest. A record of these items and their 
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own observations is kept in a note-book and furnishes concrete 
illustration to the geenral descriptions of the text-book. 

The student is encouraged to visit charitable, penal and edu- 
cational institutions, established and maintained by the com- 
monwealth in order that he may more thoroughly understand 
the responsibilities and obligations devolving upon the citizen. 

Fall Term—Fundamental principles of civil government. 
Formation of the government of North Carolina. 

Winter Term—Study of the government of North Carolina 
in operation. 

Spring Term—Qualifications, rights and duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 


Text-book: Peele’s Civil Government. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
FREEHAND Drawine. W. IF. Coleman, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Expressing simple forms by lines. Study of the 
position and proportion of figures. Pictorial work. [special 
attention is given to characteristic sketches for each month. 

Winter Term—Pictorial work continued. Design; decora- 
tive and constructive design. 

Spring Term—Pictorial work continued. Out-of-door study ; 
pencil and water color work. Plant study. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
AucmBra. D. kK. Cherry, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Review of the most important topics in arith- 
metic; elementary algebra; symbols and fundamental princt- 
ples; solution of simple equations and problems ; negative num- 
bers; addition and subtraction of algebraic expressions, paren- 
theses. 

Winter Term—Review of previous work. Multiplication and 
division of algebraic expressions; solution of equations; abbre- 
viated methods in multiplication and division. 

Spring Term—Factoring; highest common factors and low- 
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est common multiple; fractions and processes with fractions ; 
fractional and literal equations. Reviews. 

Text-book: Durell’s School Algebra; Milne’s Arithmetic 
Book T/1. 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 


ay 


Music. C: E. Stewart, Instructor. 


Fall Term—General review of the major keys, sight singing, 
written work. 

Winter Term—Duet, quartette and chorus work. Individual 
work before the class. 

Spring Term—General review of the Trades School work, 
making drawings of the vocal organs and drawings of musical 
features. Sight singing and tone work. 


FOURTH YHAR TRADE. 
BooKKEEPING. M. Goins, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Double Entry—Study of Debits and Credits, 
Study of the various accounts, Capital, Cash, Merchandise, 
Personal, Profit and Loss, Journal, Ledger and Trial Balance 
Books, Balancing and Closing of Accounts. Commercial Cor- 
respondence—Study of Business Papers and Letters, Modes 
and Forms of Expressions, Instruction as to Filing Letters and 
Papers. 

Winter Term—Posting, Ruling, Balance Sheet, Passbook, 
Writing Checks, Closing Ledger, Partnership, Exercises in 
Commercial Correspondence. 

Spring Term—Closing out of a Business. Resources and 
Liabilities, Comercial Law and Business papers. Contracts— 
Construction, Arrangements, Essential Elements, Persons Com- 
petent to Make Contracts. Partnership—Advantages and Dis- 
advantages, Rights, Duties. Corporations—Powers and Liabil- 
ities, Advantages, Formation, Laws Governing Them. Agency 
—How Created; Principal—His Duties, Rights and Liabilities ; 
Agent—His Duties, Rights and Liabilities. Negotiable Papers 
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—Notes, Bonds, Money Orders, Drafts, Endorsements, Protest, 
Duties of Holder. Legal Papers—Deeds, Deeds of Trust, Mort- 
gages, General Principles governing same. 


Text-book for Bookkeping: The Twentieth Century Book- 
keeping and Office Practice. J. W. Baker, Knowville, Tenn. 
Practical Law. Ellis Publishing Co. : 


FOURTH YEAR TRADE. 
GENERAL History. ©. E. Stewart, Instructor. 


Fall Term—Ancient History—contributions to modern ciy- 
ilization of Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians, Hebrews 
and Phoenicians. 

Winter Term—The story of the Greek people. How they 
Saved Europe to democracy. Influence of Greek civilization 
upon the life of modern nations. 


Fall Term—The rise of Rome. Influence of Rome on the 
modern world. 


Text-book: Myers’ General History. 


MUSIC—CHAS. E. STEWART, Director. 


The work in music is a practical study beginning with the 
rudimentary elements and moving progressively through the 
course as outlined in the New Educational Music Course. This 
work, however, is supplemented by much work of value to the 
students. The A. and M. College Choral Club is an organiza- 
tion for the study and rendition of musical works and gives 
very excellent opportunity for practice and study. 


The A. and M. College Band affords opportunity for those 
wishing to be actively engaged in the study of the wind instru- 
ments while the orchestra appeals to those interested in the 
study of the stringed instruments. Young men wishing to 
join any of these organizations must be at the school and ready 
for work as soon as possible in the early part of the Fall term, 
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as the band and orchestra cannot accept performers after this 
time unless by special arrangement. — 
Those contemplating buying orchestral or band instruments 
with the intention of joining the band or orchestra should con- 
sult the instructor before doing so. All members of the band 
must be uniformed. 

Those wishing to make a special study of the piano, or voice 
will be given opportunity to do so at small cost. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Trade School Classes 


FIRST YEAR. 


Fall Term—Rote songs for the development of the sense of 
tonality and rhythm using thesol-fa syHables and words. ; 

Winter Term—lEye training and use of elementary symbols. 

Spring Term—Development of the rote song through ear 
training and adapting the rote song to the presentation of 
symbols and keys. 


- SECOND YEAR. 


Fall Term—Review work, individual and class drill in sing- 
ing exercises from dictation and the board. | . 

Winter Term—Reading and singing melodies from the book 
and original exercises from the board in various keys. 

Spring Term—Sight singing and ear training in the simple 
keys. , 


THIRD YEAR. 


Fall Term—Review, eye training from the staff using board 
work. 

Winter Term—Short review, use of two notes to one beat. 

Spring Term—NSight singing and rhythmic practice. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


Fall Term—Sight singing in the various keys and beginning 
in singing sharp four. , 

Winter Term—Singing in 3-4, 2-4 and 4-4 measure. Extend- 
ed work in sharp four, five, and flat seven. 

Spring Term—Singing two part songs as a development of 
previous work. 


College Classes 
FRESHMAN. 


Fall Term—Review work, singing the dotted eighth and 6-8 
measure. 


Winter Term—Singing two part melodies and transposing. 
Spring Term—Singing two part melodies in various meas- 
ures. 


SOPHOMORES. 


Fall Term—Singing in all the sharps and flats. Beginning 
of the minor modes. 

Winter Term—Three part singing. 

Spring Term—Singing and transposing in all the keys. 


JUNIORS. 


Fall Term—Transposing and singing in three parts using the 
various measures. 

Winter Term—General singing in the parts and beginning 
of a study of syncopation. 

Spring Term—Chorus and individual singing. 


SENIORS. 


Fall Term—Two, three and four part singing. 

Winter Term—Continuation of the singing and transposing 
and a study of the lives of the famous composers. 

Spring Term—Chorus singing and a study of the organiza- 
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tion of various musical societies. Transposition of some large 
work. 


NIGHT SCHOOL—D. J. JORDAN, Supervisor. 


In order to extend the usefulness of this institution as far 
as possible among young men who are without means or 
friends to assist them, a night school will be conducted that 
will permit students to work during the day and attend school 
at night. While the opportunities for advancement in the 
night school will not be equal to those of the day school, the 
best that the conditions will permit will be given, and students 
attending the night school may eventually arrange to enter the 
day school. Courses completed in the night school receive the 
same credit as if completed in the day school. 

It is especially desirous that the young men of the city who 
are employed during the day will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity. | 

To enter the night school, the applicant should be sixteen 
years of age, and he should first secure work. This may be 
done by sending written application immediately to The Presi- 
dent, A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


ROSTER OF NIGHT SCHOOL 
Days 7—8 8—8.30 8.30—9 9—9.30 
UsSsor NSC 
MONG Yare acer Arithmetic English... FIStorys...: Writing.... 
Reading and 
Tuesday...... Arithmetic.. |English..... Geography....| Spelling.. 
BES SOrN 3 
Wednesday....Arithmetic.../English..... TLStOLye ee Writingoie. 
: : Reading and 
Dhiwrs daV< vac Arithmetic.. |English...... Geography... : Spellings 
Ussi or N. Gi 2 iar oe 
Saturday...... Arithmetic.../English...... TIStOryaca Writingaae 


IESE amener a ee a eee Se ee eee 
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TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE—D. J. JORDAN, Director. 


—————————— 


Purpose.—The demand for better prepared teachers is well- 
nigh universal, and is constantly increasing in force. No- 
where is the need more strongly felt or the call more urgent 
than in the country districts, where the majority of Negroes 
live. Good schools in a community attract a better class of 
laborers and do much towards bringing contentment, peace and 
consequent prosperity to those already there. 

To meet this demand and to afford teachers who desire to 
prepare themselves thoroughly for their task, an opportunity 
to do so under most favorable conditions, this course has been 
established. 


IXXTENT OF THE Coursn.—At present the course requires one 
year of residence work in the subjects indicated below, but will 
be extended and improved from time to time as may be found 
necessary. 


ADMISSION.—Graduates of the A. & M. College, the State 
Normal Schools at Winston-Salem, Fayetteville and Elizabeth 
City, and of schools of similar or higher grade, will be admit- 
ted without examination. Men already engaged in teaching, 
but who are not graduates of accredited schools, may be admit- 
ted to the course under certain conditions and allowed to make 
up the work in which they may be deficient. 


Benerirs.—Students in this course will be permitted to share 
in the large opportunities and advantages offered in our well- 
equipped laboratories and work shops. Opportunities for prac- 
tical teaching under competent direction are offered in the 
Night School.: 

It is intended to make the work so thorough and practicai 
in every way as to deserve and receive the endorsement of the 
school authorities of North Carolina and elsewhere. 


Dietoma.—An appropriate certificate will be given those 
who satisfactorily complete the course. 
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COURSES OF STUDY 
FALL TERM. 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLoGy.—This is an elementary course in 
Psychology designed to be fundamental to the other courses, 
being a study of the laws of mental action and growth upon 
which the principles of teaching are based. Text-book: Betts’ 
“The Mind and Its Education,” and lectures. 


THe Hisrory or Epucarron.—A course in the study of educa- 
tional theories and progress among the most important peoples 
from pre-Christian times to the present, and includes biographi- 
cal sketches of some of the leading educational reformers. Text- 
book: Painter’s “A History of Education,’ and lectures. Latin 
for Beginners,’ D’Ooge. - 


WINTER TERM. 


Tue Princrptes or Epucarionan Pracricr.—A. thorough 
study of the several phases and aspects of education and their 
relations to psychological and sociological principles. Text- 
book: Klapper’s “Principles of Educational Practice.” 


ScHOOL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT.—This course offers 
a comprehensive study of the principles that underlie the or- 
ganization and conduct of school-room affairs so as to secure 
the best results in comfort, health, good order, obedience to 
authority, and character development. Bagley’s “Class Room 
Management,” and lectures. “Latin for Beginners,’ D’Ooge. 


SPRING TERM. 


KLEMENTARY PrEDAGoGy.—A course which includes a clear 
and concise statement of the several teaching processes, the 
principles upon which they are based, their educational values 
and practical application in the every-day work of the class 
room. ‘Text-book: White’s “Hlements of Pedagogy,’ and lec- 
tures. “Latin for Beginners,” D’Ooge. 


CHILD Srupy.—A study of the conditions and needs of chil- 
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dren in their development and growth. Text-book: T'racy’s 
“Psychology of Childhood,’ and lectures. 


FALL, WINTER AND SPRING TERMS. 


Manuat Trarnine.—Each student will be expected to take 
some one of the several industries taught at the college, and 
those who have not taken such work before will be required to 
do so as a pre-requisite to graduation. There is a great demand 
for teachers who can introduce manual training in their 
schools, and this course is offered to meet this demand. 


Pracrich Tracuine.—Throughout the session students will 
be required to teach, under proper direction, at least one class 
in our Night School. 


Natrurn Srupy.—A study of the more common and familiar 
objects of nature, such as animals, insects, plants, soils, stones, 
ete., with the purpose of preparing the student to helpfully and 
interestingly conduct Nature Study classes of young children. 
At first, emphasis will be laid on object lessons and drawings ; 
but later, greater stress will be placed upon the more funda- 
mental facts of the objects studied. 


Reviews.—These reviews will be principally in Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, Composition and Reading, the 
purpose being two-fold: (1) Better to prepare the student for 
passing the public school examinations, and (2) to illustrate 
good methods in teaching such subjects. 


Reeuirep Reapinc.—The following text-books are required 
to be read and reported upon by the students: 


“Theory and Practice of Teaching.”—Page. 

“Human Behavior.”—Colvin and Bagley. 

“Teaching a District School.”—Dinsmore. 

“The Teacher and the School.”—Colgrove. 

“School Management.”—Dutton. 

“The Art of Teaching.”—Wiite. 

Also the educational journals and magazines that come to 
our reading room. 
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LIST OF GRADUATES. 


1899. 
“No steps backwards.” 


Cheek, W. T. C., B. S., State Normal School, Instructor in 


Carpentry: cnce5, mc esis Oaks oo cane eee en Winston, N. C. 
Cunningham, -C3 B28. fiesDs, Physician =. sa eee Owensboro, Ky. 
Curtis, A. W., B. Agr., M. S. A., Head of Department of Agriculture, 

West<Virginia Cols Institute mines tee Institute, W. Va. 
Falkener@Ei Lab ASTy Warmer ena] |e) teh ee tae Warrenton, N. C. 


Joyner, J. M., B. Agr., Postoffice Clerk, care Clerks’ Box C, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Robinson;. Poi Hoi ccs ee eke ee ee Raleigh, N. C. 


* Watsons: Avice c.g ore it thse teas eee ee eee eee Greensboro, N. C. 


1900. 


“By our efforts we rise.” 


* Best; Cian. vices ae cease te ceceie av cae et enone eee ea Grove Hil; N.C 
Green, J. H., M. S., Medical Student, Temple Univ.....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Moore; REDS BAer., Postal Clerk> eee Wilmington, N. tw. 
Neéal JsRGt Boonen eee 1119 G St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Plummer, E. S., B. S., Mechanic. .35 West 21st street, New York wity 
* Quick: Fea Sie ed eee eee ee Laurinburg, N. C. 


Robinson, Chas., B. S., Official Photographer. .Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
1901. 
“Fortune favors the brave.” 


Colson, E. F., B. Agr:, Instru. in Agr. J, K. Brick Sch... .Enfield, N. G. 
Edwards, G. A., M. S., Teacher, Manual Training, Shaw 


University fo:i3 sere hem ete intake oa rene hs eee ae ee Raleigh, N. C. 
Grimes, Frances“... BYS:.- see 54 Mountain St., Asheville, N. C. 
1902. 

“After the contest, victory.” 
Bullock, Mrs. H. A.B. S33 Housekeeper... 23.0 a Greensboro,  .. U. 
*Henderson,; Av?.,- BiveA gies eects ee Pe Chicago, 111. 
Hepler, T. H., B. Agr. 
. Holeome, “ALS. Pe BA Bi: a eee ee Raleigh, N. C. 
Garrett, “Mrsy FE. HAeacher. eee ee ee Greensboro, N. C. 


Mebane, A. L., B. Agr., M. S. A., Farm Superintendent, A. & M. 
College ns vas. orn caters ee ee Greensboro, N. C. 


Football Team. 


PMI ees OR IUMDCI:: 2. o. ee cee avecaer SeTnG Raleigh, N. C. 
White, W. A., B. Agr. 


1903. 
“More beyond.” 


Alexander, W. G., B. S., Engineer........ 422 Elton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Amey, Chas. C., B. 8., Bursar and Registrar, A. & M. College, 

| Greensboro, N. C. 
Burnett, A. C., B. Agr., Teacher Agr. 
Forney, H. G., B. Agr., Agriculturist, J. K. Brick School..Enfield, N. C. 
Haywood, Burke, B. S., Mechanic. 
Holmes, J. W., B. S., Architect, St. Augustine School....Raleigh, N. C. 


PaO R ES AT ee ee iene bese ee cee. West Raleigh, N. C. 

ST SS Warrenton, N. C. 

McLendon, J. R., B. S. 

POM coOn she t.. 6. Aer, Instructor:.......... Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

howmeoue yy) .2., 6, Agr., Asst. Florist........ Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Soe oe UIE aS as ee 824 N. 138th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1904. 


“Through the dust to the stars.” 


Chance, W. C., B. Agr., Pres. Parmele Industrial Inst.... Parmele, N. C. 
Edward, W. T., B.S., 607 Lincoln St., Wilmington, Del. (Siler City, N. C.) 


Greenlee; Percy C., B. Agr......:...6.. 111 Foot St., New Haven, Conn. 

ee kee cee ete ee ee bee a ae Rocky Point, N. U. 

igi eerie ., Architect........ Chestnut St., Greensboro, N. C. 

Pe OteC a ore se eAST., TCACHCr . 00.5 etc wlec oceans ee ees Newton, N. C. 

et RE ee ek ck tse cee es eet eeeecsenes Glendon, N. C. 
1905. 


“Thus ends our first lesson.” 


Hooper, L. B., B. S...U. S. S. Des Moines, care Postmaster, 
New York City 


rein Peete AST. CO EAITYMAN . . fs cece cece wens Detroit, Mich. 
bainb. WwW. M., B. Agr., Dairyman........ Charles City Court House, Va. 
Richie, E. W., B. S. (Howard Uni.)..25 Wolwick St., Spartanburg, S. C. 
OES Poet o., PATINOD 6 cee cies wee voice cote West Raleigh, N. C. 
Watson, P. P., B. S., Teacher of Man. Training, Mary Potter 

Oh EM a age ee a) Bae REE ARR, Seb Ot Ae ee SR ae OxfordjwN.-C: 

Specials. 

DOTY CATDCIILCE oa 5 sds a seas cnc sed eters shes aes Mebane, N. C. 


DIRE COAG cai dec ease vse ave sere sale Hayti St., Raleigh, N. C. 
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1906. 
“Our Aim: Victory. 


Ford; 1: Re Bess Manufacturer eee t cee Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenlee; No BS MEA Dike or alee Drei sei eis eee ee New York City 
Hawkins; \J.~A.;. Bs Ss. Mechanictis cane ets tee ee ee Cary, N.-C: 
JONNSOMEW & Liebe AS lewicne eee ee eee Hodge street, Greensboro, N. C. 
McRae, S.-D.,.B: Agr., Principal Graded School)... ..... Sanford, N. C. 
Rand, John:Milton, By Agr, Contractor... 1.2 ee Washington, D. C. 


Stewart, Needham, B. Agr., Dairyman..520 W. Market St., Greensboro 
Special, With Short Course Certificates. 

Baldwin, Li ROVE ate ee ee a eee ete eee Wilmington, N. C. 

Li@e@; Sas. tAgy «. Sb ieee Geaee neo aac Cements. oe eee ne Thomasville, N. C. 

Faduma, Orishatukeh, Rev., Instructor N. R. T. School..Durham, N. C. 


1907. 
“Climb tho’ the rock be rugged.” 


Caesar, Robert, 3B. Agr:; Stomecutterac’ nos esc cts Mount Airy, N. C. 
Carter,-O> .H.. BAAS aha rmer eae Route No. 1, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Donnell, Clyde, B. Agr., Med. Student, Harv. Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Davis, Chas. G., B. S., Teacher of Manual Training, Normal 


SCHOOL! ©... Ho tere ates cree ence ete eae ame eee earner Henderson, N. C. 
Keck, William, B.-Agr: Teachers) ones ae: Guilford College, N. C. 
Rivera, T. A., B. Agr., Bookkeeper...... Fayetteville St., Durham, N. C. 
Scott, Chas. A., B. Agr., Contractor....520 Spruce St., Goldsboro, N. C. 
pmith sHdward be... ela eee 911 EK. Market St., Greensboro, N. C. 
Trumany.J@ Ciba ee 826 Nebraska Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 
Williams; M:.W., .B. Agr, Teacheriten sone me eee eeeere Halifax, NigG@s 

Special. 
*Leach, THOMAS. 257s dc minus) «ere anes nes ere ee Pittsboro, N. C. 
1908. 


“Lifting as we climb.” 


Alston, A. J4¢ BVA gt ey ie ns ee Areola, N&@: 
Bailey, N. A., B. Agr., U. S. Farm Demonstrator, A. & M. 

College; yess Sate See Sse ene eee Greenspboro, N. C. 
Bald win,;Seaton,; Bes<:5... pe eee '... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cotton, Samuel, B. S. 
Darden, 4A. sN> B.A ere. olen eee 110 Pender St., Wilson, N. C. 
Flow, Baxter-DBlAgh =a care Kagle’s Drug Store, Charlotte, N. C. 
Foster, Chas. L., B. S., Teacher of Blacksmithing, A. & M. 

College:3 sates o. Re ee eee Greensboro, N. C. 


Harrison; M..1..78, S. -Blacksmitts.4.0) ee R. FD. 2, Yorkville Sa. 
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fees H.. B.S. Blacksmith. -.:... «.. Rel ?.D, 2) Yorkvilles-S.2C. 
et OCIE Jen De ASTI ep cek ose eh be erate cu Chester, S. C. 
Memos. 3.7) LP CACNOT so ccc ccc ccs cece ee Box 266, Fentress, Va. 
Meaimipsey. J. R.,.B. AgY.......22: Verbank Farm Sch., Verbank, N. Y. 
Merrick, Edward R., B. Agr...care N. C. Mutual Ins. Co., Savannah, Ga. 
MIRC ES AST ce ce ca ors nce v's Gece cocleus Wilson, N. C. 
VEO Se Si er rr Box icv, Wadesboro, N. C. 
Smith, John H., B. Agr., Teacher of Agriculture, Voorhees Industrial 
SENET Pasar cof le aie sb les ee ce eo eek. Denmark, S. UW. 


Spaulding, John W., B. S., Bricklayer. .1000 Twentieth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Special 
EEC EMPME ME oe. nes ove cis cc + fc els ee cee ewle eee ced Goldston, N. C. 


1909. 
“Service, Our Mission.” 


Barnes, B. W., B. Agr., Registrar A. & M. College....Greensboro, N. C. 


Berry, Richard, B. Agr., BookkKeeper........ Box 63, Laurinburg, N. C. 
Crawtord, J. L., B. S., Meharry Med. College......... Nashville, Tenn. 
ele ye ee,  TCACKEL. 63.6 icc eke ect es cece ee ccos Polktony N.C: 
as oh 18 Rio 9 le a Tarboro, N. C. 
Evans, Edward, B. S., Stu. Howard Uni............. Washington, D. C. 
Gill, Jas. C., B. Agr., Teacher of Agriculture........ Camp Nelson, Ky. 
Paver eeninuel B..5., Mechanic..........6.6e00ceseces Catawba, N. C. 
Markham, W. H., B. S., Ass’t Registrar A. & M. Coll., Greensboro, N. C. 
Miter. Leacher Manual Training............. Sedalia, N. vu. 
Mitchell, John W., B. Agr., State Nor. School........ Fayetteville, N. C. 
ere tr elt s.. BVICKIAYVCY... 22... Fac cee ces eees Pittsburgh, Pa. 
fice rab. Be ner, Bookkeeper............ Box 638, Laurinburg, N. C. 
Se Le ROSS Og 00S) a ee Mebane, N. vw. 
Wray, John D., B. Agr., Farm Supt., A. & M. Col., Greensboro, N. C. 
Wvaten (reorze. be AGT... . 1... se ecco Route .,o. 4, Greensboro, N. C. 
ARe RNY ET ALT... ce le wee eee 213 Coutts St., Richmond, Va. 


Two-Year Course Certificates. 


Ingram, W. H., VP AATS TASS Sg ee RR Oe Ca Ansonville, N. C. 
entree UAT TNGT «co. oe ce cc gs yp ccc cee e sos sews ersesewees Guilford 


1910. 
“Deeds, Not Words.” 


Bunn, Roger Edgar, B. Agr., Student Howard Uni., Washington, D. C. 


Dixon, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Student, Meharry Med. Col., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Johnson, Alonzo Bernard, B. Agr., Teacher of «agriculture, 


McKinley Institutes: = nee tae ee ee ee Meadville, Va. 
Lawrence, Cephas Warrick, B. Agr., Student, Lincoln University, Pa. 
*Lowis, Needham: Roseoe au ih beauve was cee ee Selma, N. wv. 


Two-Year Course Certificates. 


Waugh, Sterling Thomas, Truck Farmer..R. No. 4, Greensboro, N. C. 


1911. 
“Life is What We Make It.” 
Bryant, W. H., B. S:-A., Med. Student, Shaw Uni... .. 3. . Raleigh, N. C. 
Byarm, L. P., B. S. M., Instructor, A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Busbee, R. L., B. S. A., Student Howard Univ....... Washington, D. C. 
Mask, J. W., B. S. M., Teacher of Manual Training, Colored 
Graded? Schools44 3 eee ee eee Washington, N. C. 


Moseley, Welton, B. S. A., Student Howard Univ., Washington, D. u. 
Sanders, M. S., B. S. M., Teacher of Broom-making, A. & M. 


Oey Ma ene Sak OE eT! te MT EL eae ee Greensboro, N. C. 
Slade, S. W. R., B. S. A., feacher of Agriculture, Howard 
Orpiian VAGH1UI f..2 DBE ES sae oe he ee BE King’s Park, sia 


Williams, F. B., B. S. A., Truck Farmer, 608 Beaver St. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


1912. 


“Conquering and to Conquer.” 


Brooks, Samuel T.,'B. S. A.,; Floriculturist;~,.....2. Greensboro, N. C. 
Guess, William H., B.S: A........... 223 Vine Street, Goldsboro, N. vu. 
Holden, Percy 8., B. S. M., Student Howard Uni., Washington, D. C. 
McConnell, William I.,.B.S. A.; Merchant... 2.) .ch.l.. Greensboro, N. C. 
Pope, J. Israel, B. S. M., Teacher of Mechanic Arts, Morristown 

Tnd* Colloget one ry Se cere oe nee ae Morristown, Tenn. 


Shuford, James §8., B. S. M., Plasterer, 509 Arredonda St., 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Wharton, Fletcher Decatur, B. S., A., Asst. Instruc_-or in Market 
Gardening, -Av%@ 7M. Volke se. 0.4 3: ie an Greensboro, N. C. 


ada: 
“Labor Conquers All.” 


Barber, John H., B. 8. A., Dairyman, State Nor. Sch..Greensboro, N. C. 
Burnett, Foster F., B. S. A., Dental Student, Howard Uni., 
Washington, D. C. 
Christmas, Lawrence D., B. S. A., Student, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia. 
Headen, Guy C., B. S. As Student, Univ. of Pa.,1...:.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ipemmeteuryece sb. 9. A. TINNers. oc 0.5 ccc ec cc eck Rockingham, N. wv. 

Love, Geo. B., B. S. M., Teachers’ Training Course, A. & M. Colege, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

MeNeill, Claudius W.. B. 8. uwl., Principal Graded Sch.....Morven, N. C. 


Reid, James E., B. S. M., Teacher SP GE SOI MeCN Ae Nee Athens, Ga. 
Virgo, David C., B. 8. A., Instructor in Agriculture, Normal 
UMN MEE de oho om ne eae vec a ow wares Elizabeth City, N. tc. 


Two Year Course Certificates. 


Harvey, Harrington, Inst. in Carpentry, St. Augustine’s School, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
ST SER GCOS og 0S) Wc) i or Ahoskie, N. C. 
memo ms waler KR: Merchant .....5.......0.000 0 Greensboro, N. U. 

1914. 
“For Home, For State, For Country.” 

Mate eee. A, BAYMECYL, . 6.4... clecicct ees Davidson County, N. C 
Dupree, D., 2B. S. a reayiner + eh Ree Meee Conse tba aeeye Greene County, N. C. 
ire emetic. Aj, HATME!:,...........02b 008s Greene County, N. C. 
eae Mere Vine Carpenter. cao. ccig. ci esas y aeis's Ahoskie, N. C. 
eee eis. AL, Teacher......0..6.06. LASSE Ak ER Oklahoma 
McRae, yoni ine Pom eer ee ALTIVOT ec. cts ata sear ooiae as eae Robeson, N. C 
Rieves, Caswell B., B. S. A., Dairyman, A. & M. Col., Greensboro, N. C. 
Hopetis, George, B.S: A., Farmer:........... Cleveland County, N. C. 
PerociemD et at. ©. A., Farmer... ... 60.05.05. Moore County, N. C. 
rine mre. o. A., Dairyman.........-...64% Fayetteville, N. C 
Thibodeaux, QO. W. mie. vi. Bricklayer. :...- La Fourche Crossing, La. 
WeaimetoueJames M., B. S. A.y Dairyman............06: Ruthin NC; 


* Deceased. 


GRADUATES OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


Class of 1900. 


Seana Ve CMIAISS) wes cscs cee ee ce ee eee sees Raleigh, N. C. 
Serrcormeaima J. (Miss) Teacher. ........0ensenecectees Reidsville, N. C. 
Ry Ne Re on See vin Seis eee cele we 8 re ens a ond glee 8% Durham, N. C. 
treme DAN: (MISS). 6 0h oc oe cect etc sere eee nse Chester, N. C. 
ITM UE rT Gon als g dion ds Gieie oc e oie, 9,9 eee 0 80 thee wee « Wilmington, N. C. 
mepeoe Mary. OF (Miss)... ..... basses eer e ct ee baneenens Hillsdale, N. C. 
EM TR ioe iso wuiie'e oa aisle > eleis eaves cine ose ne dss Wilmington, N. C. 


*Dudley-SinezvC Miss )..% tire eee ee eee een ree een Greensboro, N. C. 
Dunhant -PAWimse eee Shea Noo ea ay et ee EKuloria, §8.:C. 
Farrington, eruiia. vis sy) ir wares ce teciec eeaneio ke seucice de Gia Greensboro, N. C. 
ts (ora) 8125 greed Bod m Serene SP aoe ody Sch i ad tk te AC em tr, SRT) An Winston, N. C. 
Jeffreys Annies. WoC MISS) suck once arene ein aes Petersburg, Va. 
Jones; HstellasD CMIiSsye coe sete n ee eee eres eee ne ae Chapel Hill, N. wu. 
McKenzie, Sara -PeeCMiss)-Teachersee use oe ...Greensboro, N. C. 
Pritchett Nannie: lo: (MISS vce pntats ee are eee ee Greensboro, N. wu. 
*OMUECK  KNONES ue. ae Gocore ames one eee Roe ot, erent Laurinburg, N. C. 
Riehardsons> Mie avis) sy ees eaeteaet ay se bee Ree Wilmington, N. wu. 
SLM ONS MVICLOLS We custo sacaecaem eee rn aie eet fone enemas Statesville, N. C. 
strong SAntIrTreweJ.,..0.) DUP bysician 4). isc. sate eee Norfolk, Va. 
Willise JOSIE CMISS) S220 ct fcc. pheno ea ee eee Wilmington, N. C. 
Wilson iliie* Bs. CMISS i, seer ea tae eras aoe eee ean Hillsboro, N. C. 
Witherspoon, “Annies t ys (MISS) ates ce cere) age eee Greenville, N. ©. 
Wooten? David ts. tetas. Bee cater ie oie, nee aes Princeville, N. C. 
Wright® Annie :Ci nase Lee ease ee eee eee a are ee Danville, Va. 


Class of 1901. 


Gwyn? Cecile B SOVlLIssy irene aaa oe ee ree ee Greensboro, N. C. 
*Jones Georgiat (Miss) ,nemen area vee Sees ss Raleigh, N. C.: 
Jackson, INH Ne. PN VSi Cla Ne 5 ieee ante. ene Laurinburg, N: Ge 
Lofanebrk Wood (see. << sca cee sees, ae Sn eee ee ee Gale, N. C. 
* Lipscombe milatties 5b: aC MISS) 21 ae ot ae tec are ents Newport News, Va. 
MADD; FSAGTCAMCNLISS ) Maries See coseca nett eens Praca atest mre Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmer spinal aCMliss) iy .ncctclom ios tie et cient CHurch- Hill Nee. 
* REEVES VW ira Vicar tee crate Wadena: ciate ha ace Ce aL AL Sanne eae ete Greensboro, N. C. 
Rankin MA 28h eis eee tte, ak beet, ene yee ene ae Greensboro, N. C. 
Reynolds; Mattias GMiSS ies teens nice ae ere Waynesville, N. C. 
Watson, DellamAss CMISS)) cvcsrincce tet to enceett sicee aero ee Grove Hill, N. C. 


* Deceased. 


N. B.—In order that this list may be kept accurately, graduates are 
requested to inform the President of any change in address, vocation, 
etc. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES FOR 1914-'15. 


——— 


The Odell Hardware Company, of Greensboro, N. C., offers 
a prize of a five dollar set of fine tools to the Senior having the 
highest rank in the Mechanical Department for a period of four 
years. 

The J. M. Hendrix prize of five dollars is offered for the stu- 
dent having the best four year record in the Agricultural De- 
partment. 

The Cone Prize, offered by Mr. Caesar Cone, of Greensboro, 
N. C., is the income from fifty dollars and is awarded annually 
to the student having the best industrial record. 

Mr. J. A. Hawkins, class of ’06, offers a medal to the student 
holding the best record for scholarship, practical work and 
good conduct in the Mechanical Department for a period of 
four years. 


LIST OF STUDENTS FOR THE YEAR 1913-1914. 


First Year Trade Class. 


Name. County State. 
Perea Ft © CRAIG NEEO oa yc ec dc cies se cals ee ose Guilford, North Carolina 
Deeg Ore VET 0S) ara Gaston, North Carolina 
VE TRAYS Sy a Cumberland, North Carolina 
SOR, EL OU AS ri Catawba, North Carolina 
Seg OREO GIS SG Far ioe ae aioe Pamlico, North Carolina 
SUS ORS 220 a a Scotland, North Carolina 
PI URIS MV cate eho walle occ 0 eit ee, oo ajo. does ole a Cabarrus, North Carolina 
PERM S et HAI Ea) Sos. bi, bes bo ot ee he abl mre Wayne, North Carolina 
Bemerrip re TROVINIONG 6.5 fe. pw es ees ee ess Rockingham, North Carolina 
OPA WHCYe) cicks fies hc ee eee el cp este ces Person, North Carolina 
MIA YS DONNIO OH, .. fcc lee es ee ete ieee Franklin, North Carolina 
MaMerTOTIT OT CVV MI ATIVS a e.5e ce es bisisye 0 ecee bs Rutherford, North Carolina 
MRPOINOLIMNAL Noi asin sence ees e eet eseseee Guilford, North Carolina 


Se Sg Re eR Wayne, North Carolina 
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Couch,:Charless Conxiuteaecienececoie tie wae eaenene Orange, North Carolina 
Craig, Charleg:.4 2 ares eee hie Olt ek ana Orange, North Carolina 
Davidson patton ae ee Cabarrus, North Carolina 
Day tGIavrenCesc8 ssc en te oe ee Isle of Wight, Virginia 
DerrsROomeaGr ee ae ene ee re eee Lincoln, North Carolina 
DGIMr ya Majorsd shee eee a ee Coe teen Lincoln, North Carolina 
Donobin ey Glenn’ 3 ies ek eG oe ee ee re Wilkes, North Carolina 
DUNC ay AWAlTEY ce: 2:8. tes Soh ore ae eee eee Greenville, South. Carolina 
Felis Jam 6S arctan ot caress cat ee roe re Cabarrus, North Carolina 
Faison? J aIWOSs Sorenson. canis ate a tec ae Wake, North Carolina 
Kaisen #J OUND ysis ca see Cae nee eee Sampson, North Carolina 
Fale) ODL 75 ee oo ake ee ee ae ee ee Halifax, North Carolina 
Fisher, Clarenceésh. rae wis ee ee eee Guilford, North Carolina 
F6TnGy 7 ATGXOnGereie bcter see te ee eee Rutherford, North Carolina 
HOrmeyy W Tigh Ca. 26 ceed ee ae ee Se Rutherford, North Carolina 
Houshee, rench> @: 4.25.08 25. 6 ito Ricca Lees Moore, North Carolina 
Preeman, Monroe eto. oneneen eeeaee eeeee Johnston, North Carolina 
TOUMET, NMOTVIT es eo dre Oa nee ae ee Franklin, North Carolina 
Garvin; Raymond 73s skewer ees ee rk) eee Gaston, North Carolina 
Giles prepJ GNM W ws cee ee ae eee Robeson, North Carolina 
Gibson, 3 William 723 ars eee ee ee Marlboro, South Carolina 
Graves Alexanders. 2c eee Guilford, North Carolina 
GUL VIS at teens co icnepdticen ie See eee ere eee Guilford, North Carolina 
Guilford Richard wa weve eters ae tects eect aie Upson, Georgia 
Hackneysew alter shi Joe ie Sect tee ici has Orange, North Carolina 
Hargrove, “TReOdOres Bia. sees oo eee ee ees Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Harris(Charles* Hien chicas © ace at eee ete Halifax, North Carolina 
Harris 7JaMes ions eeu eo os en ae ee a me Scotland, North Carolina 
Harris, Samuel tees ease ek ee eee ee Mecklenburg, North Carolina 
Hatha wayawilliam aise seu ora eee Chowan, North Carolina 
Hattenyewillies samme.) Sac eee ee ee Greenville, South Carolina 
Ha WthormeyWosep “Cie ean... oils MR Date ke ae Leon, Alabama 
Hawthorne, WwW este ycd 435 50 Cok bee cd Sa oe .. Leon, Alabama 
Hines, AlOD ZO = . Fetes ee ec i dete eAes Scotland, North Carolina 
Hintiant, (Willies Viigeends.u.6 ones eee eee Wilson, North Carolina 
Hockadhyj7 Caro 2B ase hoe tae eee ee Wake, North Carolina 
Horton,’ RGSte Hees t see. 2 oe ee ae oe Wilson, North Carolina 
House, James Ati ose7 ee. bees eee Lincoln, North Carolina 
Huaster OW aAnual toe ee ee oe ee ee ee Alamance, North Carolina 
Jones; DEbTOG > <ccse ae eee © een Pees ER ee Johnston, North Carolina 
hohe, Genre havea 2 i. Seo Renee Alamance, North Carolina 
1,608, Jobnet | {eee ee ee eae eee re Anson, North Carolina 
LODE: : CalheuBs inl So, SRE oR a ck ee Ee ee Anson, North Carolina 
Lyt@es Ss olin vis ob Bt Sey ee en ee ee Davie, North Carolina 
SfcCielland, LeRoy: <i... 8 bis cc cue a wn ccadeue Scotland, North Carolina 


WR GMPEUAMTIGEOIGGL) Fo dc we ee ee wees Mecklenburg, North Carolina 
es on Leis ekieaie 8 bc ace wterecee cs Cumberland, North Carolina 
DMN RAINES Se senlc. Sucre sie oss o's dice we bane elsdeeean Lee, North Carolina 
ci Cd ES Se Hoke, North Carolina 
Meee HATIOS Do... cick ds ace ee wee eeles Scotland, North Carolina 
Does Cia a rrr Marlboro, South Carolina 
REPRINT LAIIOS. 2c Fuses ck th cede e ec sek bs Wake, North Carolina 
DO TS OS Ct ra Durham, North Carolina 
Mills, DeCausta ......... RR orc oto LACE Rutherford, North Carolina 
TNS TTS Rutherford, North Carolina 
i U8: eG eS Rutherford, North Carolina 
ye. to ea Cabarrus, North Carolina 
IMENT TPO NE. oc ee ee cede wee saces Pender, South Carolina 
POM ele ees Guilford, North Carolina 
MMPUEME OMIT Ges St bec ne be cece ea wae Orange, North Carolina 
MPN EGMIEE TD aie ss 5 kes 3.5848 oc ee be ke Caswell, North Carolina 
or Oe hers: Bridie et oats oka ek Gaston, North Carolina 
0 Sn ee Caswell, North Carolina 
Sr UC 26g ec rr Alamance, North Carolina 
no TEES Cs 0) Cabarrus, North Carolina 
PUGS ON SVIVOSLCD 2.5 isi cc ce les Cumberland, North Carolina 
EMEC IEPONCO fol ee eee ee Johnston, North Carolina 
LOS RS ee rrr Mecklenburg, North Carolina 
MOREMP A ETE OGEN ED foe. os ob % sek bien eee see es we Halifax, North Carolina 
MIN REE ho. nc cies cle we 8a le wea's Guilford, North Carolina 
(Soyer Guilford, North Carolina 
OT SOE ONCOL ET” SES a ra Franklin, North Carolina 
LE 9 oo rr Guilford, North Carolina 
PMA TCEINAOIG GW ek ke ee ee eae Richmond, North Carolina 
AUG ON TCE R Gc. ce cea eat eases Pamlico, North Carolina 
SRC a tie 8 Ce Tg) a ae Caswell, North Carolina 
OE RSIS Re S05 es Caswell, North Carolina 
ee SE i Robeson, North Carolina 
SS). Se Orange, North Carolina 
Na Os a Union, North Carolina 
SI CSE SE a a rr Catawba, North Carolina 
Byer rank Ni. cca kee aa bee eds Guilford, North Carolina 
EO gS a en ir ieee Cabarrus, North Carolina 
Second Year Class. 
Alston, Napoleon .......... Aa A OUR ene eee Union, New Jersey 
Eo SS G25 6 0s Re ee ar ae Gaston, North Carolina 
CECE OW LUA RIT. Vic ck ce ee ee ee eee wee ee Baltimore, Maryland 
0 SE eo a Se eee Greene, North Carolina 
Milaif William BR. 2.2... 00. canes Pri eee eee ee Cabarrus, North Carolina 
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Bolden; Jobne. = avin eieeace ear nes Caswell, North Carolina 
Bowen, /LRCOdOreristis = ioe eee ee wince! Beaufort, North Carolina 
Graig “San kiero. ane is cots ee on eae Chatham, North Carolina 
Currin NGM asase ci cotakee eevee eet oe ees net Granville, North Carolina 
DGANSWIOLACG shies ee odo. Seen ee re notre eee Guilford, North Carolina 
TiabeeW Viana sow corte eee sence ie ate ee nes ete Gaston, North Carolina 
Glenn RM CIN yeaa nr ce ees ergs eee tle Halifax, North Carolina 
COGUSOD MAU CISON sia: erdce. aes cee eee eae ee Johnston, North Carolina 
Green, vSOlOMON 2. fc, cess: seston tiie ae see Richmond, North Carolina 
Green 3 JELLY gens oui ee er ree Montgomery, North Carolina 
FIoltyeA ih uring teehee eee coche pees een here re Wayne, North Carolina 
Hun te Weavers = casunmt reer setts cde cea ered Manes Wilkes, North Carolina 
ed TET OY Si MAIO? 1, Vick wus ap agtte week ee ae ee Wake, North Carolina 
J ONOS ss) AMICSAHT y Gea ceem Genta acne, sieaeereter es Gaeta ae ae me Carteret, North Carolina 
Kineae Wal tare es tiie ace eae Rockingham, North Carolina 
Kirklandie June. sec a oe ee ee ee Orange, North Carolina 
Leigh e@ba vids Wiese ak sce ee aes eee eS Edgecombe, North Carolina 
Locklaver, sJOoun ae 2a ho ea coe ieee rae eee Roanoke, Virginia 
Luton; Chasse eka ion tee ane eran eee ee Bertie, North Carolina 
McéConnelhvdameseen 2.5. 224 seer i nek, Guilford, North Carolina 
Me Gov. eH di inl Car ae ty sece ante eee See et ee Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Mabrey,; Charles Vist ae. a et at oe eee EHdgecombe, North Carolina 
Malone; Roberts Cipteneia, (cach cea eee week, = Vance, North Carolina 
Masks William? Aver oy oo eek, Seer, New Hanover, North Carolina 
Monta cue; J OSD War 2a ob ote see ate agar are Wake, North Carolina 
MOY 65a Ue coe Roe at tthe tate tne ne ce es en Pamlico, North Carolina 
Nelson elarlew saakaneainit ate ate tale Rao ce ee Guilford, North Carolina 
Normans elie ROY se ree: Sea rhan” New Hanover, North Carolina 
NOLris Nd Warde Pages or. see ee ee ee Pitt, North Carolina 
Robinson sisdwards lige set ee ae eee Guilford, North Carolina 
Rooks; heonidassHivercta tox ee ee Guilford, North Carolina 
pellarssaWillianeh abate eet a oat ee tees Alamance, North Carolina 
Stultz, Chyistopu ernie ase hens et eee ee Notaway, Virginia 
TPuckers Janis is eee at tae ee oh el ee Notaway, Virginia 
Walkers James situs tere eee cig eee ee Henderson, Kentucky 
Watkins earl lees ese tee 5 piso: Pile Seek Lawrence, Alabama 
Webb. Williams Hest ee eee ee Alamance, North Carolina 
White; Himmantiel a.20 a0 oe ee eee Mecklenburg, North Carolina 
Whitine Bernard. #0 ie. s6 Cte ead ee ne Baltimore, Maryland 
Whitted<Norfleet.C --3 ea thon 14 ee et ot ah oe Orange, North Carolina 
Wilsons On Maan ae. Bn iter Mi tee pt Richmond, North Carolina 


Wyche, Percy 
Young, James 


Vance, North Carolina 
Nash, North Carolina 


COE e) 6 OO 6, 0 10 "6 ‘ee. © @7'@) (0-6 16, 6) O00. 01:0 1e\10) (0):0 8 (0 (e! 6 
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Third Year Trade Class. 


MOE IICTINIS (06... cle cies bn oe ewet SO ae eaN eine Wake, North Carolina 
MAGOO mG COree Boost. we et ce we wae Edgecombe, North Carolina 
Re EEO EC UUIS) « lyre 5k so '6sbsg. bo doc tesla wale bb eed bade cee New Hanover 
Ok TT SR a Beaufort, North Carolina 
COT I Alamance, North Carolina 
PMR VALCCL es os co ws ere ks hale ec cee eeweens Alamance, North Carolina 
POM ASOL fe hc cc cee cw cee cewesceced Onslow, North Carolina 
9 a Buncombe, North Carolina 
Se MM EIA Sy Si. wes tw ee tele ve ved aew see's Rowan, North Carolina 
MRM AMET Garo aw fies arelc sve s Ce cauocees Guilford, North Carolina 
BOO OCS LOT ies cas ccc cle we eae Montgomery, North Carolina 
Herring, Johnny ..... SEL OO ee Sampson, North Carolina 
Rem TESOL CT Soi i 6s coo lcnw ebcts id eve ove ed eens ee bub ee Wythe, Virginia 
Re IETIE I! oi) 6o. sc ees wld weld ede ewes Alamance e, North Carolina 
ARETE oragr drs io vide: cere es) bee's bie bb weelete Beaufort, North Carolina 
MECC PMNY TTI AME Bie once ce ob he bo we als Cumberland, North Carolina 
en) A RS Roanoke, Virginia 
RTS NG 0 RS Rutherford, North Carolina 
RC flee aes oie sibs os Ws ae.ec ce ccee ene es Nash, North Carolina 
RMT BEC TIE oc cs a cs dic ve bb ute ve be veges eee’ Norfolk, Virginia 
STORY IMESLOE sec i cscs cw eee tee eee ee Mecklenburg, North Carolina 
PGP STALIUNG 80). ae. wo os bec ep eee es ... Delaware, Pennsylvania 
EMV ELEC Bore dae ss sys ble a ve vce one eae es Moore, North Carolina 
oT RS CAEN TTY SOS Pace. Franklin, North Carolina 
RPMI AICES i, , oss sec ee bev eseuse Isle of Wight, Virginia 
OCEANS SES) 2 a ere Buncombe, North Carolina 
EET EPNO CUMING, ccs s o-0 ds we’ cas bo ca eee Buncombe, North Carolina 


Sy a hice) | ge Moore, North Carolina 


Fourth Year Trade Class. 


ES LOLS SG er irra Elizabeth, North Carolina 
Mer MRECUEUS iol as 6 pect cte ss ce ssw eeace Guilford, North Carolina 
Co 9M 6 Bo OA PS > RESeRs CARRE Leer? cr ene Norfolk, Virginia 
EOE AITICS OT Fey ss fs eve ce ce see eanceseatenenes Norfolk, Virginia 
MIE NCE ratte hol en chk pals es Rede tees Iredell, North Carolina 
ONE LAN Ged Saas Cumberland, North Carolina 
Ge BON Se eae re tae Hoke, North Carolina 
PURVES VY LIMRATY (C5 ok ceo os ee ws eso oe Iredell, North Carclina 
ee IIR eT IVE Sete sciael ofsis pur’ sleie «0's o'ee 0-0 © e693 Richmond, North Carolina 
ee AWIC Nile siside cs gles oe eee eee ee ees Waterbury, Connecticut 
BRETT SO POTCY Fe ies iv vie coe oe ve woe ee woe Cumberland, North Carolina 


BUMEEOU OSV ULIAN 9 ci relc'ni) Feo ss cee rer res re ee Wayne, North Carolina 
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Freshman Class. 


Bright) Wrest Cs ae cee eee eee Wayne, North Carolina 
Caldwell) <iGMie Grae astee Bee. be eae en Marion, South Carolina 
Davison: Geotee AW gtd... eee oes Mecklenburg, North Carolina 
Delorore, sHarry.ck aes os ae, oe eee eee Mobile, Alabama 
PYCe@nIAD SOUS Ve ae ee ae eee te et OL ae Wake, North Carolina 
Gilmer; Prather 3) abet sis oe te eck Durham, North Carolina 
PUD SOTA ries 4 anes eet tne Co ee ene Guilford, North Carolina 
Jenkins « LISbONt Biter espa ce ne ee cae Durham, North Carolina 
MGR ax: Se Tec abt Seiwa 6s cee ee, hens ee ae Jones, North Carolina 
Matthews. Baxter tees Se ee en ee Forsyth, North Carolina 
Motrows WALMA mI: Hiei spite s! pis a rtie states gee eae Guilford, North Carolina 
O'Neal, slosepir Geventeehs ve hoot ates ee ee Norfolk, Virginia 
Reddrick-#achariahy*. tts oe Richmond, North Carolina 
Reeves, Bearley =. sees te on ce eek eer ee Albemarle, Virginia 
Siierardh James Ase novos toe eee mae Wayne, North Carolina 
WAslOL, SHE Oe aad ac eaul tae saceabkere) a tuen toned Granville, North Carolina 
SLhOmMPsoOR SCRETIOGIH Eh nee ee eee Moore, North Carolina 
THON pPSONANICTEeditne-ck Mi, eee ee ee Wayne, North Carolina 
Thread eit olosepne tts «oc oe co eee Anson, North Carolina 
WihittldBenjaminviios- alec tee cae ee Durham, North Carolina 
WynneiCharies. Snag ee ote ay ee oe Bertie, North Carolina 
Y ODN EEC. Wire hfe Pat wees a's oan North Hampton, North Carolina 
Sophomore. 
Blount, -DUlen te eeacts ened het ek, etre oe Pee Wayne, North Carolina 
Gop, JORDI CH Ia, ae Grace cate society eae hee ern eran re Pitt, North Carolina 
MOSER STs Mia ee ete s otek rs oh tices ace ene Guilford, North Carolina 
THollonton = Herpertse ese a ee en ee Hertford, North Carolina 
Humphrey few iain = Picea aes ster eae eens ea Gaston, North Carolina 
McDonalds-Georgensry cece ade keene ee ee Bertie, North Carolina 
Polk;..LONNIG Ta 8 een ais oe eee Lee Wake, North Carolina | 
Sapp; JONOeW is eater ere aie eee Guilford, North Carolina 
Setzer, James Tiweegh tet  heccce cee ee Yorktown, South Carolina 
Steadman; James Pore, oo oe oie ke eee Chatham, North Carolina 
Sinith, LheGpold ie ee eens ee eae ee ee Bertie, North Carolina 
Junior. 
Adams, ‘Biltonl hy S08; cee ce hee ee eee Wilkes, North Carolina 
Coles: 3. Witten. Sastrdiet weit viele a Rone on eee Prince Edward, Virginia 
Floyd, ont? ee et ee Robeson, North Carolina 
Hellomon} Rab Sana ae ee ote .... Hertford, North Carolina 
Lackey, lam >. 2450 oe cee Coa eee Alexander, North Carolina 


Ward, Roseoe fo) TSee vc ae ee ee Guilford, North Carolina 
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Senior. 
MMMEMMITYSCTNT WV; os cc clic cw cccwsceccceccecce Davidson, North Carolina 
DO 8. STAT iS Sas Oo Greene, North Carolina 
UPTO ACOD Eick. sive beans cat eeves ... Greene, North Carolina 
BIE UMN rig Sy Py cod o's vo he viva bic ao eles dis Anson, North Carolina 
SP PEPE VON SS. kk et ed wee 68 Robeson, North Carolina 
ES ute SI Guilford, North Carolina 
a UES gs II ee Cleveland, North Carolina 
NI EERE A aes cielo es see ce wesc bee ee Moore, North Carolina 
BOA ss a Cumberland, North Carolina 
MAG ATG, WV 0 ev cee ce ieee ees Parish of Orlean, Louisiana 
DETTORI RIMES Me kk tt ct eee Caswell, North Carolina 
Specials. 
EOI seo cecil ee slsle scale ce esccces Wake, North Carolina 
Sele 0 a Brunswick, North Carolina 
ePMOPNOPPNALNARIC! fi 5. ic. ke ta ke ee eee Vance, North Carolina 
emer NaLMaNiCl B.- .... sc ke we ewe ee Granville, North Carolina 
UME AIL OL eels os ose cc chee cca ee ees Cumberland, North Carolina 
RIOT UTTOLITD Ec. ene ec cc ce wwe cee wnes Jones, North Carolina 
LS 2300 Oe New Hanover, North Carolina 
MON ec soi ee cee ed ewes Guilford, North Carolina 
MEETS TATE ot ss ew ce coe Boe boven eee Lincoln, North Carolina 
TPA OZ ANOCT 2 ie. oc ke tk te tee Johnston, North Carolina 
SS Edgefield, South Carolina... 
very ey ITAL Re kaos ee oe ee a eee Granvile, North Carolina 
CE VY Ce es a et we cee ees Robeson, North Carolina 
CRI fe ne he kc esc eeeeees Norfolk, Virginia 
a de a 02 Fitzgerald, Georgia 
eee eee fb. ese ee lessees JOHnston;, North Carolina 
Teachers’ Training Class. 
Ce Cont RWG GCS 2 i a a a rr Durham, North Carolina 
MOU W ONE. fi cc cnre he ctw te ets eceesecr Haywood, North Carolina 
Peper se WaAlLer BAlCIgn «0... cece cere eee Wake, North Carolina 
RM OE OS ce pepe coke whee tare ees Bertie, North Carolina 


SI eye! Oe Alamance, North Carolina 
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Distribution of Students by Counties of North Carolina. 


County. No. County. No. County. No 
ATAManG Gen ota DAPOTS YUL ane Aer etl 1 | Northampton) ae 
Alexander’, ¢.tonn Fale deecbalcdhh ake tigen op o ® 4) Onslow 4, 25.05 eee at 
ARSON © Bae cane A GaAStOnsie. eae 6 | Orange APs eee i 
BOGULOTA Lorie caese So Gran villeae oa cua 5 |-Pamlicey. 3. 2s. ae 3 
BOTS. Aeh later ties S53 ;Gleene wee cere 5, |- Person: 030... eee 1 
Bruns wickes <6 kon TeGuiltord eae. ste ae et) PITCH ae eee 2 
Buncombe, Pea.asts = B.| LALLA E Mens pe oraeetot 4:) Richmond 4 cess 5 
CaADALLUS ata eree Al ELAY WOOU. .eedmmenr 1:| Robeson a)4e5 see 5 
Garteret- nce tints cece to) TLOELLOrd am anes 2 | Rockingham #5. eee 2 
Cas wells .3 kotst seas 6:| Hokew eetaratiare a. 2: | ROWAN. wee a eee 1 
Cataw bal icnet. tases tet elE CUCL wera ee ees 2-| Ruthertord 4. Scenes 7 
Chrathamgeseansese ee 2) ONS LOM eee 6) Sampson: 2 eee 2 
CROWAIb aes oie Le} SONCS US Wea ae eee 2 }-seotland, . ..:..aneee 4 
Cleveland in sn .ae. To) daGe yt ase ee ee ade eee I) Union: 2225. 1 
Cumberlands... -4.= 8. inColimeu., ee hee 4°] Vance 2.0 Seg eee 3 
DavidSonwerse wee 1| Mecklenburg ...... 6.| Wake’. 92.2 2-sneaeee 10 
Davie tea sts ee 1 | Montgomery ...... 2.1 Wayne: i202 eee 8 
Durham coeo....eee fy | NIOOT OC seo wo sas See 5/|.Wilkes> 2. haem O 
Hdgecombe’::......:. SUL INASlis - tea Mos eine 2°| WilsOn =. < ...3.208 eee 2 
Hlizabetivewrs.. eee 1New ‘Hanover <:..; 4 


Alabama ewe xs Fane Richie nce sh Pee On eee 
Connecticut" Awk.. .cca.se ae ee eek on eee 
GOOrg1 a: ~ 05.45 Fe gi oa ow ve bie ocean ee 
Kentuck yicrs sc. dis cue tinal eae Ee ee eee 
POuisian a, eek et ne ee eee 
Maryland isa. aid chance igs WLR cee ahaa eee 
New Jersey ta) cad il wlelhew eels oot eet ene eee ee 
North “Ca ralinta® 2rgncge wuiecsre enters hates eat ae ee 
Pennsylvania.) ee Hawanbhe.?s he tavactave%e thre eds pe lett ae Gate Neate 


EL6L ‘s}UuspN}yS puke SudyoRa] jooUDS uawWWNS 
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Distribution of Summer School Students. 


PUPA COG: Scie s > 0 ss SPICCAE ATL VILLOn atc. here 6 Py PECECENIIVOT Cha, seer eee 3 
PTE Oe iar. so vies ee Gr ULL OYE geese coon oe SER ODCSON@ an ete 6 
TROPANG Bers 8 bc eee PUIRELOK Ob pe etre hh) oct 15) Rockingham: =... .-. ii 
Ld as ee ee LEOd Ohler Sas. cea siete ete Scotlands...) na eee. 1 
Ct PE tmaIELCOLM, Gres cicrs is oa he Vie Ciara eiccts eee ee 4 
Cetrteretey -:...s.... MPL AEEING, & ctu so. eet amet ela Warrelt tere wees Z 
Gorumipuse.. cs... i | Mecklenburg ...... 4 OWaAyNOCs, cost. teak 2 
Cumberland ....... 4; Montgomery ...... 2 Ey URLS a oa eee ee eae ts 
IMC) ois. soc ss Tee LOOTOR 2h s shies ot. 0 
TPO S OI) 2 4h ta. 4 |New Hanover ..... Dee Aa De RVs oes Pepe cece oe 2 
iene... .. o-|] OTANZE 2... .. 00 ec ee 2 GCOreia. = set oe ee oe 1 
Marecompbe)..;..... re ebSOlies wes ccd. sk 1 | Massachusetts ..... 2 
OLE ig 8 se ee le DA AU Eb 4a De ea ie ale VAP OTT bamerdnie a ote oe &y 
Ber Ollee re ees ears PRU ANGOIDE | tinal. 6 oe pecs 2 


Summary of All Students for the Year Ending May 31, 1914. 


IRINA Set ela aoe o Say spo b Swe op SPa ei vee wie We ows 66 
I CN MR tog reo asics ap Ce pt elve s entgae © 46 1 
Mn UE Or PLAS og ara oe aisle Wicd we beh be ok whe 3 
STELLA se. 3/68 Giga Guan ana SR a 1h 
LTTE 2 ay 6 velit pty zag li 
DE GS Cea eI ig i 2 
eM te Ee IMR Ay he a adie eae bb Ba eee es kes 2a 
a IE EM Sk. ns occ ogc oe ce SM cle tpt bec e slew ewes 2 
PRIMI NNE POO i Sri Sao abs ave es sels eave vcs e ewes 385 
RNR IG ess oc cipo sce sc eke ce eevee ster bee’s 2 
SIS a 8 
EE 8 rte i ccm 5 alee oes Sls ov ale Ble wise & oe 0s LZ 
Pat We Ti okans 2 ciara So oe doses ose 0 ats.e adie Sp aces 430 
MEET SC AUC Pils ints 0G. aiets Ss. a04 6 ee eel os 6 bw eee s 1m 
Number of Counties of North Carolina................ 67 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The fifteenth annual session of the A. & M. College Summee 
School will begin June 29th and continue five weeks. The Ne- 
gro teachers of the State are invited to co-operate in building 
a strong State Summer School that will help to foster patriot- 
ism and bind together all who are interested in educational 
progress. 

Specialists in Primary Method, School Management and all 
the common branches will be included on the staff of instruc- 
tors. 

Terms—Session, $12.00; week, $3.00; day, 75c. 

The college is beautifully located and is an ideal spot for a 
pleasant summer resort. 

For Prospectus, ete., apply to President J. B. Dudley, Greens- 
boro, N. C., or Dr. D. J. Jordan, Director of the Summer 
School, A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 


PSSHSSSSHSSHCHSSHSSESOSHSHSSSHEHSHHSEHESESESHHSEHBH HESS OHSS SHH SCOSHOHHSESHHE GSHOHOHSHSESSCEST HOSS HOFER SO ©8000 30S SS SHOOSFOFHSOEOEEOOOEEOCOOHO OO SOOOEEEO®S 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE FOR THE 
COLORED RACE 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Ny 8 Ugg we CaS ok eek Ok Roe ld a ea 
Cee ACUrOSs  (CILV) holo. Son eek ota coe oe ee 
meme meeirand: NUMDEP. 0. 68s oe. ce kaa ome che vek ca dk Tes Dah oo oe 
EO ANI ee aay <n Re Ch PRLS aes eee geet, 
Guardian’s 
Bera ronta’ PLA cr maids “eae, align, alah is PGA Chay oH ae Rome elie a Lah) el 
umetemt 02> ACAr6ss, CIty ib. vis oid cee Mew omc eee ee bee ceecn uk 
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li. Have you ever been dismissed, suspended or expelled from a 


school? 
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In applying for admission, I promise, if accepted, to conduct myself 
in a manner becoming a gentleman, and to make proper use of the 
educational advantages offered. I promise to observe and obey the 
regulations of the institution. 


uN ACUTE). ccs a ee ces ae cw bb ccdhadbehacceewnes 
Do not write below this line. 

The applicant has been examined and assigned to.......... Year Class. 
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Vaccination requirements satisfied, this.......... 00. cee eee eee 191 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ENTRANCE 3 


The applicant will make the following payments: 


Monthly Payments 


Tuition, per month ........ececececececcecees | aa eee eee $1.06 


Lodging—use of room, bedding, etc., per month.................. 1.00 
Board, per month vomes prises 09 hal tags oa ete ee 5.00 - 


Term Payments 
Chemical Laboratory Fee .......... bile yaaa © iopvats eae eels og oft nd taeda ee eee $1.00 


Physical: Laboratory Fee~:c2rcicss cia. vei rite ees mie ie Soe 


Incidental: Deposits. 427243. aes Bee ee ee eee ; a bales Pare 
Registration Fee<. P94... seen ie ee veteees y eae ee 1.00 
Matriculation fee, payable once ................0eeeee- : eae ia eel 5.00 
Dining: Mall Wee. sts. oo da cease Meoaupeel eee Age | Atte Spat ern 2.00 
Medical Fee eee 1.00 
Lek DEAR. LOO = 5-145 9 --nie-orsh leoeen ao ere RelnemceleT aeeplonawinnaa oedde kL apa 1.00 
Athletie Wee: x. 326% e.3Th Pe a ree nen, or LoS et A 


These charges are payable strictly in advance. | 


No student can remain on the grounds longer than 24 hours without 


registering. 


No student will be admitted in any department of the college with- 
out paying first month’s expenses in advance. ¢ 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President. 
(Over) 
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